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The CONTENTS o the 


 IntropucrtON. 


ſpeculative Atheiſts. 2. 
I he Term Atheiſt improperly apply'd to 
ſome, who were only Deriders o 


National Super ſtition and Polthe. ; 


_ iſm. tb, 
Two ſorts of Men that have come un- 


der the Character of Atheiſts : And 


firſt ſtupid Atheiſts, ib. Ce. 

Secondly a kind of phil oſophical or mixt 
Atheiſts, as being partly a 
_ partly practical. 


Theſe latter the Perſons that are chief | 


oppos'd in this Treatiſe, ib. 


What miſchief is done in the World, e- 


ſpecially among the ignorant fort, by 
thoſe pretended Reaſoners for A- 
. Ttheiſm. 4, &c. 
Theſe kind of Atheiſts, the ' few, 
yet are apt to infeft great num- 
bers; thereſore expedient fo ae 
em. 


Hard to convince 4 profeſs'd Atheiſt 7 | 


his Error, tho not impoſſible, ib. c. 
However tis advantageous to the Pub- 
lick, that Atheiſts are convicted and 

openly ſhewn to be in the wrong, 6. 
A Work of this nature uſeful, notwith- 


ſtanding what has hitherto been m | 


ten to this purpoſe. _ 
The Author's Reaſons for bis 12 
taking this Province, 1b, 


T be Atheiſtick Efforts upon trial found 


V, 
Ai eh 


HE Author's Apology for 
writing againſt Atheiſm, p. i. 
That there are no abſolute 


The Author's Apology for attempting to 


ws than wor ele ib. Oc. 
The Author's fear however upon many 
accounts, that he has not anſwer d 
what might have been expected. 8. 
His recourſe to Dr. Cudworth, and 
the uſe here made 0 his Truc 
Intellectual Syſtem of the Uni- 
verſe. go 
A general Account of the Title of this 
Book, as it is call d, in a great 
_ meaſure an Abridgment or Im- 
provement, Cc. ib. 


practiſe, as they call it, upon Dr. 
Cudworth. ib. 
Some general Obſervations * - 
bridgments, 
Some Abridgments very injurious fo the 
Learned, and to Learning. ib. Cc. 
Abridgmetits of ſome Books allow'd by 


the moſt Learned to be highly uſe- _ 


ful. 11. 


Reaſons for abridging what is here 


done of the Intellectual Syſtem, 
ib. Cc. 

How far, and in what manner it has 
been abridg l. 12, Cc. 


An Account of the other Particular in 


the Title, as this Book is alſo call d, 
an Improvement of the True intel. 
Syſt. and the Reaſons of making 


. 5 1 3, Ce. 
Dr. Cudworth's Materials in ſome 
places but ſcanty. 14. 

eee, 4 7 


an gg 
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The Author's Apology for undertaking 
to improve them alſo, and his man- 
ner of doing it. ib. (gc. 
That the Author has made large Addi- 
tions of Method and Matter. 13. 
The Places pointed out, where theſe 
Additions are made. fb. (ge 


anſwer d. 


19. 
Theſe following Words of the Title ac- 


_ counted for, viz. of what Dr. Cud- 
worth offer d to that purpaſe, Oc. 


| * 
That firſt Part of the True Intel. Syſt. 


which the Doctor publiſh'd, was all 


that be intended directly againſt 4- 


thei/m. ib. c. 
Dr. Cudworth's Plan af his whole Int. 
Syſt. 21. 
The Dodor's reaſon for intending a De- 
ſence of Chriſtianity. _ 22. 
The Whole of the Int. Syſt. comprix d 
in this Treatiſe, with an Augmen- 
ati to above 4 * part. 
IS CF Co 

A particular Account of what is here 
left out or caſt off of the Intel. 
Syſt. 23, Ce. 


What was to the purpoſe, lu ſuper- 
NN bs 


_ bounded, is pin the .re- 
| ſheftive Pages where it is left qut; 
and what was nat to the purpoſe is 


bere refer'd to as follows. 24, &c. 


But that the Author could not juſtify 
the renewing of the mention of ſome 
Digreſſions without ſome Obſervations 


upon them, ib. 
The firſt Digreſſion of this hind is that 
* concerning.the Chriſtian Doctrine of @ 

Trinity in Unity, The.occaſion of this 


reſpon. w. Cc. 
25 th of the Divine Hypoſtaſes 


the Platoniſts held according to Dr. 
'Cudworth. 28. 
According to him the .Orthodoxx Fathers 
held the ſame, that i, that the 
Shree Divine aſes are not one 


numerical Eſſence. BT 


to 19. 
Hop'd that not bing material againſt a 
God and Providence is here deft un- 


That Species, 


The Author's Reaſons for examining 
the Doctor's Enlargements on this 
Point, 2 25, 26. 
That ſingular and individual Effotte z 
not directiy oppos'd to common, but to 
ſpecificgl. . | 1b. 
That the Term ſpecifieal, when apply d 
by the Fathers to the Godhead, de- 
nates no other, even according to the 
Doctor, than common, whatever he 
ſeems in words to urge to the con- 


o , 27: 
The Diſtin&ion of ici and Unbgaog, 
« the ane u apply'd to Univerſals, 
and the other to Singulars, peculiar 
to the Greek Fathers, when writing 
x of the Trinity. tb. Ce. 
Oveie in oppoſation to Sabellius, appli- 
cable even to the Hypoſtaſes of the 
Godhead, 28, 
The Etymology of the word Perſon. #. 


Hoes not anſwer to Eflence - 


Efſence denoting that which is cummon, 


has accordingly as it were a Species 
been apply d to the Gaubead, as predi- 
cable of the Divine Hypoſtaſes; to 
 whichlatter therefore it is not pro- 
perly applicable. ib 


ib. 
Ove and Yavaers to be diſtin- 


eu d according to St. Baſil aud the 
HAftb Council of Alexandria. 2 29. 
Haw thoſe Terms are tobe diſtinguiſh a, 
G Accor 70 T — ib. 
Genus or Species no other wiſe applicable 
to the Godhead, but * 5 de- 
nate it to he common to the Divine 
Mppoſtaſes, in contradiftinfion to 
that which is proper. ib. & 30. 
"That the Fathers neuer calld the God- 
bead 4 Species, nor the Divine Hypo- 
Naſes Individuals in the ritt ſenſe 
ef #hoſe Terms. 91, dec. 
Their Meaning ſeems to be ſamem hat 
unfairly conflru'd by Dr. Eudworth, 
as if they were really Tritheiſts, 
WR ib. &c. 

The Doctor ſomewhat partial to the Pla- 
tonicks. r 
The 
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The Fathers bere again apolagix d for, 
in oppoſition to ple Doctors Inſinua- 
tion. ib. & 33 
That the Fathers 415d the Term ” 4 
_ cies #0 the Godhead, and Individu- 
als to the Divine Hypoſtaſes only in a 
looſe ſenſe, no further than to aſſert 
4 Diſtinction and at once an Equality 
f the latter in oppoſition to Sabellius 
and Arius. 


That the Fathers never ſpoke out fo * 


as to term the Divine Hypoſtaſes mw 
_ individual Gods. 
That Dr. Cudworth accordingly — 
not, nay could not ſincerely. and in 
earneſt charge the Fathers with Tri- 


 _rheiſm, b. & 34. 
That the Fathers were ven — 
from this. ib. 


That the Fathers concei ving ſore Ana- 
logy between the Godhead as predica- 
ble f the Hypoſtaſes and a Species; 
and between the Divine Hypoſtaſes as 

| ſubjefted to the Godhead and Indivi- 


duals, did therefore ſometimes apply 


 #boſe Terms to one and F other. 


34535. 
This they did to oppoſe the Heres 4g we want 


Fabellius and Arius. 


Common Eſſence not rightly an by 
Dr. Cudworth in this Caſe to ſin- 


gular Eſſence, as if inconſi ens 2 


it. 

' Concluded that the Fathers, even = 

cording to the Doctor, were for no 
other reaſon ſo zealous to aſſert the 
Godhead to be common or - hhecifical, 
but onl * to Ns way for a diftin&ion 

of Hypoſtaſes 37. 

That neither they nor the Doctor any 


14 ome three ſingular Eſ- 


fences in odhead, but as they 


confounded Hypoſtaſis with f er | 
1b. 


Eſſence. 

And for the ſame reaſon they 4 ſr 
the Godhead not to be one 1 
Eſſence or Hypoſtaſis. ib. & 38. 

Hypoſtaſis in this Caſe does not ſagnify 
the ſame as when apply d to finite 
things, that is, ſingular or numeri- 


bit 
* cal Eſſence; this the Doctor ſhould 
have confudered. 38. 
Hypoſtaſes, Subſiſtences or Perſons, tho 
not exadtly anſwering to the thing 
yet have been look'd on as the mo 
Proper that could be thought of to ex · 
preſs the three which are in the God- 
head, ib. 
That the three Divine Hpoſtajes are one 
numerical E ib. 
This not really difagreed to by Dr. Cud- 
worth himfelf. 5 q 
What is meant by 4 numerical 
renee, "Ib, 
That « Diſtinckion of Hypoſtaſes does 
_ not follow from the nature of the 
Perſonality, but the Condition of the 
Subjeck. , according to Bp Stil- 
lingflect, it is in God N 8 Di- 


verſity of Subject. 1 


The Difference between * a 15 B. 
vine Hypoftaſes ; that the former 
are indeed numerical Eſſences or 4 
As the manner of a Trinity in Vit 6 is 
unconceivable, ſo it is no wonder if 
fit words to expreſ it. 
| . ib. 4 Is, 
That 'tis beſt to aſſert the Truth of this 
Doctrine as the Scripture has done, 
N attempting an Explication of 
That the Whole of Dr. Cudwortd's 
Reaſonings and Quotations touching 
: 9 Ti TR ſeems to be a — r. 
1b. 2. 
That again he no otherwiſe manta 
that the Fathers aſſerted the Divine 
2 to be three numerical E, 
ſences, than as he confounded Divine 
Hypoſtaſi s with numerical Eſſence or 
Shane; 3 this particularly prov d. 
42, 43, 45+ 
not 7 exprejly 
Viity as t 
were the Le bh the Godhead, ge- 
nerally us'd ſuch Terms as would 
expreſs the Latitude and Community 
q it, and * "— the Term Ho- 
2 4 2 mo- 


That the Father; 82 
concern d ro 
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moouſios, c. ib. & 44. rical Eſſence are the fame. ib. & 80. 
Had they been to have combated Tri- 


theiſm, they would certainly kave 
us'd juch Terms as would plainly im- 
ply the Godhead to be one, that is, 
numerical, ſingular and individual 
Eſſence, = ib. 


V Hypoſtaſis be underſtood to denote ſin- 


gular Eſſence, then would the Fathers 
4ſſert but one t poſtaſis of theGodhead, 
as did the Council of Sardica. ib. 
That Euſebius no otherwiſe deny d the 
Son to be one and the ſame with God, 
but only in oppoſition to Marcellus 
Ancyranus, fo be one and the (ame 
Hypoſtaſis with the Father, ib. 
That they meant the Godhead not to be 
really but as it were a Species in re- 
ference toits Predicability of the Di- 
vine Hypoſtaſes, 45. 
No real Difference as to the thing, bus in 
Words only, between the antient and 
modern Church, ib. & 46. 
After the Danger of Arianiſm and Sa- 
bellianiſm was pretty well over, the 


pers e Tritheiſtick Terms us'd 


a4 gainſt thoſe Hereſys were prudently 


laid aſide, and others that better con- b 
' ſiſted with the Unity of the Codbead 


were taken up. 2 5 47. 
That Dr. Cud worth unjuſtly charges 
 #heChriftian Church } the time 
of the fourth Lateran Council with 
Novelty of Doctrine. ib. & 48. 
That the Church by calling the Godhead 
& numerical Eſſence did not mean to 
5 4 real Diſtinc tion of Hypo- 
es. , 
Not 5 Doctrine it ſelf, but only the 
Terms expreſſing that Doctrine, have 


been occaſianally alter d in the Church. 


| ib. & 49. 
bat the Fathers being very abhorrent 
 fromTritheiſm, could mean no other 

by the Term ſpecifical, when apply d 
to the Godhead, than common. ib. 
Vm Dr. Cudworth goes on to argue 
uon this firſt and grand Miſtake, 

that Divine Hypoſtaſis and nume- 


That the Term oyoso105 was indeed ap- 


That the Doctor does not rightly in- 
fer from Petavius, that the Antients 
deny d the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghoſt to be one fingular Eſſence. 50. 
Quite the contrary to be infer'd from 
Petav1us. © 4k e OF ST: 
That the Doctor can mabe no more of 
it, but that they were zealous to aſ- 
ſert a Community of Nature in the 
Godhead, and an Equality f it in 
the Divine Perſons. ib. 
That the Doctor wrongly argues again, 
that the Anti- Arian Fathers dem 
the Divine Hypoſtaſes to be one and 
the ſame numerical Eſſence, becauſe 
they zealouſly condemn'd Sabellia- 
How the Doctor would prove this yet 
further from their Vſage of the word 
oͤtcobg / os; his Senſe repreſented ſyl- 
logiſtically, 32, $3s 
That the Doctor here again in vain en- 
deavours to draw Petavius to his 


ſide. ib. & $4 


In what ſenſe the word oMosTIOEs Way : 


us'd amongſt Greek Writers. That 
it was ordinarily apply d to things at 
leaſt numerically differing. ib. & $5. 
But that it was not ſo meant when ap- 
pd to the Divine Hypoſtaſes ; this 
being done only in way of Analogy as 
other Terms and Similitudes. ib. & 
. | 56. 
That the Divine Eſſence gs trebly com- 
mon, is capable of as it were a nu- 
merical Diverſity of Perſons. 56. 


Þply'd by the Fathers to denote a Com- 
munity of Nature-in the Godhead, 
Jet was it ſo as at once not to exclude, 

but indeed imply a numerical Uni- 

ty of it in the Divine Mpoſtaſes. 
ib. & 57. 
Hud the Fathers meant only a ſpecifical 

Identity of Nature in the Divine Hy- 

poſtaſes, the Term guyisoio would 
have done as well. . 


That 
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That | auouo 10s, 4tcording to Epipha- 
nius and ABp Uſher, points at 4 
numerical Identity of Eſſence in the 
Divine Hypoſtaſes. ib. 

_ Therefore has it been cautiouſly render d 

into Latin, not always ty conſub- 


ſtantialis, but by unius or ejuidem 


Subſtantiæ. ib. & 58. 
And thus we engliſh it in the Nicene 


Creed, of one Subſtance with the 


Father. - 58. 
How the Son is held to be begotten by the 


Some Cautions about the Conſtruct ion of 
Terms and Similes, when apply'd to 
the Bleſſed Trinity, ib. & 59. 
Thoſe who den) d the Divinity of Chriſt, 
did equally oppoſe his Communication 
from the Father. $9. 

| That the Senſe of the word oͤosctos a- 
mong the Fathers may be drawn from 
that in which the Arians oppos'd_ it, 

4h = - 59, 60. 
That thus it denoted a numerical Eſ- 
ente. | ib. 
The ſame concluded from its very Ety- 
mology. ib. & 61. 
This Term very proper to imply a Dij- 
tin&ion of Perſons in oppoſition to Sa- 
bellius, and an Identity of Eſſence 
nin oppoſition to Arius; this made 
. _ good by Citations. ib. & 62. 
That the Fathers did not uſe the Term 
poyosgion Of TAvTHO , becauſe 


theſe would indeed imply an Identity 


of Hypoſtaſis in the Godhead, 63, &c. 
That the Doctor cannot juflly draw in 
St. Baſil to his fide, as meaning nu- 
merical Eſſence by Hypoſtafis. 64. 
Granted that the word oy0s 105. frenifies 
| rather Equality than Singulatity of 
Eſſence . ; | 1 6 5. 
et m this Caſe at leaſt it was never 
intended to exclude Singularity. ib. 


Tn. mhat proportion 6pucsotos, as deno- 


ting conſubſtantial, has been apply'd 


to the Divine Hypoſtaſes, ib. & 66. 
That Petavius does not imply, much 
leſs plainly intimate what the Doctor 


would haue him; nay 'tis his main 


Drift to prove quite the contrary, 
that is, one nwnerical Eſſence of the 
Divine Hypoſtaſes, as denoted by the 
word 0{405T 105. ib. & 67, 68, 69. 

In this caſe Individuality conſiſts with 
Community of Nature, and herein 
lies the Myſtery of the Trinity). 68. 
Some allowance being made for an abuſe 
of Terms, Dr. Cudworth meant 
well in endeavouring to remove the 
Antients far enough from Sabellm- 
nim. p. 
That the Doctor in vain goes about to 
iner, that becauſe 62087105 was ap- 
Ply'd by Greek Writers to ſigniſq 


things numerically differing, there- 


fore it does fo in the preſent Caſt. 


* | i 70. 
His Reaſonings for this anſwer'd. ib. 


In what ſenſe Dr. Sherlock aſſerted, not 


a numerical but ſyecifical Samene/, 


of the Divine Hypoſtaſes,. according 
to the Fathers, © DA bs 
That he meant. no other by ſpecifical 

than common; which being re con- 
cilable with numerical Eſſence, the 
latter is accordingly afterwards often 
aſſerted by him. ib. & 72. 


That the Nicene Fathers in ſaying that 


the Son was co-eſſential with the Fa- 


ther, meant him to be one common, 
tho ſingular Eſſence with the Father, 


and yet not one and the ſame Hypo- 
jt An 72 „&c. 
Concluded that the Fathers, even ad 


coraing to Dr. Cud worth, no other- 


wiſe apply d the Terms generical or 
ſpecifical to the Goahead, than a 
they took em to denote the ſame, mith 
common, which is not abſolutely. in- 
compoſſible with numerical. 73. 


In what ſenſe and how far Athanaſius, 


& c. intended the. Similitude, when 
| faying that the Son is Homoon ſiau 
with the Father, 4s one Man 3s. of 
the ſame Efjence with another. 74. 
What Dr. Cudworth. cites from. St, 
Auſtin. des nat prove the Divine Hh; 


hſtaſes. 
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Fim this ad hominem that there s 
no real Trinity at all. ib. & 81. 


real Diſtint jon and an Equality of The Dodor unjuſtly chavg'd with aſſert- 


them as ſuch. 
The Church in general, according to 


Athanaſius, believ'd theſe two Par- 


_ ficulars in oppoſition to Judaiſm and 


Sabellianiſm on one hand, and of 


Arianiſm and Polytheiſm on _— 
| . 
If the Perſons are at all Homobifſious in 
the Godhead, they are neceſſarily one 
4 God. : | 76 . 
That Athanaſius plainly held one ſin- 
_ gnlay and numerical Eſſence of the 
Gol hend, and by conſequence of the Di- 
Vine Hypoſtaſes. 
That the Similitudes ns'd by Athana- 
ſius, Cc. to denote the Unity of the 


Trinity, do not go, ar they ſay, on 


four feet. In what ſenſe they are to 
be conſtru d. ib. 
That Dr.Cudworth's real Drift was 


only to prove that the Fathers were 
not nominul or modal, but teal Tri- 


Only with Eunomius he confounded Di- 
vine Hypoſtaſis with numerical Eſ- 


: fence. | 
The Author begins 


| ib. 
an Apology for Dr. 


Cud worth, touching ſome matters re- 


lating to the Trinity. ib. & 79. 
The way made plain for this already, 
and to ſhew that his Senſe was right, 


altho he miſapply'd ſome Terms. 79. 


For the Doctor to aſſert that the Divine 
 Hypoſtaſes had but a ſpeciſical Unity, 
would have contradicted his princi- 
pal Scope, which was to prove that 
the Heathens in general, and in par- 


ticular the Plaromck Trinitarians, 


were Monotheiſts. ib. 
In ſpeaking of a Trinity it was his firſt 
Deſign to deliver not his own, but 
the Senfe of the Platonicks. ib. & 80. 

| The Doftor, becauſe appearing to be 
à real Trinitarian, has been miſre- 
preſented by ſome as 4 Tritheiſt. 80, 


The modern Unitarians glad to infe, 


75. 


ib. & 77. : 


ing the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt 

to be three diftin& infinite Minds or 

| Spirits, & c. | 5 | 81. 
Such words to this purpoſe imputed to 
Dr. Cud worth as he never once ut- 
ter d or meant, either in his own or 
the Perſon of other z. 82. 
That he never himſelf apply'd the word 
Noes to the three Divine Perſons > 
tho he often uſes it on other oecaſidns. 
The Noes were Figments of ſome ſpu- 
_ riows modern Platonicks. 83. 
Dr. Cud worth unjuſtly accus d of Tr 
theiſm, and rank'd by a late Writer 
with Philoponus, Joachim, Gene- 
brard, and Valentinus Gentilis. ib. 
The Dottor indeed unwary in infiſting 
upon and reviving ſome Tritheiſtick 
Terms, which the Church for ſome 
time had thought fit to lay afide. 84. 
Vnjuſtly objected that the Doctor aſſerted 
three diſtin Subſtances in the God- 
head. „ 
Nor does he do it downright, even in the 
name of the Platonicks, nor appears 
to have really meant it. ib. & 85. 
He rather chuſes to call the Triad by 
the Name of Hypoſtaſes, Sub ſiſtences 
or Perſons, | © 
When he ſays that the Hypoſtaſes were 
not held by the Fathers to be but one 
numerical Eſſence or Subſtance, he 
only means that they did not hold 
em to be indeed but one Hypoftaſis. 
Tho he does indeed aſſert the Divine Hy. 
poſtaſes to be three diſtin numerical 
Eſſences, yet does he warily avoid 
the Term Subſtances, and inſtead of 
it always ſays Subſiſtences. 86. 
Tho it /e granted, that the Doctor did 
not directly aſſert, yet did he un- 
doubtedly mean that the Godhead, tho 


triple, yet was one numerical K. 
ſenc Cs ; | ib. 


That 


' Ars. 


That be never apply'd to the Godhead 
the Terms ſpecifical or generical, 
according t0 the trieb Import "of 
em. Why he apply d*em at all. ib. 


The Doctor unjuſtly accus'd of 4 efſerting 


the Divine Hypoſtaſes to be as diflin# 
as three Angels or three Men. 87. 
That the Doctor held an Equality ft the 
Divine Hypoſtaſes, . ib. 


The Doctor accus d of reviving the Er- 
rors of valentinus Gentilis, of being 


an Arian, of holding no other IR 
lity of the Djvine Perfons, but but in 
Duration only. 97. 


Again accus 'd of holding the Son and 
Spirit to be inferior to the Father in 


Authority and Power, and vs ** 
perl God, 
The Injuſtice of theſe Accufations vey 


An Attempt made to clear him 7 


„ „ „ 
A 


That the Doctor has no way WR vr] 


| any Doctrine like that of Valentinus 
. Gentilis, or Arius. The only ſeemin 


Hint given by bim to thin that he did 


was " the name of the Plato- 
e 0. nam 1 


That Dr. Eudworth i in accountin Vor 7 


the Doctrine of the Frinit 47 not 


 bimſelf 4 profe ſs to follow th he "Pier 
nick Philoſophy. © & 50. 


Why be ſeem'd to fquour the Part 


and to give a fair account of the 
Trinity, as ſeeming | fo come near the 
Chriſtian. | ib. 


He is far from preferring it before tze 


Chriſtian Trinity, and frari 8 7 0 
cinꝑ it accordingly. ; 


' That the Doctor owns the Platonick Thi 


ad to be imperfest, ib. & 91, &c. 


| However he thinks Platoniſm prefers 


ble to Arianiſm, 4 Arianiſt . 
Photinianiſm. vi ib. 
That the Doctor difavows it, if any 


wa found to interfere with Che 
nity. 


The Doclor not to be condemn id for: * 
ble deliver as 2 Sentiment " Aa 
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3 
7 ftly hy that 1 Di 
laroniſts held the gu; 
Spirit to be eſſentially inferior Te 
Father, becauſe they aſſerted a | th 
ordination and Dependence of them 
on the Father, _ ib. & 93. 
That ſtill they held em to be one £1- 
_ ſence, ny that there was not an 
ma . 0 between them. 98: 
That t 


nickz wet not Arian, but only that 


of t he Shurjous ; that no more than 
"this ee from the duthuritys 727 4 


Conſtantine, St. Orig il and 


vius. 94. 
The ſpuriqus rug, blam d 7 1 
Cudworth for making a va 


i 


 diſproportiongte diſtance between t 
BLUE Fongte dif 1 Fe 


777 Fe indeed tends to Arianiſm by 


Thet rv Authority or Auctority of the 
Father, according to the Doffor, only 
n  Tefers ito bis Priority 145 . inal. 


That this Privity # not of Tine 5 


N 775 N15 en emanative 
Car aud their Effects. 97. 
Srl 1 t three Perſons, according to the 
oor, are co-eterna 7 A 


A Fehn e Dan ban 


Pe. Nivine Fans to be ęgual in no- 
| ng but Dur ian. | | 98 . 
The's trary moſt plainly eas wie led 
by him, that they afe e- 
qual on all accounts, ib. 
That the Plaranicks, FT em to .be 
one Eſſence done God, ib. 
Full face 1 that Dy. Cudworth 
held 00 the Father to be ermi- 
100. 
hw ſe enſe he underſt od the 800 and 
e e me e 


101. 


The "Father held, by hip fo be 1 gre om- 


nipotent a ad 7 * mh 


E. 10 
1 


and 


e Doctrine of the genuine Pl; o- 


n ” 


99 


Go 4000 ad, ws the 
Pri are from him, 
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and not he from them. ib. & 102. 


That to: be begotten of God, is to be God 
or equal with God. ib. 


Objected that Dr. Cud worth in his own 


Perſon argues the Inequality of the 
Son to the Father from theſe words 
of his: My Father is greater than 
I; he underſtanding them, with ma- 
ny of the Antients, not of bu Hu- 
manity, but his Divinity. bb. 


The Objedtion anſwer d; That the An- 


tients and the Doctor underſtood this 


indeed of Chriſt's Divinity, tho not 


in it ſelf and as ſuch, but as deri- 
vative * that of the Father. 103. 
Concluded in this ſenſe that only the 
Father as Father, &c. is greater 
than the Son. ib. & 104. 


Not ſaid, that God, but the Father is 


greater, nor that he was better 
than Chriſt. | ib, 


The Agreement of Bp Pearſon, By 


Bull and Dr. Cave, and of the 


Church in general according to St. 
_ Auſtin, with Dr. Cudworth in this 
Pm. ib. & 105, 
Dy. Cudworth's Declaration of what 
he meant by a Subordination or Infe- 
riority of the ſecond and third Per- 
ſon. This not diſagreeable to the 


Senſe of the Catholick Church, 105. 


The Doctor ſomewhat wavering in 
Words touching ſome of the Fa- 

thers, ax if they held the Father to 
be otherwiſe ſuperior and unequal to 


Son and Holy Ghoſt, than by Order 


and Original, However it appears 


' that his Senſe wat not ſo. ib. & 106. 
Falſly aſſerted, that Dr. Cudworth ac- 
cusd ſome of the Fathers of Tri- 


theiſm, becauſe they ſaid that the 


Divine Perſons are equal in Power 


and other Perfections. ib. & 107. 


He charges ſome of the Fathers with 
Tritheiſm upon anat her account, How- 


ever he appears to have been miſta- 
ben in the ground of this Charge. ib. 


That St. Cyril held a Subordination in 
the Trinity. When he blames the 


Platonicks as if carrying this too 
far, it was becauſe he thought they 
held in it an Inequality of Sub- 
ſtance. 1 108. 
That the ground of the Doctor's miſta- 
Ling St. Cyril, Oc. as if holding 

the Perſons to be co-ordinate, was 
that in ſome ſenſe they compar'd em 
to three Individuals. In what ſenſe 
they made this Compariſon. ib. & log. 
Dr. Cudworth falſly accus d of mabhing 

co-ordinate ſynonymous to co- equal. 

Subordination, according to him, con- 
ſiſts with Co- equality, nay neceſſa- 

rily ſuppoſes an Unity of Eſſence, in- 

ſomuch that without it there would 
be a Tritheiſm, ib. & 110. 
Granted that Dr. Cudworth aſſerted 
the Creed aſcribd to Athanaſius to 
be ſpurious and novel. This no 
more than Dr. Cave, the Author of 
the Animadverſions upon Dr. Sher- 
lock of the Trinity, and other 
Learned Men have alſo done. ib. & 
1 III. 


However he does not reject it as hetero- 


dox; but when rightly conſtru d, 
looks on it as a Compendium of Atha- 

_ naſius's genuine Writings, and there- 
Jore not improperly usd in the 
GOA. oo oa HoTRET, 
His . Commendation of Athanaſius, 
— | ib. &c. 
The antient and modern Church and Dr. 
Cud worth reconcil'd, as holding the 
Divine Perſons to be co- eternal toge- 
ther and co- equal. 1132. 
That the Doctor has not clearly proud 
a difference between the antient 
Church and the Schools. ib. Cc. 
Dr. Cud worth ſomewhat inconſiſtent 
in his Expreſſions. His meaning to 
be gueſs'd, not from what he has 


drop” d here and there, but from what 


appears to be his main Drift. ib. & 
| GI WO | 113. 

Obje ted that it was the Doctor 
Opinion, whether he provid it or 
not, that the antient and modern 
Church 
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| Church differ d touching the Doc- 


trine of a Trinity in Unity. ib. 
. Granted that it was ſo, yet was this thro 


a miſconſtruct ion of the Doctrine of 
the modern Church, 114. 
That the Antients held one and the 
ſame numerical Eſſence of the Divine 
Hypoſtaſes. ib. Cc. 
That it is not the now-receiv'd Doc- 
trine of the Church, that the Divine 
Perſons are co-ordinate. 11 5. 
The reaſon why Dr. Cud worth came to 
think otherwiſe, and to cenſure the 


Doctrine of the preſent Church as no- 


vel and upſtart. 1b, 


That in the Chriſtian Church there has 


been a Change not of Doctrine, but 


Words expreſſing that Doctrine. 116. 
That for three Divine Hypoſtaſes to be 


one ſingular Eſſence does not imply a 
Contradidtion. 15. 


The Docfor however falſiy accus'd of 
uſing the preſent Church more diſre= - 
| ſpe#fully than ever he really did. 117. 
The C harge retorted upon the Accuſer 


himſelf, as the firſt Broacher of 
it. ib. 


How he came to impute his own Words 


to the Doctor. 5 „b. 


| T hat the Unitarian has no ground to 


| - _ that Dr. Cud worth believ'd 
not & Trinity in Theſe, tho perhaps 
he diſapprov'd of this or that parti- 
_ calar Expoſition of it. 118, 
The Trinity to be believ'd fo far as the 
Scripture has reveal d. | ib. 
Prov'd that Dr. Cud worth firmly be- 
lieu aTrinityin Theſe. 119. 


His great Abborrente of Tritheiſm and 


Arianiſm. | | 120. 
His way of arguing for a Trinity in 
Dnity; that he always diſtinguiſhes 
the former by the names, Hypoſtaſes, 
Sub ſiſtences or Perſons, ib. 
That Dr. Cud worth no otherwiſe diſ- 
approv'd of the Trinity of the Schools 
and modern.Church, than as he miſ. 
fook it for Sabellianiſm. 121. 
Tua according to the Doctor @ real 


X 


Trinity of Perſons in the Unity of 
the Godhead, does not imply 4 Con- 
tradijct ion. ib. 
Accordmgly has it been aſſented to by 
ſome who were guided only by the 
Light of Reaſon, ib. &c. 
Not rightly ſuggeſted by a late French 
Writer, that Dr, Cudworth or the 
Plaronicks, according to him, held 
the Trinity fo be only infinite Good- 
_ neſs, Wiſdom and Power, as Attri- 
butes or inadequate Conceptions, &c. 
f the Godhead. 122, 123. 
Thefe Attributes apply'd to the Divine 
 Hhpoſtaſes only as diſtinctive Cha- 
rafters of them. ib. Kc. 
That Plato had no reaſon to feign theſe 
Attributes to be real Hypoſtaſes. ib. 
The Doctor's account of Plato in this 
point curtail'd and miſrepreſented. ib. 
That Dr. Cudworth really went with 
the Catholich Church in a middle 
way between Sabellianiſm and Aria- 
niſm ; however in words he might 
ſometimes ſeem to do otherwiſe. 125, 
A Summary of his capital Mi ſtakes 4 
Terms, 
The occaſion of another Digreſſion Mrs 
by the Doctor touching the Reſurrec- 
tion of the Body, ib. & 126. 
That the Doctor ſems to deny 4 Reſur« 
teckion of the ſame numerical Body, 
126, 127, 128, &c. 
7 he Doctrine of the Church, " that the 
ſame Body or this Fleſh, tho with 
Ban ee will riſe again. 
129, &. 


That pr. Cudworth ſeems to haveerr'd 


about this Point by n in the 
ſteps of Origen. © 130. 
However he is not yeſolute in rn Senti- 
ment, but elſewhere with Origen 
declares himſelf orthodoxy, ib, & 


131. 


Some perhaps would be apt to blame 


bim for being inconſiſtent in 4 Poing 
of ſuch importance. ib. & 132. 
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That the Author has not diſputed with 
the Doctor ſuch matters as were 
purely human, tho doubtful 3 but 
only ſuch as ſeem'd to interfere, as 
deliver'd by him, with © ſound Di- 
vinity; ſome Inſtances of theſe, 1 8 * 
c. 

Queſtiond whether Moſchus or Mochus, 
the Inventor of the Atomical Phyſi- 
ology, were the ſame with the Jewiſh 
Ro ONO 133. 
Some Doubts concerning a Plaſtick Na- 
ture, as aſſerted by the Doctor againſt 

_ the Carteſian Hypotheſis. 134, &c. 
That Dr. Cudworth has not expreſly 


call'd the Idea of God innate, tho 


natural; in which he ſeems not to 

_ claſh with Mr, Lock. 138. 

Thought probable by Dr. Cave, that 
Chalcidius was not a Chriſtian, 
and much leſs an Eccleſiaſtick. ib. & 
6 


| £ 136. 
Fabricius, Huetius and Voſſius do ſo 


far agree with Dr. Cudworth, that 


he was at leaſt 4 Chriſtian. ib. 


Suppos'd by a late Critick, that Dr. 
Cudworth miſtook Vectius Valens 


| for Vettius, and alſo confounded this 
| ſame vettius with Veſtius Valens an 
Augir of Antioch, ib. 


according to the Doctor, in the time 
of Romulus, ut of Varro himſelf, 
who mentions him. Granted how- 
ever that the Doffor's Reaſoning 
Granted to a late Critick, that Hera- 
elitus was 4 Materialiſt. 137. 
That he, as alſo the Egyptians, Py- 


thagoras, Xenocrates, Parmenides, 


Ke. tho they might not have a vight 


Again, that this Vettius did not livelas | 
| That Dr. Cudworth and Dr. Grew ne- 


ib. & 137. 


dee bim ame. 


Conception of, yet believ'd one Cod. ib. 
Some other little Scruples might be ef- 
fer d touching what it advanc'd in 
the Intellectual Syſtem, and from 
it in ths Book ; which yet as mt 
affecting the main Doctrines herein, 


the Author has not thought hi 
bound to anſwer. Ns wx 


Dr, Cudworth and Dr. Grew cenſur d 


by a late Critick, as putting Wea 
Pons into the hands of Atheiſts. ib. 
| Co 
That they did this in oppoſing Des E 
tes, and adhering to Ariſtotle, and 
ſetting up a Plaſtick and Vital Na. 
ture. . 139. 
This Charge in all reſpects maſt unjuſt, 
That thoſe Doors never expreſh oh 
jected Carteſianiſm as ſuch, ib. 
Newer eſbous d the Doctrine of Ariſto- 
tle, or reviv'd Subſtantial Forms. ih. 
However that this Doctrine may well 
conſiſt with the Spirituality of God, 
and has no way prejudic'd what Des 
Cartes has ſaid of it, 141. 
Tho God may have given ſome Powers 
of moving, &e. to Matter, yet does 
it not thence follow, that Matter 


can move it ſelf independently on 
bim. | ib. 


ver aſſerted the Piaſtick and Vital 
Nature as principal Agents, but only 
as Inſtruments in the hand of God. 


In which ſenſe what they offer ow 
way make. for Atheiſm. ib. 


The ſame Critick threatens Dr. Cud- 
worth yet further. He is advis'd 
ib. &c. 
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1 kinds of Fataliſts. p. I, 2. 
| That the Democritick Fate im- 
5 plies downright Atheiſm. 2. 
5 This kind of Fate grounded on the Ato- 
mical Phyſiology. - hs 
A general Idea of the Atomical Phyſi- 
ology and its Invention, 3. as alſo 
1; 9. 18. 


8 


many of the Antients that were not 
Atheiſtical. 


ſutable to the Atomical Phyſulogy, 
and accordingly has been aſſerted by 


4s alſo 24, &c. 28, 29. 

The Notion of incorporeal Subſtance 
.  derivd ly the Antients particularly 
bs from this Principle, That Nothing 
5 can come from Nothing, or go to 
; Nothing. The ſame alſo à ground 

for diſcarding ſubſtantial Forms and 
= *' real Qualitys. 8, &c. and 11, &c. 
©” Of the Fila Atoms of . Anaxagoras. 


| 10, II. 
Subſtantial Forms and real ualitys 
reſoly'd into Mechaniſm and Fun- 
cy. we 1b, 
Souls conceiv'd by the antient Atomiſts 
To be diftin&® from Matter and Bod), 
and at once immortal, 11, 12, &c. 
How the Antients came to hold the Pre- 
exiſtence and Tranſmigration of Souls, 
and in what ſenſe they held this 
latter, 13, 14, 15, 16,17. 
Immateriality, Immortality and Pre- 
exiſtence, according to the antient 
Atomiſts, common not only to human 
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The Atomical Phyſiology embrac'd by 
3 
The Notion of incorporeal Subſtance very 


moſt of the antient Atomiſts.4,5,6,7. 


Souls, but to all Souls and Lives. 

| : 15, &c. 
Concluded that the Doctrine of the In- 
corporeity, Immortality, Pre-exiſ- 
tence and Tranſmigration of Souls 
had the ſame Original with the Ato- 

. mical Phyſiology. 1 ITS BOP o, 
A Moderation of the Diſpute, whether 
Souls pre-exiſt or - are immediately 
created by God : More . probable that 
Souls are continually created. 18,19, 

| 20. 
The Immortality of Souls not grounded 
ſo much on their own Nature, as the 
Divine Will, The Souls of Brutes 
whether immaterial. and immortal. 

| | 21. 
More reaſonable to ſuppoſe with Pytha- 
goras and Empedocles, that all 
Lives and Souls are as old as the 
firſt Creation, than that they are 
continually generated either in Men 
or Brutes, and conſequently corpo- 
„„ EE gr » 
The Soul not a Flame or Fire. Abſurd 
to argue that ſenſleſs Matter can be- 
come ſenſitive, 22, 23, &c. 
Advantages of the Atomical Phyſiology 
beyond any other. 25, 26, &. 
The Diſtinction of Body and Spirit 
clear'd by the true Atomical Phyſ10- 
logy. 27% 
Atomology and Pneumatology very fitly 
Join'd together by the Antients, 29. 
The latter firſt ſeparated from the 
former | by Leucippus, Democritus 
and Protagaras. 30, 31. 
The former ſeparated from the latter 
by Plato and Ariſtotle. 32. 
Yb2 CHAP. 


Xii 
| CHAP. Il. 

Tho neither Atomicijm nor Corporealiſm 
fingly taken be eſſentially Atheiſtical, 
yet coupl'd together, they are. 33. 

The firſt Atheiſtick Argument, That 

we have no Idea of God, and that 


diction. 34. 
The ſecond Ar gument, That there is no 
God, becauſe no Omnipotence or cre- 


ative Power, as Theifts ſuppoſe. 


IG 34, Ke. 
The third Argument, That there is no 


incorporeal God, and therefore no 
God, 8 36, &c. 
The Atheiſts endeavour to prove that 
the Doctrine of incorporeal Subſtance 


proceeded chiefly from the Abuſe of 
abſtra# Names, &c. 37. 


The Atheiſts endeavour to prove that 


there not ſo much as a corporeal 
God. 


corporeal Soul of the World in the 


. ſenſe of the Platoniſts, nor an origi- 


nal Quality of Mind in the Matter 
f it in the ſenſe of the 
3 40% 41. 
Again the Democriticks argue, That 
| there is no perfectly happy Animal, 
incorruptible and immortal, and there- 
fore no God. 3 
Again, that there is no firſt Moder, and 
therefore no God. 5 ib. 
And as there is no firſt Mover, fo nei- 
ther can there be a firſt Thinker, and 
therefore no God. ib. & 43. 
Impoſſible that there ſhould be any 


Knowlede, Conception or Exemplar of 
Things before they were in being, and 


conſequently that there ſhould be 4a 
God or Cauſe of them at all. a 
he Morld not form'd by God, ſay the 
Atheiſts, becauſe ſo ill-made, ib. 

No Providence, ſay they, becauſe of the 
unequal Diſpenſation of things in 
5 Life : and no Providence, no 
—WBW Rene RY 


| Tour God, ſay they, was not able to form 
the Notion of him implizs a Contra- 


Several bold Querys touching God's For- 


3Zò, 39, &c. Of the Stratonical Athejjm. 51, &c 
The Atheiſts Argument, That there is 


no God, becauſe there is not an in- 


33, 54. 
Strato Lampfacenus the firſt 4 ron of 


4% 
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No God, ſay they, becauſe impoſſible 
that any Being, or at leaſt a miſt 
happy Being, ſhould be preſent in all 


places, and concern'd about all 
things. ib. 


the World, whether we ſuppoſe him 
to be corporeal or incorporeal. 46. 


mation of the World. ib. 
"Tis the Intereſt of Mankind in gene- 
ral, ſays the Atheiſt, that there 
ſhould be no God. 47. 
Again, it is the particular Intereſt of 
Civil Sovereigns and Communitys, 
that there ſhould be no Belief of God 
or Religion, | 48, KC 
The Democriticks Concluſion, that the 
World was made by Chance, 50, &c. 


CHAP. III. 


and 55. 
Matter, according to Strato, eſſentially 


endu'd with Life, Perception and 
ſelf-a&ive Power, but without Con- 
ſcrouſneſs or Self-enjoyment, $2, 53. 
How diſtinguiſhd from the Atomical - 
Atheiſm, . 


The Hylozoick Corporealiſt neceſſarily an 


this Atheiſm, ib. 
Hippocrates eæempted from the Impu- 
tation of Hylozoick Atheiſm. 55, &c. 


Of the Anaximandrian Atheiſm ; how 


_ diſlinguiſh'd from the . 
5 | 56, Oe. 
Only a material Cauſe of all things | 

aſſign d by the Anaximandrians and 
Democriticks. 


57. 
Its Antiquity, 38. 
Ariſtotle's Reaſons againſt it. ib. 


Anaxagoras commended by Ariſtotle 
for introducing Mind into the Uni- 
verſe, ib. 
The World an tientiy held to be the Off- 
ſpring of Flux and Motion, or of 
Night, and Chaos and Love. $8, 59. 
1 Love 
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Love made the ſupreme Deity by Par- 
menides, Heſiod and others. 59. 


Of the Pleudo-Stoical Atheiſm ; how 


diſiinguiſh'd from the Hylozoick or 


Anaximandrian. 60, &c. 
A fort of dull Atheiſts beſides the Phi- 
loſophich ones. 62. 


The whole World, according to ſome an- 


tient Stoicks, a Body govern'd by 4 
Plaſtich or Vegetative Nature. ib. 
A Summary of the four Philoſophical 
Forms of Atheiſm. MR 
That there neither has been, nor can be 
any other Scheme of Atheiſm de- 
| ved. bs 1b. &. 


Abſurd to ſuppoſe. ſenſleſs, ſenſitive and 


ratio a' Matters, &c. the Cauſes of 
all things. 64, &c. 
Of the Aſtrological Atheiſm. 65. 


That the Principles of all Atheiſts do 


introduce Neceſſity 66. 
But this Neceſſity different in different 


Schemes of Atheiſm. ib. &c. 


The Anaximandrian and Democritick 


Atheiſts ſupposd an Infinity of 
Worlds. 3 6 


1 To 
Some ſtupid Atheiſts, who hold the 


World's Eternity, and its being go- 
vern'd by anorderly but ſenſieſs Na- 
ture. | 68. 


. Pliny's Opinion, that the World it (elf 
' as eternal and invariable is the only 


God. 1 
How the ſeveral Forms of Atheiſm are 
- repugnant to and tend to deſtroy each 

her.. | 70, 71, 72. 
The Democritick Atheiſm more con ſi- 

derable than the Anaximandrian. 72. 
The Stoical Atheiſm leſs conſiderable 

than the Stratonical. 73. 


A Summary of the Democritick and 


Straronick Atheiſms, which are the 
moſt conſiderable. ib K 74. 
A baffling of theſe, in effe a full Con- 


futation of Atheiſm. ib. 


Abſurd, that Life and Perception or 
Underſtanding, tho without Conſci- 
ouſneſs, ſhould be eſſential to Matter 


a ſuch, 75. 


A ſhort Scheme of the intended Confu- 
tation of all the Forms of Atheiſm. 
; | 76, 77. 
The ſeveral Forms of Atheiſm Rel in 
this, that ſenſleſs Matter is the Ori- 
ginal of all things, ib. 
The Atomich Atheiſts utterly explodgg 2 
Plaſtick Nature. 57% 
The mechanical Philoſophy excluding all 
final Cauſes, thereby excludes all 
Mental and Divine Cauſality. ib. &c. 
Either there is a Plaſtick Nature, or all 
things come to paſs either fortuitouſ- 
, br are immediately done by God; 
the Abſurdity of both theſe latter, 
70, 79, 80, 81, Ke. 
Abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the Bodys of 
Animals can be form'd by mere for- 
tuitous Mechaniſm, 80, &c. 
Concluded that there is a Plaſtick Na- 
ture, acting ſubordinately to God in 
the Motion of Matter, &c. 82, 83. 
General Laws of Motion not ſufficient 
without God's immediate Preſidency, 
or a Plaſtick Nature. 84. 
A Plaſtick Nature, as it reaſonably 
might, ſo has been ſuppos d by the 
beſt Philoſophers of all Ages. es. 
A Deſcription of the Plaſtick Nature. 
| | 86, 102, &c. 
How it differs from Art either in Pre- 
eminence or Defect. ib. & 87, 88, 


; F ' of 3 
That there is ſuch a Plaſtick Nature, 
as was before deſcribd, acting for 
Ends, but without Knowledg or Con- 
ſciouſneſs, made ' probable by Inſtances 


and Similitudes. 89, 90, 96, 
A further Deſcription of the Plaſtick 


Extenſion and Cogitation not rightly 
made the general Heads of all En- 
„„ | 91. 
That there may be Action and vital E- 
nergy diftin& from Local Motion, yet 
without that Conſciouſneſs which is 
in the animal Life, and ſuch is that 
of the Plaſtick Nature, 91, 92, &c. 


The 


xiv 
The Plaſtick Nature allow'd to have a 


certain drowſy and unawaken'd Cogi- 
tation. ib 


That the Eſſence of the Soul does mot: 


conſiſt in actual Cogitatiun. 93. 
The Syſtole and Diaſtole of the Heart 
not to be ſolv'd mechanically, 94, &c. 
Nature, according to Harvy's Deſcrip- 
tion of it, a kind of Fate. 95. 
Nature not act ing by Knowledg nor ani. 
mal Fancy, muſt be concluded to act 
 fatalh. pl 95, Or. 
Nature not a Miſtreſs, but Servant to 
that Reaſon by which it ats. 96. 
The Plaſtick Nature, a part of Divine 
Providence, 3 
The Plaſtick Nature incorporeal, becauſe 
WY it is Life, | A | ib. 
That there is one Plaſtick Nature in the 
corporeal World, 99. 


Ariſtotle b/am'd for not expreſly deter- 


mining Nature to be either a Subſtance 
corporeal or incorporeal, or an Acci- 
pp | Ws 
Concluded with Ariſtotle, that the 
Plaſtich Nature in particular Bodys 

z à lower inconſcious Part or Power 
loag'd in a ſuperior Soul. 99, loo. 
"The ſame to be ſaid of the Plaſtich 
Nature of the whole World, that it 
s aninferior Principle of a ſuperior 
 anundane Soul, which is it ſelf con- 
ſcious and intellectual. ib. &c. 
Not improbable that all the greater 
Parts of the World have their par- 
ticular Plaſlick Lives or vegetative 
Souls. e 102. 
Ariſtotle commended for joining Mind 
to inconſcious Nature; Strato and 
the Stoicks blam'd for the contrary, 
and for making the Plaſtick or ſenſ- 
leſs Life of Nature the only Original 
of all Life, 102, &c. 


Abſurd to ſuppoſe with the Hylozoicks, 


that thoſe higher Lives of Senſe, 


Animality. and Reaſon, do riſe from 


the ſenſleſs Life of Nature. 104. 
The Hylozoicks abſurdly confound the 
Plaſtick Life of Nature with il. 
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dom and Underflanding, ib. &c. 
Again they err in making the Plaſtich 
Life of Nature to be a mere corpo- 
real thing. 105, &c. 
The Carteſian Philoſophy cenſur'd for 

rejecting the Plaſtick Nature, and 

deriving all from the neceſſary Mo- 
tion of Matter, without any fmal 
Cauſality. 106, &c. 
The ſame again cenſur d for ſeeming to 
make Matter neceſſarily exiſtent, and 

eſſentially infinite or eternal. 107, 
Not judg'd hawever that Des Cartes re- 

ally deſign d Atheiſm, N 
Not only a dull and earthly Disbelief of 

any thing beyond the reach of Senſe, 

but alſo Immorality of Temper and 
an Affectation of Singularity, Cauſes 

of Atheiſm. | 107, 108. 
The latter, that is, a Pretence of be- 

ing wiſer than the reſt of the World, 

gave occaſion- here to open all the 
 Myſterys of Atheiſm in order to con- 
: fute them, | 108. 


CHAP. IV. 


That Men have an Idea in their Minds 


anſwering to the word God. 109,110, 
A preparatory Lemma towards ſtating 
the Idea of God. 111. 


Senſleſs Matter not the only unmade 


thing, and Original of all other 
things. ib. &c. 
If there had been nothing from Eternity, 
there never could have been any 
. thing, ib. 
of God declar'd, in way of 
anſwer to the firſt Atheiſtick Objec- 
- $0 | | 112. 
They who apply the name of God to 
ſenſleſs Matter, no better than A- 
theiſts. Me 
A corporeal God and Matter, according 
to the Stoicks; and an incorporeal 
God and Matter, according to others, 
the two unmade firſt Principles of all 
things. 112, &c. 


Ariſtotle not therefore a-Denier of God 


to be the firſt and ſole Principle f 
4A 


— 
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all things, becauſe he aſſerted the 
World to be eternal. 113. 
They who hold two ſelf-exiſtent Prin- 
ciples, God and Matter, and that 


the former is an animaliſh perceptive 


Nature, not downright Atheiſts. 114. 
Downright Atheiſts hold all Animality 
and Self-perceptiveneſs to be educ d 
out of nothing and reduc'd again into 
nothing, and that inconſcious Matter 
is the firſt Principle of all. 114, &c. 
Materialiſts however owning 4 God, 


yet had not a right and genuine Idea 


of him. 5 
Neither Matter nor any thing elſe can 
exiſt independently on Gol. 116. 
Democritus and Epicurus not therefore 
accounted Atheiſts, becauſe they aſ- 
ſerted eternal ſelf-exiſtent Atoms, 


but becauſe they den) d a perfect _ 
. 1 


over em. CCR 
A brief Idea of God, that he is a Being 
abſolutely perfect, &c. and conſe- 


quently endu'd with inmite Knowledg | 


What is meant by Omnipotence or infinite 
Power. 5 117. 


Omnipotence commonly own'd as an At- 


5 of the Deity by Pagan The- 
iſts, een ib. 
That God is infinitely good. Leſs diſ- 
' honourable to impute to him Defelt 
ef Power than of Goodneſs. 118. 
God the Eſſence of Good; this his diflin- 

guiſhing Character. 119. 
' Plato's Deſcription of that higheſt 
Good, which is ſuperior to Know- 


120. 


Vertue and Morality not factitious, but 
deriv'd to us from the Deity, ib. 
The Scripture tells us that it is Love. 
| E f ib. Nc. 

That God is alſo infinitely juſt, 121,122. 


The Atheiſt argues againſt the Idea of 
God, a conceiv'd to be infinitely. 


| 00d. } ib. 
Unite Goodneſs, Wiſdom aud Power, 
conceiv'd as ſubſtantial things, - the 


 groundof the Pythagorean and Pla- 


- *tonick Trinity. . 
A more full Deſcription of God. 123. 
That there is but one God. 1244 


An Anſwer to this Difficulty, that an 
Idea of the Oneneſs or Singularity of 
God has no Foundation in Nature, 
becauſe of the Heathen Polytheiſm. 

125, &c, 

The Opinion of many ſelf-exiſtent Deitys 


Irrational in it ſelf, and repugnant 


to the Phenomena. 126, &c. 
Therefore the leſs ground to think, that 
the more intelligent Pagans were 
of that Opinion; and accordingly bis 


prov'd that they were not. 128. 
Not whatever is eternal is therefore 
ſelfexiſtent. ib. 


The Antients, according to Herodotus, 


generally aſſerted a Theogonia. ib. 


Probable, that Heſiod aſſerted one un- 
made Deity, which he term'd Love. 

| WY "29, 
The Valentinian thirty Gods or ons 
- deriv'd from one ſelf-originated De- 


ity call d Bythus. 15. 
Ditheiſm or the Opinion of 4 good and 


an evil ſelf-exiſtent God, the neareſt 


2 


Approach to an abſolute Polytheiſm,or 1 5 


mens holding more independent co- 
ordinate Gods, The ground of that 
Opinion, | 130. 
Plutarch's reaſon for it. 131, &c. 
His Account of the Origin of Evil. ib. &c. 
The. chief Aſſertors of this Doftrine 
were the Manichzans, the Marcio- 
nires, and Plutarch. ib, 
God according to Plutarch not the Cre- 
ator, but only the Methodizer of the 


World. Mes 432. 
Plutarch' e Endeavour to prove, that 


Ditheiſm was the Perſuaſion of all 
the wiſeſt Heuthens. 1 


33. 
His Reaſons for imputing Dirbefin to 


Plato propos d, and examin d. 133, 
Plato's Account of the Origin of "Emil. 
That he did not impute it to God nor 
unqualifyd Matter, nor yet to an 
evil Demon, but to the — of 

f | | * f me 
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imperfe# Beings, 136, 137. 
The Principle of Evil at length over- 
rul'd hy the Principle of Good. 138. 


Plutarch miſtaken in imput ing Good and 


Evil to two ſubſtantial perceptive 
Principles, as the Opinion not only of 


Plato, but other Philoſophers, the 


thagoreans, Heraclitus, Empedo- 
1 - mr ib. &c. 


The ſame as wrongfully imputed by him 


to the Chaldeans, Egyptians and 
Perſians. YI 139, Oc. 
Probable that the Perſian Magi did not 
underſtand by their evil Damon an 
independent Principle, but a ſatani- 
cal one, dependent, as we likewiſe 
own, upon God. | 140. 
Ditheiſm, or the Belief of two alive 
unmadle fubſtantial Principles of Good 
and Evil, acknowledg'd by Fauſtus 


not to have been the receiv'd Doctrine 


Bi 2d ( 
Plutarch, Numenius and Atticus the 
only Greek Philoſophers, that pub- 
lickly aſſerted this Ditheiſtick Doc- 
frine." ©: 142. 


St. Athanaſius's Cenſure of them. ib. 
Plutarch, tho a Ditheiſt, yet not a 


Polytheiſt, he holding all the other 
Gods, excepting the good God and 
the evil Damon, to have been genera- 
ted or created. 


That the Pagans did not hold all their 


Gods to be ſelf-exiſtent, becauſe ma- 
ny of em were only dead Men or He- 
roes, nay Politys, Citys, Stars, &C. 
wich were only Parts of the gene- 
rated Horld. 143, Oc. 
That the Demons, Genii, Lares, dei- 


Hd Accidents or Affections of Sub- 


ſtances, as Vertue, Piety, &c. or the 
ſeveral Names of God, could not be 


look'd on by the Pagans as ſo many . 
ſelf-exiſtent Gods, 14, Oc. 


An Account why the ene ſupreme God 
was call d by and worſhip'd under ſe- 
veral Names. 
That there were ſeveral Names or No- 
tions of the one ſupreme God, accor- 


146, 147, Ot. 


ding to the ſeveral Manifeſtations of 
his Power, c. 147. 
That the Pagan Polytheiſm did not con- 
fiſt in owning a multitude of unmade 
independent Gods, but in unduly 


mingling the Worſhip of the Creature 


with that of the Creator. 149. 
Omnipotence own'd to be an Attribute of 
God by the Pagans. ib. 


Fauſtus's aſſerting that the Jews and 
_ Chriittans borrow'd the Notion of one 
ſupreme God from the Pagans, an 
Argument that the Pagans upheld 
it. 130. 
That the Pag. Polytheiſm is not tobe 
underſiood of many unproduc'd ſelf- 
exiſtent Deitys, but according to 
ſome Equivocation of the word God. 
na ISI. 
Of the ſeveral Significations of the word 
God. | . 
A Deſcription of God, according to the 
mind of the Pagan Theiſts,® 152. 
When it is ſaid by the Pagans, that the 
Gods or all the Gods were generated, 
this is meant of d Jed and not the 73 _ 
Jeioy or 6 J8ogs r 
That the Theogonia and Coſmogonia 
were look'd on as the ſame among 
the Antients, and held to be tempo- 
rary; this provd from Plato's Ti- 
mxus. 153,154, 155, Ce. 
Tet ſtill they held one ungenerated God 
or immutable Eſſence, 154. 
Plato's diſlike * whole fabulous 
Theogonia or Generation of the 
. | 150. 
Plato held one ſupreme God, notwith- 
ſtanding his ſupramundane and eter- 
nal, as well as his mundane and gene- 
rated Gods, | 156. 
Plato held the Novity of the World and 
the beginning of Time. 187,170, 
The World and Gods, according to Plato, 
Heſiod, Ovid, Strabo, Seneca, Cc. 
form'd by the one ſupreme God out of 
Chaos or Confuſion. 1 58,159,1 60,Cc. 
Ovid clear'd from being an Antimonar- 
chiſt q | g | tb, 
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The inferior Gods held by the Pagans to 
be Co-rulers or Co-governors with the 
ſupreme God, 2 B60. 
Heſiod and Homer unjuſtly ſuſpected by 
Plato and Ariſtotle to be Atheiftick 


Theogoniſts. 161. 


4s well Theiſtick as Atheiſtick Pagans 


made Chaos and the Ocean ſenior to 


the Gods, or the World and Night the 


Mother of them. . 


Tis Opinion of the Origin of the in- 
ferior Gods from Chaos very antient, 
embrac'd by many, and probably de- 
riv'd from Moſes to the Pagans. 162. 

The Reaſm why the Egyptians Pic- 
turd the Demons in Boats. 162,163. 

That the antient Cabala, which deriv'd 


the Coſmogonia and Theogonia 


from Chaos and Love, was not at firſt 


Atheiſt ical. 163. 


Why the 4ntiznts thorgbt Water to be 
_ divinely inſpir'd. + ib. 
Love not the Offspring of Chaos. 163, 

: 164. 


Concluded that tho the Pagans held a 
Multiplicit) of Gods, yet they un- 


derſtood all of them, excepting one, 
to have been generated, 164. 
Ariſtotle, and before him Ocellus Lu- 
canus, Epicharmus and the Chal- 
deans, c. denying a Coſmogonia 
or temporary Product ion of the World, 


did conſequently dery a Theogonia. 


The World, according to Plotinus and 
Proclus, eradiated from God, as 
Liebt from the Sun, 166. 
The modern Platoniſts, agreeably to A- 


riſtotle, but diſagreeably to Plato, 
aſſerted the World and all the inferior 

' Gods and Souls fo be eternal, yet 
withal deriv'd by way of Emanation 
from the ſupreme Deity, 166, 167, 
Fl | 168, Ge. 

No Repugnancy, according to the madern 
Platoniſts, between Exiſtence from 


Eternity and being produc'd by ano- 


ther, 167,168. 


Accordingly both theſe affirm'd of the 


inferior Gods and World, 169. 
The Platonick Aſſertors of the World's 
Eternity fo far from being Atheiſts, 
that it was a Belief of God's emana 
tive Fecundity and Goodneſs that led 
em into that Error. |» 7 


Ditheiſts the only Aſſertors of the Self- 


_ "exiſtence of Matter. 170. 
How the Pagans, tho ſometimes in 
words they confounded, yet made & 
aliſtinction between the ſupreme and 
inferior Gods, 170, 171. 
Several Names of the ſupreme God in 
ſeveral Countys. 3 


Why the Pagans ſometimes confounded 
the inferior Gods with the ſupreme. ib. 


The Reaſon of thoſe Forms of Speech, 

ſub Jove, ſub Dio. =” 2 
Jupiter ſometimes taken for a deifyd 
Man born in Crete or Arcadia, but 
moſt commonly for the ſupreme Dei- 


The Pagan Theology confounded with 4 
mixture of Phyſiology and Herolo- 
8 ä It, ib. 

Zeys Sabazius introducd among the 
Greeks, as a Name of the ſupreme 
God, from the Hebrew Sebaoth. 
This found fault with by Ariſtopha- 
nes as a new and ſtrange God. 17 z- 


As the Greeks by Zeus and Zey,- ſo t 


Latins by Jupiter and Jovis denoted! 
the ſupreme Deity, 173. 
Jupiter or Jovis not rightly etymolo- 
gix d a Juvando or Juvans Pater, 
but from the Hebrew Jovah or Jah- 
voh, gc. „ 
O 38% and 7, Heier, & d alter and 
7 Sapiroy us d ſignantèr for the 
ſupreme God; tho ſometimes indeed 
the latter words are apply d to Dæ- 
mons and Hero's. 174, 175. 
Titles, Epithets, &c. incommunicably 
proper tothe ſupreme God, apply d to 
him by the Pagans. 175, 176. 
Why the Epicureans jeeringly term d 


God a Fortune: telling old H oman. 76. 
Te Pagans uni ver ſally aſſerted one un- 


made God and Creator of all things. ib. 
73-21 Tc Apol- 


wilt 
Apollonius Tyanzus ſet up by the De- 
"oil to uje ith Chrift Teſus.176, 177. 


He, thi a Polytheiſt, yet was til a 


 Mmatrchiſt. 1 


Celſus 4 profeſs*d Polytheiſt, yet il. | 


un Aſſertor of one. ſupreme God and 
the Divine.Omnipotence, 178. 
Malchus, term'd by the Greeks Por- 
Phyrius, 4 vealom Aſeertor of one 
ſopreme Deity, the Creator of Mat- 
fer and all the World. 178, 179. 
Hierocles, an eminent Oppoſer of Chriſ- 
tianity, whether the ſame with him 
who wrote upon the Golden Verſes or 
not, was at once a Champion for the 
| Gods, and yet an Aſſertor of one 
God above theth all. 179, (Fc. 
Julian the Emperor and greateſt Oppo- 
pofer of Chriſtianity, an undoubted 


Maximus Madaurenfis's Expreſſion f 


the peneral Senſe of the Pagans, 


touching their Belief of one ſupreme” * God 


18 1 5 & c. 


Longimanus's Confeſſion of one ſupreme 


That the Pagans generally diſclaim d 

the Opinion of many unmade ſelf- 
exiſtent Deitys, appears from Artio- 
Hits. 


_ Pagans by Clemens Alexandrinus , 


 LaRantiits, Euſebius, St. Auſtin, and 


Paulis Orofjus. 
The Pagans not only after, but alſo be- 


foxe Chriſtianity aſſerted one fupreme 
God | | 


0 - | 1b. 
The Authority of the Sibylline Prophecys 


and other Pagan Oracles 'deſervedly 


ſſiuſſpected. 5 ib. 
cer ty '« Worſiier n 


'Gods, and among others of the Stars, 


and eſpecially of the Sun, yet own'd 
"we ſupreme unmade Deity, which he, 
ac alſo the Petſtan Magi,  term'd Mi- 


\  UWiras'0r Oromaſdes. 183, 186, &c. 
ide one ſupreme God diſtinguiſſ d iy the 
"Names of Oromaſdes, Mithras and 
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¶ ſome to be rely d on. 18 
The Egyptians, notwithſtanding their 
multifarious Polytheiſm, yet aſſerted 
| „ 
The ſame is achnowleug u touching the 
i by God. | 
Why the Egyptians pidur'd Horus or 
184. 


The Bool imputed to Ari 


Arimanius, and therefore term'd by 
Zoroaſter and the Perſian Magi 
. threefold, as having in him a Trinity 
of Hypoſtaſes. - 186. 
The Theology of the Greeks term' d 
Seo neiet, becauſe of a Thracian In- 
vent ion. | 18 7. 
An Account of the Deſcent and Country 
of Orpheus, aud of the Time when 
he flouriſl/d. 187. 
The Orphick Verſes, tho ſuted to the 
Doctrine of Orpheus, yet perhaps 
were not compos d by himſelf, but ſome 
other Poet, = 


The Orphick Poems much older than 


Herodorus, Plato and Ariſtotle, and 
had in great eſteem among the Pa- 
gans, ib. &c. 


Orpheus 4 great Aſſertor, if not the 
Aſſertor of one ſupreme Deity. 180, 


firſt Teacher of Polytheiſm among the 
Greeks, and of the various Myth3- 
log) and Fables of the Gods, yet 
ac hnowledgd one ſupreme unmade 


: \ 


188, 189, &c. 


The Credit of ſome at leaſt of the Or- 


pPhick as well as the Sibylline Ver- 
ges to be ſuſpetted, but the Authority 


9, 190. — 


one ſupreme God, and alſo the Be- 
ginning and Formation of the World 
; 1 191, 192. 


the World, like a young Mau, beard- 
leſs. 5 "Oh EE ee. 
The Egyptians Aſſertors of incorporeal 
Subſtance, as alſo of the Immortality, 
e ſtence and Tranſmigration of 
Souls. 3 1 


10. 
ſtotle, de ſe- 
cretiore parte Divinæ Sapientiæ, 

unqueſtionably ſpurious. 193. 
The Triſmegiſtick Books, tho they 
"ſhould all of em be granted: to be 
ſpurious, as Caſaubon thought em, 

, yet would they afford no inconſiderable 
Argument, to prove that the Egyp- 
tians aſſerted one ſupreme God. ib. 


_ 
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Hwever it dogs not appear that they 
were all ſpurious, _  Janiblichus's + 
Judgment herein oppos'd . Caſau- 
bon' 4% 193, 194. 
Sme Triſmegiſtick Books forg 4 pure- 
ly by. Chriſtians ;, and others of em, 
th not written by Triſmegiſtus him. 
ſelf, yet contain his Opinions, and 
. ſhew the Egyprians Belief of one u-. 
pPireme God. 194, 195. 
Orpheus's aſierting of one God, is an 
argument that the Egyptians, from 
whom he .deriv'd his Doctrine, did 


5 the ſame; 3 which alſo appears from 7 
the Teſlimanys not only of Apollo- 
nius Tyanans, but eſpecially of Plu- 


tarch, Horus Apollo, Sanchunia- 
thon, Jamblichus, Damaſcius, Or. 
195, 196, 197, e. 
Plucarch and Horus Apollo's Reaſons 
. why the Egyptians made the Croco- 
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rantly worſhipd & the Athenians, 
berauſe they had not the 9 


That | 


- . 


That Aratus's Zeg was the one ſupreme 
God; prov'd by St, Paul, that him 


the Athenians ignorantly worſhip d; 
the ſame evident from a Paſſage in 


Antoninus. ib. 263. 
Ne Senſe of this Saying of St. Paul, 
In the Wiſdom of God, the World 


by Wildom knew not God. ib. 264. 


CHAP. V. 


That the Pagans beſides ow vulgar | 


and political had alſo a more arcane 
and natural Theology, which was 
alſo that of their Prieſts and wiſe 
x To 265. 
That the fabulous Theology of the 


Greeks and Romans generated not 
only the other Gods, but alſo Jupiter 


himſelf , this comiv'd at by Poli- 


 Ficians for the ſake of the Vulgar, 
who could not conceive a thing with- 


out a Beginning. | 2866. 
Ther the generality of the wiſer Pa- 
gans, even ſuch as were Poets, con- 


- flanthy aſſerted Jupiter to be the Fa- 
her both of Gods and Men. 267. 


That even the Civil Theology of the 
Pagans had in it an appearance of a 
Plurality of independent Gods. 25 7, 


. That the Poetical Gods of the Heathens 4 


. were only ſn many ſeveral Names 


and Notions of one ſupreme God, as 


manifeſting bis ſeveral Powers "and 
Effets in the World, Thought more 
_ folemn even by the Philoſophers to 


wt God this, Than all at once. 


'268, 


(ſupreme God-in the Egyptian Theo- 
logy from his ſeveral Powers and 
| Effet 5. ib. "QC. 
That other Nations looking an the Egyp- 
tian Theology as a Pattern, did ac-- 
cordingly make many Gods of 0re.269., 


That even the inferior Gods had many 


Proper Names given em ty the 
"Greeks and Romans. . 


bat the ſupreme God was more eſpe- 
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cially Polyonymous, as preſiding over 


ſeveral Parts of the World. ib. 282, 
& c. 


That the Geral Names af one ſupreme 


God ſeem'd to imply a Polytheiſm not 


only as ſuch, but alſo as having pe- 


culiar Temples and Rites of Mor- 
ſhip.” 270, &c. 


Pan an univerſal Deity, the Maker and 


Ruler of the World. 271. 
Janus often taken for the ſupreme uni- 
verſal Deity, 

Janus and jupiter were but nes 


Names for one and the Jams ſupreme 
God. a 272. 


7 
That Genius was held by the Pagans 
to be an univerſal Deity, containing 
the whole Nature of things. ih. &c. 


That Saturn was m particular Deity 


among the Pagans, but the univerſal 
' God of the whole World, 27 3. 


That Saturn implies a hidden God, 


call'd by the Romans Deus Latius. 15 


How Jupiter could be ſaid to be the 


Son of Saturn, and yet was held 
to be one and the ſame God. ib. Cc. 


The Meaning of the Fable of Saturns 
devouring his Male Children. 274. 


Minerva often takgn for the ſupreme 


God, according to tbe maſt general 


| Notion of him. 376. 


Apollo ſometimes taken for the ſupreme 
'  niverfai Doty. | 26. 
That the Heavenly Venus of the Pagan, 


was another Name of God, as com- 
Pre hending all things and the firſt 


Beauty of the \World. ams, 277, &c. 


565 That the Antients diſtinguiſh'd two Ve- 
Several proper Names given to the 


-nus's or Loves, 


ab. 
Vulcan ſometimes talen ifor "the ſu- 


Jreme God, at leaſt as 4 Soul af the 


- World and artificially framing all 


things. 278. 


Seneca v acchlut why the ſupreme God 


was term dy the Stoichs Liber ba- 
ter, Hercules and Mercuty). ib. 


That the Dii Speciales or particular 


Gods of the Pagan were but ſeve- 


ral. Names or Notians ef ane Su. 


preme ; 


—— . — ——— —_———  —— — 


xxiv | 
prenie; that even Jupiter, Nep- 
tune and Pluto, according to their 
true Theology, were ſo. 279. 

pluto 4 particular Name for one ſu- 
preme God, as he maniſeſts his 
- Power in the whole Terreſtrial Globe, 
or in the Regimen of Souls after 
Death. 279, 280. 

Neptune a particular Name for one 
. ſupreme God, as atting in the Seas, 

| 1925 280, &c. 

Why a Statue of Jupiter 
with three Eyes. 291 

Juno a Name of the one ſupreme God, 
as acting in the Air. ib. 

The ſupreme God worſhip'd in the Sun 


and Moon, under the Name of Apol- 


lo and Diana. 282. 
J. G. Voſſius miſtaken, in that he 
ſeems to aſſert, that the Civil and 
Poetical Pagan Gods were ſo many 
ſubſtantial and eternal Minds. 2 — 3, 
The Ideas of the Platoniſts not ſub- 
ſttantial things, but only Concept ions 
in the Mind of God. 2284. 
Not hing at all among} the Pagans 
without a God; however all their 
Gods, excepting only one Supreme, 


were either partial Conſiderations of 


that one, or elſe his inferior Miniſters. 


285, 286. 


God ſupposd by the Pagans, particu- 
larly by the Egyptians, the Greeks, 


the Latins, Indians and Brachmans, 


to be diffus'd thro the whole World, 
and intimately to act all things, 44 
| 151-1. Os 
From the many Names of one ſupreme 
| God, 4 exiſting and acting in many 
things, ſome Pagans thro an indiſ- 
creet Fear have feign'd many _ 
288, 

That God was held by the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Latins, Oc. but in diffe- 
rent ſenſes, to be one and all things, 
* / | 289, 290. 


This occa ſion'd their calling the inani- 


mate things of Nature by the Names 


was made 


287, 
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of Gods and Goddeſſes, as Fire war 
 term'd Vulcan, Corn Ceres, gc. ib. &c. 
Not only Subſtances, but alia mere Ac- 
cidents and Aſſedt ins of things in 
Nature were perfonated and - deify'd 
by the antient Pagans, 292. 
That the Pagans Worſhip did not termi- 
nate in the inanimate things of Na- 
ture, but they worſhip d God in them 
as being in all things, and in a man- 
ner all things. 293, 294. 
The Pagans thought it needful, that 
God ſhould be worſhip'd in his viſi- 
ble Works, becauſe he was inviſible, 
and therefore the Vulgar eſpecially 
could frame no Idea of his ſpiritual 
Nature. 295, &c. 
The things of Nature, whether Sub- 
ſtances or Accidents, not accounted 
by the Pagans to be true and proper 
God's, but only ſo many ſeveral 
Names or partial Conſiderations of 
one ſupreme Gol. 297, 298. 


The Meaning of the Egyptian Fable of 


_ Ofiris being mangl'd and cut in pieces 
by Typhon. _ 97. 
An Epitomy of the Pagan Theology in 
the words of Prudentius and Euſe- 
bius. 297, 298, 
The chief Parts vf the World worſhip'd | 
by thoſe Pagans, who look'd upon God 
to be a mundane Animal or Soul of 
the World. | 
The Pagans univerſally 
Pers in one ſenſe or other. ib. 300. 
God worſhip'd by the Pagans in the 
things of Nature, becauſe conſider'd 
by them concretely with the World, 
as pervading and diffuſing himſelf 


299. 
World-Worſhip= 


tro all, and the Cauſe of all. zoo, 


God from the Variety of his Powers 
calld by many Names. goo, &c. 
That the wiſer Pagans had the ſame 
Notion of God with the Jews, but 
they were ford to add a Civil and 
Poetical Theology to the true and 
natural, for the ſake of the Vulgar. 

| | | 302. 

That 
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That the Pagani, beſides their ſeeming © 


palytheiſm in the Folmms of one 
9 God, Are al 4 
real Multiplicity of Gods ſuperior fo 
Men. | Wks ib. &c. 
Dat all the Gods of the Pagans, ex- 
cepting one, tho they were ſome of 
am held to be eternal, yet were in 


| ſome ſenſe generated Gods. 303, &c. 


All the inferior Gods of the Pagans, 
as being ſupbos d to have ſome ſhare 
in the Government of the World, had 
accordingly a ſhave of their Woyſhip, 

O4. 

hat there are Multitudes of n 

ſtanding Beings above Men, the Crea- 

tures and Miniſters of the one ſu- 


preme Being, is aſſerted not only by 


the Pagans, but the Holy Scripture, 
0 305. 


That Worſbip or Invocation does of right. 


belong to created Spirits or Gods, ac- 
hnowledg'd by Pagans, but deny d by 
Holy Scripture, 
The main Controverſy between Chriſlians 


and Pagans was whether the crea- 


ted Miniſters of the ſupreme God 
might be calld Gods and religiouſly 
worſhip'd. „ ib. 


Of the ſupermundane, eternal and in. 


telligible Gods of the Pagans, the 
. principal of which were three Divine 
Hypoſtaſes, call'd by the Platoniſts, 
| Good, Mind and Soul. 306. 
The Trinity of Orpheus, Pythagoras 
and the Egyptians, gc. deriv'd 


from the Hebrews, who had it by 


Divine. Revelation, ib. 
The whole Frame of Chrſtianity built 

upon the Doctrine of the Trinity, and 
. Therefore was this more fully reveal d 
under that than it had been to the 
| Hebrews, &c. bs LACED bb 307. 
That the Doctrire of 4 Trinity was a+ 


dulterated by ſome Pagans, eſpecially 


the modern Platoniſts; but that nei- 
ther they nor tbe antient genuine Fol- 
lowers of Plato were guilty of afs 
ſerting more than one uncreated inde- 


. 


W hy the firſt Perfon of the Platonick 


XXV 


pendont God. | jb, 
That the medern platon iſts fiPd their 
Trinity, a Trinity of Gods, Cauſes, 
Princip es and Opificers, ib. 308. 
That only the firſt Hypaſtaſis of the 
Pſeudo-Plaronick Trinity was held 
to be independent. 308, &c. 
The Pſeudo- Platonick Trinity no other 
than a Scale or Deſcent of things 
from the higheſt by ſteps downwards, 
fo far as to the Souls of all Animals, 
9 309, 310, 
The Pſeudo- blatoniek Pagans the great- 
eſt Champions againſt Chriſtianity, 
8 -- 370% 
That the genuine Platoniſts Sd hs 
really Tritheiſts, tho they did indeed 

_ aſſert a Trinity, and that ſometimes 
unwarily under the name of three 


Gods. 7 b * Cc. 
A State of the true Platonick Triad. 3 11, 
"Goa. 


That the Platoniſts held a Subordination 
between the Hypoſtaſes of their Trini- 
fy. 1 312, &c. 

A Dependence and Subordination of the 

Divine Hypoſtaſes, according to the 

Platoniſts, does not oppoſe, but rather 
prove the Unity of them in one Divi- 
nity. 314, &c, 

The Divine poſtaſes, according to the 

Platoniſts, not greater or leſs than 


one another by Nature or Perfectian, 


but only in regard to Original. 315, 


5, | is C. 
That Chriftians themſelves held the Son 
to be ſubordinate to the Father. 3 16, 


{ONES : I7, 
That, according to Chriſtians, Subordh. 
nation of Perſons is not inconſiſtent 
with the Unity of them in the God. 
head. 37. 
That the genuine Platoniſts, like as 
the Chriſtians, held Eſſence to differ 
from Hypoflaſis, as common from 
proper. 3 ib. 


Triad was beld to be ſuperior to the 


ſecond and third. 318. 
55 | * d Direct 


— ABC OB. i Doe en 
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Direct Proof, that the Platoniſts held 
tbe three Hypojidſes of their Trinity 
to be but one God. 319, &c. 
The Senſe of the word 61340105 4s well 
among Platoniſts as Chriſtians. 320. 
That the Platoniſts held an Indiviſtbi- 
lity and mutual In-being of their 
three Hypojtaſes. 320 Kc. 


That the Divine Hypotaſes have one and 


the ſame Energy or Action ad extra, 
tho they diſſer ad intra. 321. 


The Unity of the Hypoſtaſes compared 


to that of the Centre, immovable 


Diſtance,and movable Circumference in 


4 here 322. 
That the Divine Hypoſtaſes, according 
to the Platoniſts, ſeem to be nothing 
elſe, but infinite Goodneſs, infinite 
Wiſdom, and infinite ative Love and 
Power, tho not. m mere Accidents, 
but ſubſtantial things. = 


To be preſum'd, that the Platoniſts held 


the Divine Hypoſtaſes to be but one 


God, becauſe they apply'd to em ſuch. 
Attributes, m are incommunicable to 


any but the Godhead... 913. 
That the Platoniſts apply'd to their firſt 
and ſecond Mp poſta ſis the Attribute of 
Eternity. 323 4. 


Hat the Platoniſts held their third 


MApaſtaſis to be eternal. A Doubt 
 reſolv'd thereupon. . 323, 326. 
General Teſtimonys, that the Platoniſts 
held all the three Divine Hypoſtaſes 
to be eternal. 326, 327. 
That the Platoniſts aphly'd to their Di- 
vine Hypoſtaſes neceſſary Exiſtence; 
this illuſtrated by the Compariſon of 
the Sun, its Splendor and Effulgency. 


327, 328. 


That the Platoniſts held the Divine M- 
Poſtaſes to be univerſal, that is, infi- 
nite and omnipotent, and Creators of 


the World, 328, 329, &c. 


Concluded, that the Platoniſts held the 


Divine Hypoſtaſes to be but one God, 
from their aſſerting em to be joint- 


Creators. | 30, 331, &c. 
Whether the Platoniſts held a numerical 


or only a ſpecifical Unity of the Di- 
vine Hypojtaſes in the Godhead, 332, 

; | 2 &c. 
That a -ſpecijick Unity only would imply 
a Tritheiſm : that therefore the Pla- 
roniſts, even according to Dr, Cud- 
worth, were abhorrent from it; tho 
alittle after he ſeems to unſay that. 


5 5 : 
Granting that the Platoniſts ny = | 
 preſly declard themſelves touching 
either Unity; it may with good rea- 
ſon be concluded, that they inwardly: 


held 4 numerical one of the God- 
head. 8 


A ſeeming Inconſiſtency in Dr. Goa. 


worth's Account of the Unity of the 
Hypoſtaſes, as ſubjeFed to the God- 
head, according to the Platoniſts. 
This Inconſiſtency or ſeeming Contra- 
diction reconcil'd by clearing the Am- 
biguity of the Terms ſpecifical and 
numerical. 3345 336, &c. 
Athanaſius blames the Arians for not 
diſtinguiſping between. &] An 
ary injec. 1 1 17. 
That the Divine Hypoftaſes, tho they 
have their diſtinèt Perſonalitys, jet 
are one and the ſame. numerical Eſ- 
lence, that is, one God. 337. 
The Divine Eſſence, becauſe common to 
three Divine Hypoſtaſes, confounded: 
by Dr. Cudworth with ſpecifical. ib. 
Probable however, that the Doctor in 
this caſe did not underſtand the Term 
ſpecifical according to the true lagi- 
cat Senſe . 1 
How Eſſence differs from Hypoſtaſis; 
Dr, Cudworth exempted by this 
Diſtinction from - Inconſiſtency and 
Selj-contradifion, &c. ib. c. 
That the antient Fathers meant no more 
by the word ſpecifical, when apply d 
to the Godhead, than general or 
common, which according to them 
did not exclude it from being one and 
the ſame numerical Eſſence. 338. 
Some Analogy indeed between the God-- 
head, as predicable of the three Di- 
vine 


vine Hypoſtaſes, and a Species as, pre- 
dicable-of its Individuals. ib. &c. 
Dr. Cudworth ſeems à little unfairly 
to charge ſome of the Fathers with 
Tritheiſin, and to be partial in ex- 
empting the Platoniſts from that 
| Charge. 339, 340. 


Concluded, that the Platoniſts, tho | 


they ſometimes paganically term'd the 
Divine Hypoſtaſes three Gods, yet 
meant 'em to be no more than one 
numerical Eſſence. ib. Oe. 
Infer'd upon the whole, that the Pa- 
gans univerſally aſſerted one unmade 
ſupreme Deity, 341. 
That the Platoniſts aſſerted a Trinity, 
tho not altogether orthodoxly, yet 


near the matter ſo; to the ſhame of 


thoſe pretended Chriſtians, who ſay 
it implies 4 Contradiction. ib. 342, 
343 · 
Probable, that the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nit) þrovidentially found ſuch Enter- 


frainment among the Pagans, to pre- 


paare the way for Chriſtianity. 342. 
A Recapitulation of what has been be- 
fore prox'd touching the Idea of God; 
that there is nothing in it contra- 
dictious; that the Atheiſts, while 

they verbally deny, do implicitly con- 
 feſsit; that the Pagans univerſally 
had a Prolepſis of it. 343. 


That Atheiſts are Anomalys of human 


kind. 


344 
en YL 


Fome further Pretences of the Atheiſts 


againſt the Idea of God. 


f an BBs 
That the Atheiſts confound Idea with 
Image, and Underſtanding with Fan- 


| "Cha... VL UA 1 n $4 346. 
The Atheiſts pretence, that we have 19 
Iaea f any thing not ſubjeet to corpo- 


real Senſe, non conſequently of a God. 
That beſides that Knowledg which is 


' by the Senſes, there is another which 
is by the Mind, and that even accor- 
aing to Democritus. 


The E ONT ENT 8. 


346, 347. 


T8. xxvli 
Many things, of whieh- there are ve 
* ſenſble Phantaſms, and dh mat, fall 
under the Imagination, 347, 348, 


| 8 Co -- 

The Evidence of particular Bodys exiſt- 
ing hic & nunc from Senſe 4 but the 
Certainty of this Evidence from Rea- 
Jon and Underſtanding, and not from 
Senſe : This made appear even from 
the Atheiſtick Atomiſts themſelves. 
AE „ 484 Mc. 
The Atheiſts argue ad hominem againſt 
- the Idea of God, from the Theiſts 
holding him to be incomprehenſible. 
350. 


Granted that what is unconceivable is 


nothing, at leaſt to us. ib. 


Not whatſoever is incomprehenſible is 


therefore, as the Atheiſts ſuppoſe; un- 
concetvable. ib. &c. 


In ſaying that God is incomprehenſible, 


the Theiſts mean no more, than that 
he is not perfectl or fully conceivable 
us; and abſurd to conclude from 
this, that we know nothing of bim. 
wn 331, &c. 

That we have not a comprehenſive Know- 


 ledg of the Eſſences even of created 


5 Ss MF 4 3 Rs ib. 
Tho the Perfection of the Godhead makes 


it more incomprehenſible than other 
things, yet is it in ſome ſenſe for 
that very reaſon more hnowable than 
„ 382,533. 
That Nature intimates to us the Ex- 
iſtence of 4 e Being by certain 
Paſſions implanted in us; and this tho 
conceivable, yet at once to be incom- 
 prehenfible, 383. 
The modern Atheiſts argue againſt the 


_  Jaea of God becauſe of Infinity, 
.., which the Theiſts ſuppoſe to pervade 
all his Attributes; they argue that 


Infinite is only an unintelligible Name 
or Nothing. bb. 354. 
That the antient Atheiſts were of 
another mind, they poſitively aſſerting 

. lomething infinite. 141333. 
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Something muſt hade beer infinite in Du- 
ration; becauſe if there had been 
once Nothing, there never could have 
been any thing. | ib. &c. 

If ſomething be infinite in Duration, it 

muſt be either ſenſleſs Matter or 
God, the former of theſe myſt ab- 
ſurd, . 

Granted that we have no Phantaſm of 
Infinite, and that we do not fully 
comprehend it; yet infer'd from the 
certain Exiſtence of this, that nit 


whatever falls not under Senſe or is 


incomprehenſible, is thereſore nothing. 
= 5 jb. 357 

No actually infinite Number, Magni- 
tude or Time, and therefore granted 
that we have not fo much as an intel- 
ligible Idea of either. 357, &c. 
The Non-eternity of Time no argument 
againſt, but for the Eternity and 
Exiſtence of God. 388, &c. 
That as there muſt have been ſomething 


before Time, ſo this muſt needs be 


not of a ſucceſſrve, bat permanent 
Nature. 9 8 359. 


5 359. 
It being mathematically plain, that 


ſomething muſt have an Infinity of 
Duration, and that this Infinity can 
belong to no ſucceſſive Being; it fol. 
lows, that it muſt belong to that 
Being which we term God. 360. 
The antient as well as modern Atheiſts 
do principally quarrel with infinite 
Power. | ib. 361. 
Omnipotence or infinite Power miſrepre- 
ſented even by ſome Theiſts, as if 
able to do what implies a Contra- 
diction. 361. 
A fair ground might be taken from 
hence to prove that Des Cartes was 4 
perſonated Atheiſt. l ib. 
That in à true ſenſe infinite Power is 
only that which can do whatever is 


poſſible or conceivable, and implies 


not a ContradiFion. 22862. 


302. 
That Infinity is really nothing elſe but 
362, 363. 


Perfection. | 
That therefore nothing which is any way 


imperfect, as Number, Maznitude or 
Time, can be actually infinite. ib, 
Argi'd that we have an Idea of perfett 
Being, from the Idea we have of 
> "oo and Degrees of Per- 
fe jon. ib. 354. 
Finite rather the Regal ion of Inãnite, 
than Infinite of Finite. 5. 
God and Infinite and abſolutely Perfect, 
but different Names for the ſame 
Thing. . 
The Atbeiſts argue againſt the Idea of 
God, becauſe it is ſuppos'd to include 
in it Incorporeity, ib. 356. 
The Atheiſts would argue Theology to be 
contradictious; in that it ſuppſes 
God to perceive things ſenſible with- 
out any Organs of Senſe, A brief 
Anſwer to em. ib. 
The Atheiſts preterd, that it is not good 
to argue about the Nature, &c. of 
God; but to acquieſce in what is di- 
refed by the Law of the Land, 
_ which is the Sum of Religion. ib. 369, 
The genuine Attributes of God not only 
not contradictory, but alſ> neceſſarily 
connected together. 367, 368. 
The ſeveral Attributes of God are only 
fo many partial Conceptions of one 
and the ſame ſimple perfect Being. ib. 
Granted that there may be different Ap- 
prehenſions concerning the Idea of 
Goo: | ib. Cc. 
But it does not hence follow, that this 
lala includes any Contradiction in it 
n 
The Atheift aſcribes the Univerſality of 
Religion and mens Belief of a Deity 
to Fear. A4Confutation of that Pre- 
tence begun from 370. 
That the Atheiſts pretended Courage 3s 
mere Stupidity. ib. 
The Atheiſt it moſt of all troubled with 
Fear or Solicitude about future E- 
vents, from which the Theiſt 3s free ; 
the reaſon given why he s ſo. 371. 
The Atheiſt in the wrong, for ſuppoſing 
Mankind to apprebend God as a Mor- 
mo or Bugbear ; ſeeing on the con- 
—.—— trary 
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trary they eonceſve him to be a good 
and kind Being. 371, 372. 


The true ſenſe of this Saying, Py 
' th, 


70 Jet / Nov. 

Thoſe Theifts and Chriſtians who appre- 
end God to delight in the Miſery of 
his Creatures, < eftimate the Deity 

from their own Ill. nature; the Scrip- 
ture telling us quite otherwiſe, that 
God is Love. 373. 

Religion indeed is often denoted in 
Scripture by the Fear of God; but 
then this is not a Fear of him, as a 
mere arbitrary and omnipotent or hurt- 

ful Being. | ib. 


The good Effect of the true Fear of 


Cod, as he is not only a Puniſher of 
Vice, but alſo a Rewarder of Vertue, 
| 1b. &c. 


4A Deſcription of the Original and Na- 


ture of true religious Fear, which is 
coupled with Love. BEN 


be of all things the moſt deſirable. 
The Notion of God only as a fearful, 
and therefore hateful Being, proceeds 
from the Il nature and Intereſt ef 
wicked Men, who wiſh there were no 
ſuch Puniſher of their Wickedneſs. 
| IO 375. 


The Atheiſt pretends that there M no 


ſuch thing as natural Charity; but 
that all this proceeds from Imbecillity 


and Fear, and Obnoxiouſneſs' to ano- tie 
5 1 Mot ion not eſſential to all Body, 384. 


ther's Power. 375, &c. 


Acccordingly God could not have any ſuch 


Love, as being ſupposd to be ſubject 
to nothing. 


Dat God has no Right of reigning 


over Men, but by his irreſiſtible 


ib. 


Pomwey . . 5 
A Deſcription of the Atheiſtie Scene of 


things, as diſmal, hopeleſs and for- 
lorn. . ib. &c. 


The Atheiſtick Notion of God, as a 


dead inconſcious Nature, to be pre- 


| fer d before that, as of a mere omni- 


| 374. 
| God, if he were not in being, yet would 


| | 76. 
What a late Pretender ſays, is falſe, 


*xix 
Potent and malicious Bring. 377. 
Even Epicurus thought it better to cre- 
dit the Fable of the Gods, than to 
hold the material Neceſſity of all 
things. ib. 
His introducing Liberty of Hi in M, 
aid not much mend the matter. 378, 
The Atheiſt in tending to be fearleſs by 


diſcarding the Notion of a Gcd, tlun- 


ges himjelf neceſſarily into a' greater 
Fear. h 15 ib. c. 
Impoſſible for the Atheiſt to bring his 
Mind to a perfect Acquieſcence in the 
Disbelief of a God. 379, 380. 
Thoſe who have pretended to be Atheiſts, 
have diſcover d the Diſtruſt of their 
Opinion, even whether they would or 
no. | M6 to; MO 
Even impoſſible for a Man to bring his 
Mind fairly to a State of Doubr, 
as to God's Exiftence ; or if be could 
do that, yet this us ſtill attended with 
Fear and Uneafineſs, - 381. 
Again the Atheiſt pretends, that the 
general Belief of a God ſprung from 
| Ignorance of Cauſes. ib. c. 
It is not Ignorance, but the true Know- 
ledg of Cauſes, that leads to the 
Belief of 4a Gl. 382, &c. 


That Senſe and Underſtanding could not 


be the Reſult of Matter, however 
modify d; nor of Qualitys, however 
contemper d. 383. 
Atheiſts ignorant of the Cauſe of Mo- 
tion in Bodys. ib. &c. 


The Democriticks, Cc. held that one 
Body. movid another from Eteriity 
infinitely, | . 

Fberefore are they condemn d by Ariſtotle 

for aſſigning no Cauſe of Motion at 

all, N ec ,5:2Y&6s 


Epicurus abſurd in making Gravity the 


Cauſe of Motion, and ſuppoſing up- 
ward and downward in infinite 
Space, \ © $4359 . 


Plato rizhtly determin d, that Cogita- 


tion or Selfractivity is before the lo- 
cal Motion of Body, and the Cauſe 
ö of 
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87. 


of it. 4:08 
Ta either God is by une f rhe imme. 


- diate Cauſe of Motion, or by the In- 
- flnunentality of a created Spirit, 
Soul or Life of Nature. 388. 
Atheifts ignorant of the Ca. ſe of Well 
and Fit in Nature. ib. &c. 
The Atheiſts dem this Well and Fit in 
Nature, | 389. 
Some latter Theiſts, by ſuppsſ ing à mere 
arbitrary omnipotent Detty, &c. do 
give an advantage to Atheiſts, 390. 
The Atheiſts alledg, that tho there be 
indeed many things in the World which 
ſerve for Uſes, yet does it not thence 
follow, that they were deſignedly 
made for thoſe Vſes. ib. &c. 


They urge, that things were made by 


Chance, and that their Uſes fol- 
low'ds | 391. 
Prov'd on the contrary, that things 
were made by antecedent Counſel and 
Defign for Uſes. ib. &c. 


4 Democritick Dotage favour d alſo by 
Des Cartes, That all things within 


the Atmoſphere of the Earth proceed 


from material and mechanical Ne- 


cefity. 39 92, Cc. 
The Atheiſts fancy, That it was not at 


one jump, but _ many Eſſays, 


Phat the Atoms of our World ſetti d | 


in that orderly Frame they are now 
in. . 52 fe 
Accordingly they muſt achnowledg, that 
before this there were many monſtrous 
Shapes of things ; which they (ay 
did not continue, becauſe they were 
not fitly organix d to propagate their 


Kind. 4,395. 


39 
The Atomical Atheiſts ſuppar'd there 


were infinite Worlds, and that it was 
no wonder if one among a thouſand fell 
into ſuch 4 Regularity as this we 


bare in. n 
They hold that the World will gradually 


decay. ib. 


They would account for the conſtant 
and univerſal Regularity of things, 
by ſaying, that at length unguided | 


Atoms came to a kind of Methodi- 
calneſs or Law. 396. 
Atheiſts abſurd, in ſuppoſing many mon- 
ſtrous Shapes before the Regularity 
I: things. ib. &c. 
Nor have they or others any ground to 
ay that the World grows old: This 
Error confuted by Dr, Hakewill. 397. 
An Infinity of Worlds impoſſible, Im- 
poſſible that any one regular Fm or 
Syſtem ſhould be made, tho by ever 
ſo many fortuitous Trials and Combi- 
nations of Atoms, and without a God. 
398, 399. 
Moſt abſurd, to ſuppoſe 1 2 
Atoms ſould acquire a Habit of Me- 
thodicalneſs. _ „ ib. 
The Atheiſts argue further, that things 
were not made intentionally for Ends 
and Uſes, 400, 401. 
A Confutation of Lucretius s Argument 
to that purpoſe, that Ties: follow'd 
things, 401. 


The curious Fabrick of the Bie, as de- 


ſcrib'd by Mr. Boyl, a notable In- 
ſtance of its being form'd by a wiſe 
Contriver. 402, 403, 404. 
Two Extreme Opinions, that either 
all things are done caſually and with- 
out a God, or elſe immediately by God. 
A middle Opinion better, that things 
are done. by an artificial methodical 
Nature ating u Her God, and by his 
Direction. 405, 406. 
As Intention or final and mental Cau- 
ſality cannot be ſecluded from arti- 
Fcial things, ſo much leſs. can they 
from natural. 4086, 407, 408. 
The antient Atheiſts would never under. 
take to aſſign neceſſary Canſes for all 
the Parts of the Bodys of Animals, c. 
from mere Matter and Motion. 408. 
Only they have made ſome pitiful. At- 


tempts towards explaining ſome Parts 
mechanical. ib. &c. 


Democritus ſo wiſe as not to pretend 
to give. a mechanical account of the 
Formation of the Fætus, and Lucreti- 
us has not one word concerning it. 409. 

e 


and eſpecially the final Cauſe, ght 
to be declar'd by a Philoſopher. ib. 
Some late pretended Theijis more ab- 
ſurd than Atheiſts, in ſuppaſing all 
things to have been by an unguided 
umble 0 of Atoms, God, only ſtanding 

by as an idle Spectator. 410,411. 


Az4inft thoſe, who ſuppoſe. the Matter 


of the World to have been firſt jum- 
ld in a fluid Chaos, and jo to have 
formed the World, without the imme- 
diate Direction of Mind. . 412. 
Azainſt thoſe, who ſuppoſe indeed the 
Matter of the World to have becn 
firſt turn'd round in a. Vortex or Vor- 
tices by God, but that afterwards 


things were produc 'dwithout his im- 


mediate Care. ib. 
The Carteſian Theory of Vortices abſo- 
lately falſe. 413, &c. 


Ar. Lock acknowledges, that Mr. D 


Newton's Demonſtrations in his 


Principia may be depended on as Truths 


well prov'd, tho they are not under- 
Rood by ull. 413, &c. 


An Argument ad hominem againſt „ 


Des Cartes's bot be ſi 1s of Vortices. 
414418. 

That the Foundation. of the Carteſian 
Vortices might be overturn d ſome 
other way. 4419. 


Aainſt Des Cartes's Mates Expli- 


cation of the Syſtole and Diaſtole 


of the Heart by a ſudden Expanſion 


of the Blood, Lee its being 1 
do 4 certain degre 419 C. 
Aainſt the een for ri ſaid 
Phænamenon from the animal Spirits 
convey'd thro the Nerves. 421, &c. 
The mojt probable Account, in Dr. Gib- 
ſon Judgment, that can be mecha- 


nicalyj given : "But ſtill he ſays with 


Dy. Lower, that he would. rather 


own bis Tenorance, and aſcribe the- . 


. reaſon of it to Goll. 442. 
That the Inter ſect ion of the Plains 0 
the Equator and Ecliptick, cannot be 


mechanically YE) but muſt be re- 
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Ariſtotle well ſaid, that the material, | 


XXxi 
lx id into a final or mental Cauſe. 423. 
Many other Phenomena,. as Gravity, the 
Motion of the Diathragma, and 
eſpecially the Formation. of the Bodys 
of Animals, &c. not explicable ac- 
cording to the Laws of Mechaniſim. 
424. 
Des Cartes 0 mechanical way of * 
ing the Formation of the Fætus, built 
upon a falſe Suppoſition ; confuted by 
Harvey, Liable to other Excep- 
„ e Ds. 
Biſhop Wilkins's Argument from Galen, 
that the Bodys of Animals, &c. 
could never be brought into ſo reeulas 
4 Frame and Order, towhich ſuch. an 
infinite number of Intentions are re- 
quir'd, without the Contrivance of 
ſome wiſe Agent, 4424, 425. 
Other Authors refer d to upon the = 
going Subjets., 423, 426. 
es Cartes's Reaſans why final Cauſes 
are not to be enquir'd into. A Con- 
futation of thoſe Reaſons. 426, &c. 
Ariſtotle's Reprimand of Anaxagoras, 
for ſaying, that Man was the wiſeſt 
of all Animals, becauſe he chancd 
to have Hands. 428, &c. 
Whereas tis objected by the Mechaifts. 
that it is beneath the Dignity of. God, 
to do every thing by himſelf imme- 
NE tis anſwer d, that he exe» 
cutes the Ends of bis W. Dahm by Na- 
ture. 429. 
Procluss Deſcription. of this l or- 
derly and artificial Nature. nei ib. 
The Hylozoiſts are convinc d, in op- 
pPoſition to the Atomiſts, That the 
Works of Nature are BOD 5 
Underſtanding. 


The Hylozoiſts ſuppoſe,. that Life — 


Perception do belong to all Matter as 
ſuch, and that the Notion of a Gid 

5s. only from a miſtaking of the Life 
ge energetick Nature of Matter in 
, for a compleat Subſtance. ib. 


f However the Hylozoiſts cannot even 


this ſolve. the, Phenomenon of the 
— and Harmony of the 
one 


— ——_— —— 
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Univerſe. ib, cc. 


laid the firſt Ground of 4 0 8. 


Nor can the Coſmoplaſtich, Atheiſts, or Tho Stateſmen do Indeed make uſe of Re- 


thoſe who ſuppaſe the World to be 
but as it were one huge Plant, &c. 
ſolve the aforeſaid Phenomenon. 431. 


Je Anaximandrian and Democritick 


Atheiſts not able to account for the 
/i Beginning of Mam ard other 
greater Animals, which are prop.tga- 
red by way of Generation. ib. 
*Twas the Opinion of Epicurus, that the 
firſt Men, &c. were form'd in certain 
 Wombs or Eggs growing out of the 
Earth. The Avſurdity of this Opinion. 

3 432, &c. 
Anaximander's Opinion ſeems more ra- 
tional, that Men were at Ft 
generated in the Bellys: of Fijhes, 


| 433o 
The Diſtinfion of Males and Females, 


and a due Proportion of them, an argu- 
ment of Wiſdom and Counſel. ib. 434. 
Fudg Hale's Remark, that the Num- 
ber of Males does ſomewhat ex- 
ceed that of Females, an argument 
of. Providence. ut” 0 
No Account to be given of theſe things, 
but from the Moſaick Hiſtory, 435. 


Natural Honefly and Juſtice, Duty and 


Obligation, and Liberty of Will can» 
not be accounted for by the Atheiſts, 
without a God, ih. 
Concluded, that it is the Knowledg, and 
not the Ignorance of Cauſes that leads 


 toa God, ib. 
The Atheiſt further objecteth, that Re- 


 ligion is only a Trick of State: a 
Confutation of which follows. 435, 


The Belief of God eftabliſhd in ſome 


Countrys, where there could be no 


ſenſe of him as a Rewarder_or Pu- 


. niſher, and therefore where it could 


not ſerve the Ends of Policy. ib. &c. 


The Atheiſt ſeems not to be in earneſt, 
when he aſſerts that Religion is but 
a Trich of State; or if he be in 
earneſt, he is maſt unreaſmable. 4.37, 


38. 


Prov'd that Politicians could mt have 


puted to be Atheiſts, 


ligion to ſerve their purpoſes, yet 
does mt this prove that they were the 
Inventors of it, "3. $6, bk 
Granting that ſome particular Perſons, 
nay and whole Nations have been with- 
out the Knowledg of God; yet is 
this no argument againſt its being na- 
tural, or that we were not born with 
a Capacity of knywing God, 439, &e, 
Many have becn reputed to be Atheiſts, 
wh? were not rely ſh, ib. 
Atheiſm not expreſly aſſerted by Epicu- 
rus and others, tho deducible from 
_ their Principles. * 
No Atheiſt upon convincing Principles, 
and thoſe we term ſuch are only 
_ ſceptical or ſtupid. 440. 
F any would be a thorow ſpeculative 
Atheiſt, he muſt prove a pure Nega- 
tive, pot only that there is not, but 
| that there cannot be a God, which i 
prov'd impoſſible to be done, 441. 
The Number of Atheiſts but ſmall, 
granting there have been ſome ; and 
this no Argument that the Notion of 
a God is not univerſal and natural. 


2. 


The antient Callaici, the Echiopians. 
the Cannibals of America, Oc. re- 
1 ids 
That the Callaici were Atheiſts, de- 
pends on the uncertain Relaticn of 
Strabo: Probable that the Term 
Atheiſt was miſapply'd to em. 443+ - 
Probable that the Reports of others be- 
| fore mention d were not true; or i 
they were, that is, they were 4 
void of the Knowledg of a God, this 
is no wonder, ſince in other reſpecte, 
an well as this, they appear not to 
hw us'd their Reaſom, ib. &c. 
It muſt needs be own'd that the Idea and 


Pr ce of Cod are univer. 
4 0 0 N a | 


 Unaccountable in many reſpets, = 


Civil Soverelans ſhould cheat the 
World into a ſenſe of Religion. ib, &c. 
ere 
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Chrlftlanity a particular Inſtance of Re- 
 ligion, not founded on any State- 
Obligation in Conſcience is what ante- 


 cedently ſecures the Civil Sovereign; 


and ſhews the Civil Sovereign not to 
have implanted. it. 446, 447- 
Falſly aſſerted by theWriter De Cive,that 
the only previous Obligation to Civil 
Obedience is deriv'd from private V- 
tility. ib. 
ere Religion a Trick of State, then 


* undoubtedly would the arbitrary Will 


of Stateſmen have been the only Rule 
of Conſcience and Juſtice ; but we find 
the Caſe to be quite otherwiſe, 448. 
True Religion therefore diſcarded by 
worldly Politicians,as inconſiſtent with 
their Deſign. 449. 


Dnactountable how any Politician ſhould 


firſt inſtil into the minds of all th? 
World the Notion of a God, apa make 
it continue for ever after, * ib. 
Unaccountable how this ſhould be done 


bythe joint Agreement of many Poli- 


Hans, 450. 


The Atheiſt would account for the No- 


tion of a God from a feigning Power 


in the Soul of Man. ib. 
The Not ion of a God not derin'd from 4 


Power which the Soul has of com- 
pounding Ideas. 451. 


That the Soul has not a power of com- 


pounding the Ideas of ſuch things, as 


neither are nor can be. ib. 
The Idea of God ſimple, and not made 
up of ſuch things as exiſt any where 


elſein the World. 452. 
If there be no God, it is impoſſible there 
ſhould be any, &cc. bb. 


The Idea of God not feign'd in way of 


Amplification, Augmentation and Im- 
Not only the 2 but the Greeks and 


&c. 


provement. . 


A Notion of abſolute Perfection, the Rule 


whereby to judg of Imperfection. 454. 
Were there no God, it's impoſſible that 


the Idea of him ſhould. ever have 


2 been ein d. _ 921 dat 455. 
The People apt to think, tho without 


reaſon, that Religion is à Cheat, be- 


| XXxlit 
cauſe the chief Men in Church and 


State are often found to have but 
little of it. | 455, 456. 
Politicians themſelves mi in 


9 
thinking Religion a Cheat, becauſe in- 
ſtrumental to their Purpoſet. 456, &c. 
Religion not form d, but found by Poli- 
ticians, and then turn'd to their 
Purpoſes, | | | 457. 
Juſtice and mutual Kindneſs the Reſults 
of human Nature. 1b. 
Whatſoever Rules tend to make us hap- 
ty, may be look'd on as the Laws of 
him that made uu. ib. &c. 
That Men naturally betook themſelves 
to Divine Worſhip, © 4388. 
Tho tis granted that many Accounts of 
Apparitions are falſe, yet does it not 
_ thence follow that all are ſo. - 459. 
Marks whereby to diſtinguiſh true Ac- 
counts of Apparitions from falſe. ib. 
To aſſert that there have been no Ap- 
paritions, is in effect to aſſert that 
they are impoſſible. ib. &c. 
Men not willing to believe finite Spi- 
rits, care not to admit of an inſi- 
mite one. 11 HONG De 
Some Atheiſts impute the Belief of Spi- 
rits to mens. miſtaking their Dreams © 
and. Fancys for real Viſions and Sen- 
ſations, In this they are inconſiſtent. 
with themſelves. ib. 
Other Atheiſts granting Apparitions. or 
Spirits, yet look; upon em to be but 
only finer Concretions of Atome. ib. 
Others look upon em to be caus'd by 
Imagination; this abſurd. 461. 
Of Vixxards, and Witches, and Dæmo- 
niachs. The Atheiſts unreaſanable 
in dlisbelieuing em. 461, 462. 
The Jews did not take only Perſons diſs 
eas d to be Demoniacks-or poſſeſi d. ib. 


otherGentiles believ'd there were Per- 
ſong poſſeſcd by the Devil. ib. c. 


Credible Inſtances of Dæmoniac l given 


by Pfellus, Sennertus and Fernelius. 


MA. K KI. aten Wo Orcs | G 
Infallikle Signs wherely #6 diſtinguiſh — 


real Demoniacks from Impoſtors. 46 8. 
| 3 The 
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XXIV | 
The: Reaſons given, why Spirits and 
'Demons, tho. ſo manifeſtly certain, 
yet are generally disbeliev d. Theſe 
Reaſons in themſelves groundleſs and 
| abſurd. © © 43565, 467. 
The Deniers of Spirits abſurd, in argu- 
us 
mis to un univerſal negative Inſe- 
rence. 7, 467. 
That Atheiſm lurks at the bottom f the 
Sadducees Heart. bb. &c. 


Not improbable that the Devil has hold 


of thoſe who deny his Exiſtence. 468. 
The Devil now-a-days moſt ſucceſsful in 


bis Attempts by acting ſecretly.ib.&c. 


The Devil now cunningly falls in with 
mens Prejudices againſt the Rule of 
their Life. and the Goſpel, but does 
not think fit to appear very often. 


U 


e ee ieee e 
When Men, as they too often do, only 


want the Appearance of a Spirit or 


Devil to convince em that there is a 
God, the Devil thinks it not for 
his purpoſe to appear. 470. 

Thus as ſome may unknowingly, ſo others 
do knowingly ſerve the Devil in de- 

ming bi Exiſtence. "REY 

Probable, that the Devil afuates not 

only the Tongues, but alſo the Pens 

of ſome men for this purpoſe. 47 I, 

One Writer vainly argues, that to be- 

lieve a Cod and a Devil too, is for 

Men to be Ditheiſte. 472. 


Vainly argud by the Baron Lahontan, 


that to aſſert the Operation of Damons, 
&c; js to deny God's Omnipotence. ib. 
Again, that to believe this, ſpeaks a 


n 5 i 
Again, that none but Europeans credit 
Storys of this nature, ib. 


Again, that there are no Witches or 
Perſons acted by the Devil, becauſe 
they are not enrich d, &c. by him. 473. 

Again, that for God toimpower the De- 


Vl ro ſeduce poor Mortals, is to au- 
 Fhorige ges, and repugnant fo his 
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from particular negative Pie- 
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Again he argues upon a wrong 


Tho we aſſert the Truth, yet is it 


To be hop d, that they had better 


want of Religion, Senſe and Wiſ- 


Wiſdom. © wow 
Other weak Arguments againſt Appa- 
ritions, &. noted and reply'd to. 
M 474, =_ 
Tt is againſt our Suppoſitin, 12 the 
Subſtance of a Wizzard or Witch: is 
tranſmuted into that of 'a Dog, Cat, 
&c. tho they may act in the Shapes 
or Bodys of thoſe Animals. 476. 
That no Man can prove the Impoſſibility 
of Spirits, and of their Concern- 
ment either mediately or immediately, 
with human kind, The Poſſibility 
and Probability of this argu'd. for, 
ö : „ 477 
Another vainly argues, that to aſſert 
Witches and Demoniacks is to aſ- 
cribe to the Devil a kind of Omni po- 
tence. . 
a TEN Suppo- 
ſition, that the Bodys of Perſons ſup- 
pos'd to be Witches cannot be turn d 
into Dogs, &c. that many Storys of 
theſe matters are falſe ; that there 
are no Witneſſes of their League with 
Satan, and that therefore there is 
no ſuch thing. This reply'd to. 477, 
| not 
reaſonable to oblige us to anſwer all 


| Nuerys about the Modus of theſe 
things. | | 


| 478. 
Mr. Webſter and the Author of Second i 


Thoughts well met. 


479. 

be hop'd, { better kill . 

in Phyſulogy than Pneumatology. A 
probable Reaſon of their Jenorance of 
the latter, ib. &c. 

The Author of Second Thoughts advis'd 
not to boaſt of his diſcovering hidden 
Truths, and why, 4380, 481. 

That Prodigys and Wonders do prove 


» * the Exiſtence of finite Spirits or Beings _ 


ſuperior to Men. That there have 
been ſuch, 481, &c. 


Finite Spirits. may be proud from the 


Predictions of ſuch Events, as tho 
they did not require an infinite Under- - 


Randing, yet were unforeknowable by 


Men: 
Ld 
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Nen: That- there * bo been ſuch 


Prediftions own'd even by Democri- 


tus. 482, Cc. 
Cicero Confeſſion of Diutiation and 
Predictions in the name of all the 
Heathen World, 483. 


"Argu'd, that the Augurs were aſſiſted 5 


Spirits, from the Miracle of the 
' Whetſtone cut in two with 4 Razor. 
ib. &c, 

Inſtances of Prophecys beyond the Fre- 
knowledg of Men, under Paganiſm. 


That Miracles prove the Being of a 
God. 3 


Miracles ſaid to have been done by or in 


the Perſons of Apollonius, Veſpa- 
ſian, c. Theſe Facts to be queſ- 

= > 485. 

Probable, that the Devil. did fel 
what he could to ape the Miracles of 
our Saviour, and ſo to counterplot 
_ Chriſtianity in the Perſon 1. AR 
lonius. 


The Miracles of Moſes, of. chr a 


his Apoſtles, may be depended on as 
real. ib, &c. 
Achnowledg'd even by Lucian, that 
Chriſt Jeſus caſt out Devils, heal d 
the Sick, rais d the Dead. 487. 
Why there are no Miracles now. ib. 


Tho e who have falſly, pretended new 
a f 4 Judgment of — 


Miracles, have, in the 
ſome, diſcr edited the old ones, ib. &c. 
Very — ag to dishelieve all Mi- 
_ rac les o 2 Wis 3, 


7 #@« 7 


cel that —_ its were 17 25 
 n#turally aſſiſted to predict our 2 
ſed Saviour, 

Such undoubted Pro N In Scripture 
as can be mmputed nd of ber than 


. the omniſcient onto 0 God; 


particularly 99 4 0 
ing Chriſt and of 1 Fates 


ant Succe ns e on. 4 %%% | 


"Ov 


The latter Prophety of Daniel, the 
Groundwork, of St. John's eie 


Propheeys evince not only the Being 
God, but do to this day confirm — 

Bs ut of Chriſtianity. 41. 

Achnwledg'd that the Exiſtence f a 


God can't be demonſtrated à priori; 


het may we Aber be e, Gy 


The Exiſtence of $Somethin pony 
ſhews that there was thing ple ib. 

The new ſceptical Hypotheſis, t that. our 
Facultys may be ſa made. . as \to, de- 
ceive us even in our 1 — 2 Percep- 
tion, muſt needs be exploded. 

That no Power whatſoever can 
thing indifferently either _ or Ra 

G By 

7 Bat the univerſal 414 Altran Theorems 

of Science are domeſticł to the Mind, 


and no other than its clear Velen 


tion. „ 44.4500 
Every. Ah and. om, ee is 
an Entity or Truth... 
The veryEſſence of Truth here s thiscle 


Perceptibility and Infelſigibility, , 7 


Concluded, t at - Qpnipotence. cannot 


male a f 22 is which, # falſe or is 
not, o be clearly percei 'd tobe. 6. 
And there ore jor it er. _— 5 5 65 
cultys be 10 made as clearly to hs 
ceĩve iat 11 f. falls, Vana! 
Conception and Knowle, % the Me e 
4 Power. . 
ative, jet Know i 
6 aber Wes the 4b blen 0 0 25 
Met ale or. prudent...to,, ſaſbeck te 
Fußtrag, 4. F our why [tys 
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 iftence from bis Idea, as including 
neceſſary Exiſtence, propos'd. ib. 501. 
That a neceſſary exiſtent Being, if- it be 
poſſible, is; this apply'd to Cod. 50 2. 

A plainer Argument to the e pur- 
doe. 
From this, that we have an Idea of 4 
perfect Being, it follows, that it 
muſt needs have ſome kind "f Entity, 
either actual or poſſible. * 
A third, yet ſtronger Argument gp the 
ſame Purpoſe, 503. 
That no ſucceſſive Beings could poſſibly 
exiſt from Eternity, 504. 
Atheiſts abſurd in denying a perfect 
Being, whoſe Idea includes a Neceſſity 

of Exiſtence, to have eternally ex- 
ted; and at once in aſſerting an im- 


exiſted eternally and neceſſarily. ib.50 5. 
That the Original of all things was not 
an imperfect, but perfe Being. ib. 
That not Life and Senſe, much leſs Un- 
derſtanding and Reaſon could any way 
ſpring from dead and ſenſleſs Mat- 
rer. ib. 506. | 
As upon the ſuxpoſ tion that once there 


been any thing; ſo upon the like ſup- 


5 there never could have beenany, ib. 
Concluded thence, that ſome Life and 
5 Mind muſt have teen from Eternity. 
Ib. Nc. 

Arcording to the Atheiſt, Things made 
Knowledg, and not Knowledg Things, 
and that Fheſ e are antecedent to that. 

f 8 507. 
And again Knnoledg and Underſtanding 
are not to be attributed to God, becauſe 
iümplying Imperfectian and Dependence. 
ib. 308. 


© Senſe and Nnowledg are only Paſſions 
from things ſen ſible and knowable, 
$08, $09, &c. 

Beides Phantaſms, out Minds have 
Aber intelligible Ideas of things, ib. 


The CONTEN T 8. 
A more cogent Argument for God's Ex- A ridiculous Conceit of a late beide 


perfect Being, Bod) or Matter to haue 


was nothing, there never could have 


po ſit ion, that once there was no Life, c. 


Theſe Conje&ures vain ; as. alſo that 


Writer, that Univerſals are only 
Names attributed to ſingular Bodys. ib. 
That our Knowledg is not altogether af- 
ter Singulars; that of Univerſals 
antecedent to that of Singulars, and 
| ſuch as does not fall under Senſe. by 
local Motion. 510, 511, &c. 
That human Mind can conceive not only 
what is, but what is poſſible; where- 
in we implicit iy ſuppoſe the Exiſtence 
of an Almighty Being, 511. 
The firſt original Knowledg is that of a- 
perfect Being, | . 
That our Minds and Knowledg are de- 
riv'd from a perfect Mind or Knom- 
ledg, which was before the World.. 
ib. &c. 
Concluded, that the Being of a God 
can't be diſprov d, but rather plainly 
prov'd from the nature of Knowledg. 


| The Being of « a God provid from 574 


that there are Ane Truths. 5 14, 
8 6, &s. 
0 H A P. VII. 

The Atheiſt argues with us ad 88 
that there can be no Creator, no Pro- 
| ducer of Something out of Nothing, 
and therefore no God. 3820. 

In what ſenſe it is granted, That No- 

thing can come from Nothing. 521,622, 

How this Principle gave occaſion to A- 

naxagoras s diſſimilar Atomology, 

522, 322. 

And that human Souls were created by 
the Hand of God, and Ne- exiſted ous 
Bodys. ib. 

Granted that Nothing cannot cauſe any) 
Thing, either efficiently or mate: 
rally, 524. 

Abſolutely falſe, that nothing which 
once was not can poſſibly be brought 
out of. Non-exiſtence into Being. 525, 

How the Atheiſts come to take up that 

falſe Opinion. ib. 526. 

As eaſy for God to make Something out 

of Nothing, as for us to create a. 

| Thought, fo move 4 « Fnger NC 327. 


Only a perfect Being could exiſt neceſſa- 
rij and from all Eternity: For other 


= Beings Fo exiſt Jo, would be for 


them to come from nothing in an im- 
poſſible ſenſe, 328, 523. 
Prov'd, that not every thing ſubſtantial 


exiſted ſrom Eternity, as for inſtance HMhich E rinct] a 
human Souls; yet neither do theſe mod em to, conclude, that Life and 


riſe from the Modifications of Mat- 


ter. ib. &c. 
That human Souls and Matter alſo muſt 


haue been created by the Deity. 5 30, 


$31. 


os That the more intelligent Pagans held 


that ſomething might come out of no- 
thing by a Divine Power. Cicero's 
Account of this. $31, KC. 
That Plato and his genuine Followers 
were of that Opinion; and that Souls 

and Matter were created by God. $32, 
| $33, &c. 


This Principle, Nothing out of Nothing, 
does more interfere with Atheiſm 


than Theiſm. 


| lt Yom IQ, 
Real Entitys, according to the Atheiſts, 


continually produc d out of Nothing 
and reducd to Nothing. 335. 
Life and Thought not the Reſult of mo- 
did Matter, nor yet eſſential. to it. 
EE e ee 


Tze Atheiſts own 0bje&ion retorted upon 


himſelf, and. bis Hypotheſis baff d 
upon this very Maxim, That Nothing 


can come from Nothing. 3372 338. 


Atheiſts abſurd in ſuppoſing the Efficiency 
of all things without an Efficient. ib. 
Concluded by the antient Atomiſts, that 
Souls and Minds were not Modifica- 
tions of Matter. "Mo 


A great difference between Life and 


Underſtanding, and the Modes or 
Poſtares of Matter. 540, 541. 
That Modes cannot be conceiv'd without 


that whoſe Modes they are; but that 


Life and Mind may be conceiv'd with- 


ont Natter. bd. 


| The CONTENTS. 
That it does not imply à Contradiction 

for a thing which was not, after⸗ 
©." wards 00.06. ib. &c. 


| XxXxXVII 
The Opinion of real Forms and Qualitys 


a generated out of Matter, has pro- 
bably occaſion'd the Belief among 


ſome, that Life and Mind might be 


ſuch too, The Original of that Opi- 


VC . 
Such real Qualitys exploded by the De- 
mocriticks, as ſuppoſing the Produc- 
tion of Something out of Nothing. ib. 
Which Principle, methinks, ſhould have 


Mind could not reſult out of Matter. 
PETE! 3 6 
Moſt abſurdly afirm'd by a late Writer, 


that Cogitation is nothing but loca! 


Motion or Mechaniſm, TR |; 


Epicurus in vain attempts to ſolve the 
_ Phenomenon of Liberty in Men, with. 
out bringing ſomething out of no- 


thing, $44, 345. 
Life, Cogitation and Senſe eſſential At- 
tributes of incorporeal Subſtance. ib. 


To ſuppoſe that Life, Senſe, &c. belong 


10 Matter, is plainly to make way 
for Atheiſm. The Doctrine of real 
Qualitys and ſubſtantial Forms cen- 
ur d upon this occaſin. 546. 
That every Cauſe muſt have at leaſt an 


equal Perfection with the Effect. ib. 


The Atheiſt reduc d ad impoſſibile. 347. 
The Being of a God directly and invinci- 
| bly proud from this, That Nothing 

can come from Nothing cauſally. 548, 


"GAP, vill 
That all Atheiſts have been Corpyrealiſts, 
tho not vice verſe. 31. 


They hold that Body and Subſtance ave 
© ſmonymous, and many of em that what 
is not tangible, &c. is nothing. 552. 


Only the Democriticks aſſert ſuch a 
thing as Space or Vacuum, which is 


| own, - | ib. 
But from this it will plainly follow, 
that there is incorporeal infinite Sub. 

ſtance or a God, 5 


— 


549, &c. 


intangibly extended. „ 
This is the oy Incorporeal which they 


533 &c. 
The Subterfuge of Gaſſendus, that. 
A — 
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_ © Space js 4 middle Nature between 

Subſtance and Accident, ſhewn to "of | 

ks * | 10. 

hat Epicurus and Lucretius deſcrib'd 

their Gods abſurdly, and in a way un- 
ſutable to their main Hypotheſis. 5 54. 


vain. 5 


Other Atheiſts look'd upon Space as an 
imaginary thing, and held that what- 
ever is extended is Body, $56. 


The Atheiſt argues againſt an incoyporeal = 


God, becauſe whatever is, is extend- 
ed and conſequently Body. ib. 
The Theiſts anſwer to this two ways; 
ſome of em denying, as Plato, Ari- 
ſtotle, c. that whatever is, is ex- 
tended. „ ib. &c. 
The human Mind, as well as God, held 


by Ariſtotle to be unextended. 557. 


He denies that Souls are in a place or 
locally mou dd. > is 


Philo, Plotinus, Simplicius and other 


antient Incorporealiſts, alſo the gene- 
rality of antient Writers among Chriſ- 
tians, particularly Origen, St.Auſtin, 
& c. maintain'd the Doctrine afore- 
ſaid. 357, 558, 559, &c. 


Objected by the Atheiſt, that incorporeal 


Subſtances, if unextended, muſt be 
abſolute Parvitudes. Reply'd to him 
by Plotinus, that they are neither 
phyſical nor mathematical Logs oo 

KF 561. 


Replyd again to the Atheiſt by Plato, 


that it is a vulgar Error to ſuppoſe 


that whatſoever takes up no ſpace, 


and is in no place, and neither great 
nor little, is nothing. 382. 


Porphyrius's Advice to this purpoſe, 


That we ſhould not confound the No- 
tions of corporeal and thcorporeal 
things. . 


That the Imagination cannot reach what 
x incorporeal. . 
"Aſſerted againſt the Atheiſt, that Intel- 


lection and Imagination are different 
things. „„ 
Concluded, t hat there are two kinds of 
Suhſtances, corporeal and incorporeal; 


againſt the Reality of which latter, it is 


no argument, that it falls not under I- 
Me eee CEE Oe |. 
That we ought not to pronounce even of 
corporeal things according to Imagi- 
nation, „„  - 


Aſſerted by Plotinus, Cc. tht the 


Atheiſt, that there is as well an un- 


extended Duration as Subſtance. ib. 


LE 0 366. 
Hat both theſe, tho not tate? yet 
are demonſtrable of a Being infinitely 
perfect. „%%% os DO 
No reaſon why Life and Underſtanding 
ſhould be thuught any mare to belong 
to 4 ſubtle than à groj Body. ib.567. 
Anſwers to the Atheiſts Obje&ion againſt - 
Incorporeal unextended Subſtance, be- 
cauſe ſaid by ſome Theiſts to be all 
in the whole and all in every part of 
that Boay, to which it is united, or 
on which it acts. bb. 568. 


That the word Whole, when apply'd to 


God or che Soul, is not to be taken in 
a poſitive ſenſe, but negative only, ib. 
The Atheiſt argues agdinſt incorporeal 


Subſtances, from the ſuppos'd Tlloca- 


lit) and Immobility of them; tells 
us that Theiſts themſelves contradict 
this, in telling i concerning Souls, 
that after this Life they go to Hades, 
Plotinus anſwers to this, Both he 4 4 
Porphyry and Philoponus alſo in do- 
ing this, do aſſert, that the human 
Souls are always united to ſome Body 
. 3 
The latter of theſe declares it à the 
Senfe of the beſt Philoſophers, That 
Soul by Death do only put off their 
groſs Bodys ; but that ſtill they go to 
Hades with certain tenuious Veſt- 
ments, by means of which being capa- 
ble oy ſuffering, they are purg'd from 
. 
He further argues for the A le- 
neſs of this Hypotheſis. ib. $72. 


5 
That the ſpirituous Bodys of Berjn 
deceasd do ſometimes bover about 
their Graves, e 
| That 


That as the animal Spirits are the imme- . 
diate-Inſtruments of © Senſe and Fun- 


cy, ſo they may be an inward Veſtment 
of the Soul. ib. 
That the Antients held that our Souls 


are cloth d not only with. a terreſtrial . 
and an airy or ſpirituous Body, but a- 


not her luciſorm, ſtarlike, fiery and e- 
ternal one. 573, 874. 


That the Soul was held by many of them 


to be never without this latter. ib. &c. 


Iſierocles's Teſtimony of this. 375. 
Tais affirm'd ly him to be the genuine 
Doctrine of the pythagoreans and 


Plato. 576. 


Thus is the Objection folv'd, that Fins | 


Spirits may move, becalſe Join d with 
Bodys. 576. 
Hild by Chriſtians as well the beſt 
Philoſophers, that the higheſt Happi- 
neſs of human Nature does not con- 


{8 in having the rational Soul in- 


tirely ſeparated from all Body. ib. &c. 


Only our groſs Bodys are complain d of 
both by Philoſophers and Chriſtians. as 


Inconvenient to uus. 577. 


Origen's Detlaration, That it is nath- 
ral to the Soul to be united with ſome. . 
Body, and therefore is it never with. 
out one, 5 

He endeavours to prove this from the 
Accounts of the rich Man and Laza- 
rus, of Samuel's appearing, &c. . + 


Origen underſlands by 73 epos f in ov : 
Paul, the middle or the airy Body, 


579. 


This Doftrine.of Origen never reckon'd 
y the Fathers in the Catalogue of 


his Error. 
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upon other ground. 581, 882, &. 


That the Happineſs and Excellency of the 


heavenly Body will be compleated at 


the Reſurrection, but begun after 


death. | 3 584. 


The Soul's continuing in a Body after 


death, not thought Ly Irenæus, Ori- 


gen, &c. to be inconſiſtent with the 
Notion of a Reſurrection. 383. 
Held as well by antient Chriſlians as 
Heathens, that not only Souls, but 


all finite Spirits do always exiſt in 


ſome ſubtle Bodys. ib. 586, &c. 
This Doctrine however has not much pre- 


vail'd in latter Ages. The reaſons 
given why it has not. 588. 


However is fill abetted by Dr. Cud- 
worth, who with the Antients ſup- 


Poſes that Spirits without all Body 


would be uncapable of Senſe or Ima- 
gination. ib. 589. 


Probable that the Fathers were led into. 


this Doctrine by the Scripture, and 


not by the old Pythagorick Cabala; 
tho this alſo aſerted the ſame thing. 


589, * 
ruf. f it from Scripture... ib. 3 $90, 


591,592 - 


An Expoſition f the word Tagagiy and 
Tartarus. 591. 

The Fire of Hell not to be alle oriz'd 
into nothing but Remorſe of Con- 
ſcience, 


e 592. 
The Doctrine of the Antients, 8 


their being alwayscloth'd with bodily 
Veſtments, and ſo to be at it were 


partly corporeal and partly incorpo- 
real, has probably occaſion d ſome. of - 
em 10 be cenſur'd as mere . 


lifts. 


; Tertullian taught the ſame, nor was H. This done wrongfuliy, perhaps even 2 


Auſtin abhorrent from it. d., Tertullian bimſelf. 


Irenzus more expreſly did ſo, and that. That all created Spirits being but —_ 
not like Tertullian 7 in the” wa) FA 2 have conſequently at once 4 limited 
4 280. N rg 7 of ae 584% 


Tis ep, Neg fon as, 4 "of, A u 2 2 d given n bow it came 


ng re Souls" a Senſe of Fan, and 0 fa under” Helge n. ib. &c. 
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Simplicius's and Plotinus's Arguments 
for the SouPs Indiviſibility and Incor- 
poreity. ib. 395, 596, &c. to 605. 

Not whatever is unextended is nothing. 

: ' 600, 

A Deſcription of extended Subſtance, 

| | % $2. e e GOT OCs 


That the Idem of Cogitation and Exten- 


fron are quite different. 603. 


Some Incor porealiſts do deny this Pro- 


poſition, That whatever is extended is 
Body, they holding that there is an 
incorporeal Extenſion penetrable and 
indiſcernible, which agrees to Spirits. 
| ge 605, 606, 
Pretended by the Atheiſt, that the No- 
tion of incorporeal Subſtance firſt roſe 
from the Abuſe of abſtract Names 
and Notions, and the ſuppos'd eternal 
"Eſſences of the Schools, and from 
mens miſtaking their own Fancys for 
Realitys, ER 
This Pretence ſlewn to be weak and 
groundleſs. g 
In what ſenſe the Eſſences of things are 
ſaid to be eternal. : 608, 
That they prove the Exiſtence of an in- 
Write Mind; ee. 
Life or Cogitation no Accident of Body, 
a the Atheiſt abſurdly ſuppoſes. 609. 


Not needful to argue againſt thoſe A- 


theiſts, who only deny a corporeal 
' Deity. Only the Stoicks are con- 


cern' d in anſwering this. 610. 
A Summary of the two Atheiſtick H- 


pot he ſes, that all is Body, namely the 
Anaximandrian and the Democri- 
tick. % | 610, 611. 


That the Stoicks were a bind of imper- 


fect Theiſts; granting that all was 


Body, they deny d all Body to be void 


VVV 
The Democritick Atheiſt yet more ab- 


ſurd than the Anaximandrian, in that 
he denying real Qualitys, becauſe No- 
thing from Nothing, yet in effect 
would bring Life and Underſtanding | 


out of Nothing. 613. 


Concluded, that there muft medi be an 


\ 


* 


608, QC. | 


unmade eternal ſubFantial Fountain 

of Life and Under ſtanding. ib. &c. 
The Abſurdity of thoſe Atheists, who aſ- 

cribe natural Life and Under$and- 


ing, tho without Conſciouſneſs, to all 


Matter. 5614, cc. 
The Atheiſt briefly reply d to, when ſup- 
poſing that all s Matter, and that 
Life and Vnderſtanding are Acci- 
dents of it. * 616, &c. 
Tho participated Life be indeed acci- 


dental, yet the Original is ſub$antial * 


and immortal. 617. 
That there is an original ſubſtantial un- 
made Life, distinct from Body, argu'd 
from Virgil and Dr. Grew. 618, (c. 
This concludes a Reply to the Atheiſts 
eighth Objection, That there can be no 


living Being perfectly happy and im- 


mortal, and therefore no Cod. 61%, 


| is 3. 
The Atheiſt argues, That there is no 


He is replyd to. 624, 625. 
This Maxim of Ariſtotle, Whatſoever 


is mov'd, is mov 'd by another, is to 
be underſtood 57 Bodys only, EIS ib. 


However granting him that there is no- 
thing elſe but Bod), yet is it impoſſible 
that one Body ſhould move another infi- 


nitely without a firſt Mover. ib. &c. 


From this, that no Body can move it ſelf, 
it follows, that there is incorporeal 
SubFance, _ CE a ge 

That there is another Species of Action 
 diftin from local Motion, which is 
 Autokineſy, Self-afivity, or Cogita- 


mh... not OAT: 
The Athei would have it, that Cogi- 


' tation it ſelf is the Action of ſomething | 
without it, becauſe. nothing takes its 
EE: ib. 


beginning from it ſelf. 
Alſo that no under ſtanding Being can be 

perfectly happy, becauſe dependent on 

* ſomething without it. ES 


Granted that no Aion cauſeth it ſelf ; 
but 4 ſubantial Agent does. 629. 
Tho, mam Cogitations are occaſion d by 


outward 


firſt Mover, and therefore no God. 


Sad. 
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no Cauſe of Motion, ib. 
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better in aſcribing it to God, ib. 
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made Mind diſtinct from Matter.663. 
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Brutes have ſomething more in em than 


Matter. © 1b. 
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difficulty it may be attends it. 668. 


Whether Brutes act by their own or by a 


ſuperior Reaſon guiding em to Ends, 
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| ib. 659. 
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probable, yet has ſome Difficultys at- 
tending it. 5 „ 
That Brutes of themſelves do not only 
ſeemingly but really reaſon.ih.670,&c. 
That conſequently they are endu'd with 
an immaterial Principle of Senſe and 
T—_ 71. 
Hereupon there riſes this Difficulty : 
What will then become of their Souls 
after Death? HOY ib. 


The Solution of the Pythagoreans, (5c. 
not ſatisfactory, Not improbable 


that their Souls, tho ſubſtantial and 


. immaterial, are annihilated after 


death. 671, 672. 
This Notion moſt agreeable to the Divine 


The Reaſons why human Souls notwith- 


ſtanding are immortal; tho not bare- 
ly on the account of their being im- 
material. 673, &c. 
The Souls of Men far perfecter than 
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pineſs and Life of their own. 67 5,676. 
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Thought to all Matter, 677, &c. 
God a moſt knowing and moſt happy, 
and at once a moſt independent Being. 


678, 679. 

CHAP. X. 

The Atheiſt argues, that the World was 
before Knowledg and the Conception of 
the Mind, and no Knowledg or Mind 
before the World as its Cauſe.680,681. 


This reply'd to. 3 


That there are eternal Intelligibles diſ- 
ſtin from Singulars and py <7 
ib. &c. 


= The Atheiſt moſt abſurd,in affirming that 


Univerſals are nothing elſe but Names 
and Words. 682. 


And again, that Knowledg is but only a 
Paſſion from ſingular Bodys, or an 


Image of the Images of Senſibles, &c. 
683, 684. 
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from outward things; and much leſs 
is Knowledg. | ib. 
That the Mind contains within it Intelli- 
gibles and Cogitables diſtin from 
Senſibles. | | 


in the Mind, which was not firſt in 


corporeal Senſe, conſuted by Boetius, 


r. ee Es 
That the Soul has a Self-aFivity, and 
receives not all in way of Paſſion. ib. 


686, 687, &c. 


Senſe may be the occaſion of the Soul's 
_ uſing a power of Thought beyond it. 6 36. 
The Argument, That. Knowledg is only 
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Atheiſts themſelves, 68), &c.. 


If Knywledg were only Senſe, as there 


could be na Error, ſo neither could 
there be any abſolute Truth, but only 
private Opinion. 687, 688,689. 
Democritus himſelf a Blunderer, and 
inconſiſtent with himſelf. 689, 690, 
That there are in us a Faculty and Ideas 
ſuperior to Senſe, and thoſe of Senſi · 
> ESO 5 ib. 
Human Knowledg and Underſtanding are 
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faulty. 


ib. 
This Propoſition, that there is nothing 


n. 
in way of Participation from a per- 


fe Mind. ; 691. 
And thus is the Exiſtence of a God in- 
fer'd from the Phenomenon of Know- 
ledg. 1b, 
CHAP. AF-: 
The Atheiſt objects, that God did not 
make the World, becauſe it is ſo 
| 6 92. 
We are not competent Fudges of this, 
However we plainly ſee enough in the 
 Wirldto lead us to the Achnowledg- 
ment of a God, 693. 
We are apt to find fault thro want 0 
underſtanding things. An Inſtance of 
this in the King of Aragon. 693, c. 
A Caution not to judg thus raſhly of 
the things of Nature. 694, &c.. 
In judging of the World we fhould look. 
on it as a Whole, and not ſingle out 
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Unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that God ſhould 
have made every thing the beſt. It 
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itt Ki. ib. 696. 
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hoſe, 696, 697, &c. 
That a Variety of things contributes to 


the Harmony of the World, and be- 


tobens the Wiſdom of its Maker. ib, 
Al things beautiful in their kind; or if 
ſome appear not ſo, it is, according to 
St. Auſtin, thro our Ignorance of em, 
or far our Puniſhment, 698,6994 
The Atheiſt goes upon a wrong Poſtula- 
tum of the. Stoicks and ſome other 
 Theifts, that the-World was made 
purely for the ſake of Men, 699,&c. 
God's chief End in making the World: mas 
the Communication of his Goodne ii. 00. 
The Atheiſt objects againſt the Frame f 
the mundane Sphere, in regard to the 
Diſpoſition of the Afquator and E- 
cliptich. e 
That this occaſions Exceſs of Heat and 
Cold, makes great part of. the 
Earth uninhabitable; and for the 
lite reaſon he finds fault with the 
Barrenneſs of Rocks, Mountains, 
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Heath, Ke. 701. 
Reply d, that the Torrid Zone is not unin- 
habitable, as many of the Antients 
fan d. J01½½02. 
Mam Countrys in it very healthy, fruit- 
ful and pleaſant. e |. 
This not an Argument againſt, but a plain 
Token of a wiſe Contrivance, ib. 703. 
That the Frigid Zones are not ineptly, 
but moſt conveniently placd; that 
they are habitable, or ſome way or 
other uſeful to the Creatures. 7o 3, &c. 
This not an Objection, but an Argument 
far a provident Creator, 708. 
How inconvenient any other Conſtitution 
of the Heavens would have been, in 
reſpect of that which now . ib. &c. 

A Reply to what the Atheiſt has to ſay 
of the UſeleſneſS or Deformity of 
Mountains and Rocks, 706, 707, &c. 
A Reply to the Atheiſts Cavil about bar- 
ren Heaths and Sands. 708. 
Lucretius unreaſonable in finding fault 
that the Sea overſpreads ſo much of 


the Earth. 709, &c. 
The Sea in many reſpects betokens a God 
and Providence, i 


| 3 
A Reply to the Atheiſt's Cavil, That 
Thiſtles and Thorns would over-run 


the Earth, were it not for the In- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


\ LATO being about to write againſt Atheiſm, intro- 
P duces his Diſcourſe with this Apology : * Had not 
thoſe Atbeiſtick Do@rines, which he juſt before com- 
plain'd of, been publickly divulg'd, and in a manner made 
known to all the World, it would not bave been needful to con- 
= fute 'em, nor by Reaſons to prove a Deity , but, as the Caſe 
= /tands, it is abſolutely needful. And I conceive, that the ſame 
= Neceſſity at this time will alſo juſtify my preſent Under- 
taking; ſince it is certain, that Atheiſtick DoQrines have 
been as boldly vented and publickly aſſerted in this latter 
Age of ours, as ever they could be in Plato's. Which Doc- 
trines moreover, as they carry in them a Shew of Reaſon and 
Philoſopby, leſt by many they ſhould be ſuſpected to prove 
ſome noble and generous Truths, which the bigotted Re- 
ligioniſts endeavour to ſmother ; *twas on that account ex- 
pedient fairly to reveal and open all the Myſterys of them : 
that ſo the oppoſite Light of Theiſm appearing in ſolemn 
Triumph, might at length ſhine out with greater ſplendor. 
And tho it be granted, that many of thoſe Atheiſtick Rea. 
ſonings, which are here ſet in view, had been long ago 
baffl'd by others; yet, as they have been reviv'd and put 
forth afreſh with Advantage and Improvement, they calPd 
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1 The Introduction 


for a further Confutation: in writing which accordingly, 
tho I aſcribe *em indeed to the Antients, as being the firſt 
Inventers of them; yet do I oppoſe 'em in the ſenſe of 
thoſe Moderns, who have of late taken up and eſpous'd 'em. 
Not, after all, that I ſuppoſe there are or ever have been 
any abſolute ſpeculative Atbeiſts, or ſuch as fully anſwer that 
Character, being thorowly grounded and convinc'd in their 
Minds, that there is no God; and fo not only hardily, raſhly 


and by fits, but deliberately, intelligently and conſtantly, 
as well in old Age as in Youth, as well in view of Death as 


in the jollity of Life, ſtand firm to that Principle, and 
withal can produce ſuch Reaſons for it, as are ſufficient for 
their Minds to acquieſce in, and with themſelves to weigh 
down' the Scale, againſt all the other Reaſons they know to 
the contrary, And therefore I could wiſh that the Term 
Atbeiſt, as Men are apt to underſtand it in this ſenſe, were 
not ſo generally us'd ; becauſe from hence it is obſervable, 
that the ignorant, but wickedly inclin'd, do think to juſtify 
themſelves by Example : telling us that Men of Parts and 


Learning, as for inſtance, Diagoras, Theodorus, Epicurus, Lu- 
cian, &c. have been Atheiſts, and therefore they alſo may 
ſafely be ſuch. Whereas it is certain, that thoſe and ſome 
others who have heretofore come under that Character, yet 
were not Atheiſts in the ſenſe bef re- mention'd, but either 


Oppoſers and Deriders of the national Superſtition, they ra- 
ther chuſing to own and worſhip no Deity at all, than ſuch 
Gods and in ſuch a way, as the Civil Theology own'd and 


appointed: or elſe they have been ſo call'd, at leaſt in the 


latter of the following Senſes ; in that I own that two ſorts 


of Men, making up alas too great a Part of the World, | 


might in all Ages come under that Name. Firſt, ſuch as 


Dr. Cudworth diſtinguiſhes by the Appellation of ſtupid A- 


theiſts; inaſmuch as they cannot reaſon of the matter, but 


being already great Sinners, and willing to continue ſuch, 
they cannot away with the Thoughts of that God, from 
whom they can look for nothing but Vengeance, and the Re- 


velation of righteous Judgment : and therefore what do they 
endeavour in this caſe, but to divert their Reaſon and ſtu- 
pify their Conſcience by Hurry and Intemperance; 1 at 
| | — ength 
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0 py length Cuſtom getting the better, and benumming their 


intellectual Powers, they have not God in all their Thoughts, 
and ſo live on, as if indeed there were no God, and ap- 
parently are without bim in the World: And theſe are pro- 
perly practical Atheiſts, or ſuch as, in plainer Engliſh, might 


| © be as well term'd ungodly Men. Secondly, there is another 


ſort of Atheiſts, who having, like the former, a bent to Im- 
piety, and ſo the ſame prejudice againſt a God, take upon 
'em to pbiloſophixe about the Point, and by Principles of 
Reaſon to diſpute his Exiſtence, or at leaſt to advance ſuch 
Notions of him, as imply that he is not inſinitely perfeck, 


5 and ſo in effect that he is not at all; and that eſpecially, if 
= they have conceiv'd an Hypotheſis of Nature, which makes 


any way againſt it, and ſeems withal in other reſpects inge- 
nious and plauſible: for then out of fondneſs to their own 
Invention, they the rather endeayour to explode this great 
Truth either directly, as it appears from the Monuments of 
Antiquity and modern Obſervation, that ſome have done, and 
ſo have been profeſs'd Atheiſts ; or elſe conſequentially, by pro- 


- pounding and abetting ſuch other Doctrines as are incon- 
ſiſtent with the Being of a God ; as thoſe, for inſtance, who 
deny the Providence, the Spirituality, or any other eſſential 
Attribute of God, the Abſence of which would imply Im- 
perfection. And theſe in reference at once to Speculation and 


Practice may be term'd mixt Atheiſts, as being not able to 


convince themſelves fully that there is no God, yet ven- 


turing to live as if there were none, and that the rather, 
becauſe they can urge ſome little Difficultys about it. And 
theſe are the Men, whom I chiefly deſign to oppoſe in this 
Writing, and that more eſpecially, becauſe they are the 
great Champions and Upholders of the former, that is, of the 
ſtupid Atheiſts or ignorant ungodly Men; and tho but few and 


inconſiderable by themſelves, yet have great numbers of 


implicite Believers and Admirers of their Doctrine, ſuch, I 
mean, as being not led by ſober and unprejudic'd Reaſon, but 


inordinate Will and intereſted Wiſh, are pleas'd to ſee the 


Truths they dread a little puzzPd, and ſo to take up a faint 
Hope, that it may be they are but mere Fancys. Accordingly, 
how do they rejoice to hear but of the Title of any looſe 
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for a further Confutation : in writing which accordingly, 
tho I aſcribe 'em indeed to the Antients, as being the firſt 
Inventers of them; yet do I oppoſe 'em in the ſenſe of 
thoſe Moderns, who have of late taken up and eſpous'd em. 
Not, after all, that I ſuppoſe there are or ever have been 


any abſolute ſpeculative Atheiſts, or ſuch as fully anſwer that 


Character, being thorowly grounded and convinc'd in their 


Minds, that there is no God; and fo not only hardily, raſhly 


and by fits, but deliberately, intelligently and conſtantly, 


as well in old Age as in Youth, as well in view of Death as 


in the jollity of Life, ſtand firm to that Principle, and 
withal can produce ſuch Reaſons for it, as are ſufficient for 
their Minds to acquieſce in, and with themſelves to weigh | 
down the Scale, againſt all the other Reaſons they know to | 
the contrary, And therefore 1 could wiſh that the Term 


Atheiſt, as Men are apt to underſtand it in this ſenſe, were 


not ſo generally us'd; becauſe from hence it is obſervable, 
that the ignorant, but wickedly inclin d, do think to juſtify 
themſelves by Example : telling us that Men of Parts and 


Learning, as for inſtance, Diagoras, Theodorus, Epicurus, Tu- 
cian, &c. have been Atheiſts, and therefore they alſo may 


ſafely be ſuch. Whereas it is certain, that thoſe and ſome 


others who have heretofore come under that Character, yet 


were not Atheiſts in the ſenſe bef re- mention'd, but either 
Oppoſers and Deriders of the national Superſtition, they ra- 
ther chuſing to own and worſhip no Deity at all, than ſuch 


Gods and in ſuch a way, as the Civil Theology own'd and 
appointed: or elſe they have been fo call'd, at leaſt in the 


latter of the following Senſes; in that I own that two ſorts 


of Men, making up alas too great a Part of the World, 


might in all Ages come under that Name. Firſt, ſuch as 
Dr. Cudworth diſtinguiſhes by the Appellation of ſtupid A- 


theiſts; inaſmuch as they cannot reaſon of the matter, but 


being already great Sinners, and willing to continve ſuch, 


they cannot away with the Thoughts of that God, from 


whom they can look for nothing but Vengeance, and the Re- 
velation of rightecas Judgment and therefore what do they 
endeavour in this caſe, but to divert their Reaſon and ſtu- 
pify their Conſcience by Hurry and Intemperance; I ch 
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7 length Cuſtom getting the better, and benumming their 


intellectual Powers, they have not God in all their Thoughts, 
and ſo live on, as if indeed there were no God, and ap- 
parently are without him in the World: And theſe are pro- 
perly practical Atheiſts, or ſuch as, in plainer Engliſh, might 


1710 be as well term'd ungodly Men. Secondly, there is another 


ſort of Atheiſts, who having, like the former, a bent to Im- 
piety, and ſo the ſame prejudice againſt a God, take upon 
'em to philoſophize about the Point, and by Principles of 
Reaſon to 5 4 755 his Exiſtence, or at leaſt to advance ſuch 
Notions of him, as imply that he is not infinitely perfect, 
and ſo in effect that he is not at all; and that eſpecially, if 
they have conceiv'd an Hypotheſis of Nature, which makes 
any way againſt it, and ſeems withal in other reſpects inge- 
nious and plauſible: for then out of fondneſs to their own 
Invention, they the rather endeayour to explode this great 
Truth either dire#ly, as it appears from the Monuments of 
Antiquity and modern Obſervation, that ſome have done, and 
ſo have been profeſt d Atheiſts ; or elſe conſequentially, by pro- 
pounding and abetting ſuch other Doctrines as are incon- 
ſiſtent with the Being of a God; as thoſe, for inſtance, who 
deny the Providence, the Spirituality, or any other eſſential 
Attribute of God, the Abſence of which would imply Im- 
perfection. And theſe in reference at once to Speculation and 
Practice may be term'd mixt Atheiſts, as being not able to 
convince themſelves fully that there-is no God, yet ven- 
turing to live as if there were none, and that the rather, 
becauſe they can urge ſome little Difficultys about it. And 


| theſe are the Men, whom I chiefly deſign to oppoſe in this 


Writing, and that more eſpecially, becauſe they are the 
great Champions and Upholders of the former, that is, of the 
ſtupid Atheiſts or ignorant ungodly Men; and tho but few and 
inconſiderable by themſelves, yet have great numbers of 


implicite Believers and Admirers of their Doctrine, ſuch, I 


mean, as being not led by ſober and unprejudic'd Reaſon, but 
inordinate Vill and intereſted Wiſh, are pleas'd to ſee the 
Truths they dread a little puzzPd, and ſo to take up a faint 
Hope, that it may be they are but mere Fancys. Accordingly, 


how do they rejoice to hear but of the Title of any looſe 
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Book, and how do they extol the Author of it (as tho he 
were a Deliverer of em from Chains and Impriſonment) 
which undertakes upon rational Grounds to undermine the 
Bulwarks of Religion, and baniſh away the Fear of God ? 
And thus from ſuch Precedents they take courage in Impiety, 
live on at random, and ſometimes alſo die in their Sins. By 
which means, tho I ſay, that the Number of Atheiſtick 
Reaſoners or Philoſophers be not very great, yet does their 
Poiſon ſpread univerſally, eſpecially among all that are reſo- 
lutely ſinful, and therefore would fain have it, that there is 
no judg of human Actions here, and will be no Puniſher of 
them hereafter; I ſay, would fain have it, for neither do 
theſe Men, as was before hinted, bring over either them- 
ſelves or others to an abſolute and ſatisfactory Belief, that 
there is no God: but the moſt they can pretend to, is not 
wholly to overturn the Faith of Theiſts, and much leſs di- 
rectly to prove the Reaſonableneſs of Atheiſm ; but only to 
raiſe particular Doubts, bearing no proportion to the 
Grounds that are againſt *em, to oppoſe ſome little Scru- 
ples touching God's Attributes and the Diſpenſations of his 
Providence, ſo me cavilling Remarks upon the Formation and 
Courſe of the World. And in ſhort, whatever Obje&tions 
they have againſt Theiſm, ſo far at leaſt as the Matter of em 
concerns us to be known, are as eaſily ſeen thro and anſwer'd, 
as they are propos'd ; and they appear to be but Grounds of 
Temptation, which the All-wiſe God (upon the ſuppoſition 
that there is one) might very well be conceiv'd to allow, he 
knowing us to be endu'd with fallible Judgments, with a Li- 
berty of Choice, and accordingly adapting his Diſpenſations 
tous: and therefore what wonder, if as 'tis in our power, 
we turn ſometimes, and even in this point as well as others, 
to the ſide of Error, and are ſollicited (for a trial of our 
Conſtancy) to make a wrong Choice, during our ſtate of 
Probation here on Earth? However it is plain that theſe 
imperfect Eſſays towards Atheiſm do effect no little miſchief, 
while what they want in Strength and Subſtance, the Au- 
thors of 'em endeavour to make up in Shew and Out/3de ;, by 
bold Aſſertions or promiſing Titles, by Ornament of Stile, 
ſpecious Wit or Appearance of Learning and good Senſe, 


they 
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they ſet off their ſmall Ware, amuſing the Minds of the 


Unskilful and Ignorant, and leading 'em into thoſe Doubts 
and Perplexitys, from which they cannot diſentangle them- 
ſelves. And thus even many Well-wiſhers to Theiſm are too 
often unhing'd and unſettl'd in their Principles; and eſpe- 
cially thoſe multitudes, who are prejudic'd by their Luſts in 
favor of Atheiſm, and Infidels aforehand in their Wills, are 
now at leaſt made Scepticks in their Vnderſtandings alſo, and 
are brought, with the Fool in the Pſalmiſt, to /ay not only 
in their Hearts that there is no God, but alſo with Protagoras in 
their Minds too, * that touching the Deity, we have nothing at 
all to ſay, either that it is or is not. - 


_ Wherefore tho, I ſay, the Philoſophical Atheiſts are but 


few in number, and their ObjeQions ſo very weak, as that 


they deſerve not a Hearing, but rather Neglect; yet conſi- 


dering further, that they are in the Iſſue thus fatal to others, 
andeven one or two Broachers of *em may be thought able 
to infect a whole Nation, as not only ſad Experience tells us, 
but alſo p one of this helliſh Character did himſelf publickly 
own: Conſidering this, I ſay, as it is highly needful to pre- 


vent and ſtop the ill Effects of theſe contagious Waters, ſo 


what readier, what eaſier Method can there be for this, 


than to dam them up in the Fountain- head, before they 


flow out, or afterwards continue to multiply themſelves in 
far extended Streams? Not but l think it a very hard and 
almoſt unfaiſable thing to convince a profeſs'd Atheiſt. of the 
Error of his Way, it being no wonder, that he is judicially 
given over to Blindneſs and Impenitence, and wholly for- 
ſaken by the Grace of that God, whom he has endeavour'd 
to cancel out of Being yet may we not altogether deſpair 


* 
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| I now very gladly retracting this Epithet, | upon what I have 


piety. 


of this neither, the Goodneſs of God 9 infinite, and ſome- 
times, beyond all human Expectation, reſcuing ſuch Perſons 
from the jaws of Ruin. Which minds me in this place to 
do juſtice to the Character of * ane, whom from what he 
once was, and what when I mention'd him I thought him 
{till to be, I have ꝶ ſomewhere term'd an Atbeiſtick Perſon ; 


ſeen publiſh'd under his own Hand, and heartily rejoicing at 
his happy Converſion. But were there no hope at all of 
convincing ſuch Atheiſts themſelves, yet is it, methinks, no 
little ſervice done to the Publick, at leaſt to convic and 
openly ſhew them to be in the wrong ; that ſo others may 
plainly ſee what they themſelves will not or cannot ſee, and 


it may be ſaid to thoſe ſervile Imitators of them, who go only 


by Hear-ſay and Example, that they had no Truth on their 
ſide, and that however pretending to the higheſt Wiſdom, 
they are indeed but downright Fools, And how will this 


confirm and ſettle weak Believers, confound and bring over 
many that are or would be Unbelievers, in that it renders 


'em utterly defenceleſs, and takes from 'em all colour of 
denying a God, and fo of continuing ſecurely in Sin, upon 


grounds of Authority and Reaſon! Accordingly, if in this 


preſent Undertaking I can any way contribute to this excel- 


lent Purpoſe, to ſtifle the dogmatical Atheiſts in their Birth, 


even before they grow up and propagate their Kind, and 
then by their numbers are the more embolden'd to affront the 
Majeſty, and as it were ſcale the Throne of God : Herein, I 
ſay, I flatter my ſelf that I ſhall do a good Work, it being, as 
Plato tells us, a thing of no ſmall moment to baffle thoſe Pre- 
tenders, who by their impious Arguments draw others into Im- 


But perhaps it will be faid, that in this Attempt I ſhall 
but only beat the Air, in that my Preparations are made a- 


gainſt thoſe Titans, which have been long fince conquer'd : 


or if not, yet why ſhould I dare to enter the Liſts with Men 
of ſuch r Touching the firſt of which 
Particulars ſay, that there have indeed many noble Cham- 
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pions, both antient and modern, appear'd in the Field of 


Theiſm : but moſt of em have aQted rather in the offenſive 
than the defenſive way, rather in proving direFly the Ex- 


iſtence of God, than in confuting the Arguments againſt it; 
or at leaſt none of 'em have gone ſo far in either ſenſe, as to 
make a new Work of this kind altogether needleſs: eſpe- 
cially conſidering, that Atheiſts have as it were ſprung up 
out of the Ruins of the Slain, and are not ſo intirely 
routed or quelPd, but that it is ſtill neceſſary to make head 
againſt em; and, as they ſometimes take up new Arms and 
deviſe new Stratagems, to countermine em accordingly by a 
yet greater Force and Policy.” 3 


But ſecondly, to the Query, Why I ſhould undertake this 


Province? I anſwer, that to carry on the Glory of God, which 


is at once the chief End and Happineſs of Man, I have as 
well a Right, nay an Obligation, as others of my Kind; and 


therefore not only may, but muſt dire& my Aim at that 


Mark, according as I find J am prediſpos'd and providentially 
qualify'd for it: And now that I fancy'd my ſelf to be ſo in 
any ho by writing againſt Atheiſm, is in ſhort * becauſe 
I have 


upon it, that I had ſome little Foundation to enable me, fo 
was 1 the rather encourag'd to ſet out in this Cauſe, by rea- 


ſon that I knew it to be a good one; and that on the other 


hand the Performance of its Adverſarys did not anſwer their 


Pretenſions, nor were the Efforts made againſt it near ſo 
ſtrong, as, before a trial of them, one would imagine them 

to be; nay ſo far from it, that by reading at once the Aœe n 
Atheiſtically given and alſo their Books, I have taken up a 
meaner Opinion of both, than if I had never read them, 


and they themſelves have been to me their own Confuters : 
and thus the ſight of their Feakneſs has added Strength to me, 
and confirm'd me in the Principles of Theiſm. What won- 
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pent great part of my time in Stud ys of this nature. 
However, leſt this ſhould be but a mere Fancy, I ſhall here- 
after aſſign another reaſon of it. Nevertheleſs, asI depended 
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der then is it, if after this private Experiment, an obſcure 
| unpromiſing Youth dares openly encounter thoſe boaſting 
4 Goliabs, who impioully defy the Armys of the living God? 
[ And again, what wonder if they, like the numerous Ameri- 
cans, when firſt attack'd by the Spaniards, having either 
- None, or at moſt but inſignificant Weapons, become an eaſy 
| Prey to a few well-arm*d and regular Oppoſers, and who 
i have a mighty advantage of theGround ? And this, I hope, 
| may ſerve to excuſe an Attempt of this nature, and me in 
particular for making it, provided that herein I have happily 
ſucceeded ; that is, in finiſhing what Ientitle a full Confutation 
of the Reaſon and Philoſopby of Atheiſm ; and of this the can- 
did Reader muſt be the Judg. 3 
But here I own, that at the naming of this Iam in great 
pain, as very much fearing that however able I might fancy 
my ſelf, or I might indeed be, for undertaking a Work of 
this nature, yet by reaſon of many Diſadvantages in the 
carrying of it on, I have not anſwer'd what might have been 
expected: and if not, in vain ſhalll go to intreat the Rea- 
der, that my good Meaning may atone for my Failures, and 
that what is here well done (if ſome things be ſo) may 
make ſome amends for what is ill done; in vain ſhall I tell 
him, that, for Reaſons not proper to be mention'd here, 1 
| | went thro the Whole in very great haſte ; that, beſides 
fk many other Avocations and Rubs in my way, I have been 
conſtantly buſy*d in the Dutys of my Function ; by which 
moreover being ty'd down at home, as | could have little or 
no converſe with, ſo neither have | had the leaſt DireQion 
or Aſliſtance from the Perſons, nor even from the Books or 
Writings of the Learned, unleſs it be from my own ſmall 
Stock of them. Of theſe however I tell him, I have made 
the beſt uſe that I could, in order to accompliſh this Work, 
ſparing no pains to ſurmount the aforeſaid Inconveniences ; 
and withal to avoid the Imputation of Raſhneſs (albeit, as 1 
have ſaid, * the Atheiſtick Forces be not very formidable) 
have not depended on my own ſingle Strength; but, be- 
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ſides a full Truſt in the Divine Bleſſing, which I have all along 
implor'd, I have alſo, in this ſenſe, call'd in the beſt human 
Aid I covld ; and that more eſpecially of one, who, I think, 
may juſtly paſs for the ableſt Champion that ever appear'd 
in the Cavſe of Theiſm ; I mean the very learned Dr. Cud- 
worth, whom | may ſay, I have not barely call'd in to 
aſliſt, but to lead me, I having engag'd my ſelf under his 
Banner, and follow'd him in a great part of the Conflict; 
and even. where J have not done fo, yet have I generally 
made an advantage of his Armory, which conſiſts of Wea- 
pons well-try'd and harden'd, and thoſe indeed more of 
ſome kinds than were needful, which therefore 1 have not 
meddled with: but as for thoſe which were, I have new 
furbiſh'd and whetted ſuch of *em as wanted it, have re- 
planted the Ordnance, which lay in confuſion, as alſo I have 
taken in Supplys and rais'd new Batterys, &. as | faw 
occaſion: And accordingly I further entitle my Work, 
in a great meaſure either an Abridgment or an Improvement of 
what Dr. Cudworth offer'd to that purpoſe in his True Intellectual 
Syſtem of the Univerſe ;, | ſay, in a great meaſure either an 
Abridgment or an Improvement, &c. to denote, that as part 
of it is intirely new, ſo a good part likewiſe is owing to 
that Learned Man, and that either fully and directly, as be- 
ing an Epitomy of his Materials, or elſe occaſionally and 
conſequentially, as here are large Additions made, eſpe- 
cially to his Anſwers ; and | have commonly built upon his 
Hints, and follow'd his Scheme of Atbeiſtical Objedbions. 

But here, notwithſtanding my good Intention, I precon- 
ceive, it will look ſomewhat invidious, that I have ventur'd 
to practiſe, as they call it, upon ſo great a Man as Dr. Cud- 
worth, As to which I ſay, that where the Glory of God and 
the Characters of Men are inconſiſtent, a Regard to the lat- 
ter ought in no wiſe to hinder the Promotion of the former; 
and how much leſs ſhould it do ſo where they very well con- 
ſiſt, and while the one is effectually advanc'd, at once all poſli- 
ble juſtice is done to the other? Now this, whether or no it be 
the Caſe of my preſent Undertaking, I hope the Reader 
(and no Man, I preſume, who does not read, will have a 
right to cenſure me) will Oy try, before he paſs Sen- 
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tence. But again, perhaps it will be ſaid, and that more 

eſpecially by ſach as never have or will peruſe either Dr. Cud- 

_ worth or Me, why might not the Doctor have ſtood by him- 
ſelf, and as he was? And what occaſion was there for abridg- 

ing, or, what I pretend, for improving his Work? Theſe 
murmuring Querys 1 alſo look on as the Reſults of mere En- 
vy - however I ſhall make to em particular Anſwers, which 
I ſhall introduce with ſome general Obſervations touching 
Abridgments ; becauſe againſt theſe, I know, . there lies a 
common Prejudice. Some condemn all Abridgments as 
ſuch; and theſe are either an idle ſort of Men, who read 

no Books at all, but yet aſpiring at the Repute of Learning, 
affect to talk of nothing elſe but Originals, and accordingly 

1 fill their Memorys with Titles and their Shelves with Au- 

| thors in whole bulk, which indeed do there make a better 

1 figure than Abridgments, and often gain em the End they 

| aſm at; or elſe they are ſuch as read little elſe but Abridg. 

0 ments, yet aſpiring at the ſame Credit of being thought 

1 Tearned, will not ingenuouſly own by whom they have pro- 

| ſſtted: and from neither of theſe Men do 1 look for any Fa. 

6 pour, at leaſt ſo far forth as my Treatiſe comes under this 
Character. Others, and thoſe the truly Learned, complain 
with juſt reaſon, that many Abridgments have not a little 
injur'd the Original, either by rendering them obſcure, for 
want of a due Compaſs of Expreſſion, or by defalcating ma- 
terial and neceſſary Parts of them; and thus by conſequence, 
as they cannot but prejudice the Authors, fo do they alſo 
cheatand impoſe upon the Readers, the Senſe being either 
unintelligible to em, or at beſt only proper to make em 
fu eficiat.; they e themſelves to be abſolute Maſters 
of this or that Anthor's whole Scope, when indeed they 
have eſcap'd many principal Parts of it. And thus I alſo 

rant, that too many Abridgments have at once done in- 

Juſtice to the Merit of the Zearned, and withal brought a 
diſgrace upon Learning, as making it to be but mere Shew 
and Outſide, and filling the World with Pretenders, But 
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{til it does not hence follow that all Abridgments as fuch 
are to be F but only thoſe of ſuch Books as will not 
bear being a ridg'd, they having in *em no Superfluitys of 
Words or Matter to be cut off, that is, no Circumlocutions 
to be contracted, no Repetitions to be omitted, no Digreſſions 
or needleſs Appendages to be rejected: whereas on the con- 
trary, touching thoſe which have, the moſt Learned do ac- 
knowledg, that Abridgments of em are not only allowable, 
but commendable ; in that the main Defign of em is hereby 
the better executed, and they are made more generally uſe- 
ful; as theſe are to be got with leſs Mony, to be read with 
leſs pains, and in all likelihood with more advantage, the 
ſubje& matters being ſet down more cloſely but clearly, and 
ſo the more eaſily tobe retain'd, And thus they are of ex- 
cellent uſe not only to thoſe, who by the high Price or bulky 
Excreſcencys of ſome Originals are perfectly frighten'd from 
buying or peruſing them; but alſo to thoſe, who having 
read them, may by this means recolle& the intire Subſtance 
of them, clear up and re-imprint the Notions in their Minds. 
And now to apply this to my prefent Purpoſe ; No one, who 
has read that firſt part of the True Intelleckual Syſtem of the 
Univerſe, which the Author deſign'd and publiſh'd againſt 
Atheiſm, can deny but that it is the vaſteſt Magazine of Rea- 
ſaning and Learning, which ever ſingly appear'd on this oc- 
caſion; but withal he muſt own, that hardly any Writing 
would better admit of an Abridgment, ſo far at leaſt as 1 
have here abridg'd it; in that it is ſwell'd with frequent Re- 
petitions, Circumlocutions and Digreſſions, and the Series 
and Thred of it much interrupted by Greek and Latin Quo- 
tations, not needful (as here they are) to be inſerted at 
large; belides that they make it diſagreeable, nay formida- 
ble to a mere Engliſh Reader, and even to thoſe who tho 
they know ſomething of, yet do not readily underſtand the 
Original Languages; for whoſe Benefit however, as being 
writ in Engliſh, it ſeems to have been chiefly deſign'd. All 
which being conſider'd by the moſt Learned, many of em 
have wiſh'd in my hearing, that a good part of the Doctor's 
Materials were put in leſs Compaſs, in a clear Stile and eaſy 
Method, and reduc'd to the 3 a pure Enęliſii Res” 
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der: As to which I could not but be of their mind, and 
wonder'd that ſome one of Leiſure and Capacity did not ſet 
about this Work; and finding for a while that no one elſe 
did, at length | my ſelf, tho in a great meaſure deſtitute of 
the aforeſaid Advantages, was tempted thro a well-meaning 
Zeal to undertake it; which is the other reaſon * I promisd 
to aſſign of this Attempt. Accordingly I began and con- 
tinu*d to abridg the Intellectual S ſtem, without any conſide- 
rable Addition or Alteration, unleſs it be ſometimes of Stile 
and Method, as alſo of the Titles to Chapters the firſt, 

fourth and fifth, the laſt of which is new, the Doctor's 
fourth Chapter being here cut in two, and the two former 
more full and expreſſive of the Senſe contain'd in 'em than 
before; this, I ſay, I continu'd to do quite to Page 546 of 
the Intellectual Syſtem, that is, to the End of P. 305 of this 
Treatiſe. And this I did, by uttering but once, what the 
Doctor had done either twice or oftner ; by expreſſing in 
few, but clear Words, what he had done in more; by tak- 
ing out ſeveral Digreſſions, and by ſutably turning what was 
emphatical and to the purpoſe in a Throng of Quotations 
whether Greek or Latin, &c. in Proſe or Verſe, inter- 
mingling the Verſions with the Text, and generally placing 
ſo much of the Original as anſwers or at leaſt points to 
them, at the bottom of the Page; and leaving out what 


was ſuperfluous in them, and ex abundant; or out of the 


way. And this Courſe at the firſt I thought to have taken 
throughout the whole of. the Intellectual Syſtem, that was 
writ againſt Atbeiſm but here, as I ſhall anon give the rea- 
ſon of it, I found it to be abſolutely needful to do otherwiſe, 
that is, to P. 625 of the Intel. Sy. and 341 of this Treatiſe. 
After which, as I had before done, I have went on in a- 
bridging the Doctor's Materials to P. 664 of the Intel. Syſt. 
that is, toP. 379 of this Treatiſe. Where again I finding it 
neceſſary to go another way to work, have not directly 
 abridg'd any further, at leaſt not for any Continuance, till I 
came to P. 738 of the Int. Syſt. that is, the 519th of this 
Treatiſe. Beyond which I have proceeded, in the way be- 
fore mention'd, to abridg the Doctor's third Section of his 
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fourth Chapter, in anſwer to the ſecond Atheiſtical Argu- 
ment, which makes my ſeventh Chapter; and ſo on in what 
is entitled the fifth Chapter of the Int. Syſt. extending to 
P. 835, that is, the 6ogth of this Book; after which, as 
before, I was again oblig'd to take another Courſe quite to 
the End of the Intel. Syſt. and of this Treatiſe, And now, 
after an account given of this Work, ſo far forth as I under- 
| ſtandit to be an Abridgment of the Doctor's Materials, I 
ſuppoſe *twill be expected, that I mention in the next place 
what is the Courſe I took with thoſe which I have not a- 
bridg'd: And this brings me to account for that other Par- 
ticular in the Title, in thatI alſo call this Book in a great 
meaſure an Improvement of them.  _ | 7 


Now thoſe very Perſons, who, as I have intimated, wiſh'd C 
ſome of Dr. Cudworth's Materials abridg'd, have as much 
wiſh'd that others of 'em were improv'd, in the way I now 
offer at ; and that in ſome places by an Addition of Method 
quite new, and alſo of new Materials : becauſe they plainly 
ſaw that a great part of the Doctor's rich Ore lay in confu- 
lion, beſides its being variouſly mingl'd and blended with 
heterogeneous Particles; and tho in ſome places it ſuper- 
abounded, yet in others they ſaw a Scarcity of it. Where- 

upon [| ſay, that many truly Pious and Learned Men have 
juſtly complain'd, nay Dr. Cudworth himſelf has more than 
once * intimated, that the Anſwers to Atheiſtical Arguments 

are thin and ſcanty ; unleſs it be: that elaborate one to the 
firſt Objection againſt the Naturality of the Idea of God, as 
eſſentially including in it Unity or Onelineſs; which holds intire 

| from P. 192 of the True Intellectual Syſtem quite to P. 632. 


— 
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e ſaying at P. 63 2. That he reſerv'd a further Confutation of Atheiſm 
for another Volume, and that he only ſubjoin'd in the mean time a ſhort and 
compendious Confutation of all the Atheiſtick Arguments propos d. Again, 
having nam'd his large Account of the Pagan Polytheiſm, in anſwering the grand 
0bje&iom againſt the Naturality of the Idea of God, as what had prevented that 
full and copious Confutation of Atheiſtick Arguments, he adds, P. 633. That we 
may not be here quite excluded of what was principally intended, we ſhall 
| ſubjoin a contracted and compendious Confuration, &c. And in reference to 
Objections againſt Providence, he complains that he has not room to expatiate in, 
and refers the Reader to the Writings of others, p. 880.0 4 
. | : i and; 
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and is afterwards re · infor d with other Anſwers and poſitive 
Proofs of the contrary in the following Section of the fourth 
Chapter; and that to the ſecond, which is, that there can be 
no creative Power, becauſe Not hing by any Power whatſoever can 
come out of Nothing, and tberefore there is no ſuch God as Theiſts 
ſuppoſe. The next Anſwer indeed to the Arguments againſt 
an incorporeal Deity, which in the Sequel makes way for a 
Confutation of the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh and eighth Objections, 
has in it abundance of excellent Materials, yet is not 
* ſo full and perfect as might have been deſir d. And as 
or all the remaining Heads, there are alſo upon moſt of 
them ſome very good Materials, but, as any one may ſee, be- 
ſides the Scantineſs of em, they lie in a perfect huddle; and it 
muſt be own'd, that they are not ſo accurately and plauſibly 
digeſted and expreſs'd in way of anſwer, as the Objections 
had been, So that here was plain Scope and Occaſion for 
what I term an Improvement, in reference at once to Metbod 
and Matter: which however neither Dr. Cudworth himſelf 
nor any other Perſon undertaking, I was again inclin'd to 
ſet about this too; and that eſpecially, becauſe I could no 
longer bear the Taunts of Libertines, That the Doctor had 
elaborately baffled himſelf, in that he had not made ſatiſ- 
factory Anſwers to the Objections he had ſtarted againſt a 
| God and Providence, and that while theſe are plain and 
clear, thoſe are confus'd and dark: and in ſhort, I could no 
longer ſee Atheiſm ſtanding impudently at a parley, and not 
abſolutely quell'd and ſilencd by Theiſm. But here notwith- 
ſtanding this Plea, from a true Zeal for the Glory of God, 
I lock to be diſdainfully upbraided by ſome : What, could 
yon take upon you to improve, nay finiſh a Draught begun 
and ſo far carry'd on by ſo able, fo maſterly a Hand? It was, 
I confeſs, a formidable Enterprize, notwithſtanding the Mo- 
tive aforeſaid (which ought however to ſuperſede all others 
that oppoſe it) but I ſay, that I do not pretend to have any 
way improv'd, much leſs finiſh'd this Work in fo compleat 
a manner, as either the Doctor himſelf or others might, tho 
they have not actually done: but all I pretend, is, according 
to my Scantling, to have ſupply'd ſome known Deficiencys 
in what he has done, and to ſet out the Whole in ſuch a way, 
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as may ſuffice to overturn the Cauſe of Atheiſm. And nei- 
ther in this have I takenupon me to add very much to the 
DoRor's great Freaſury of Reading and Quotations from the 
Antients : but beſides. Aletbod either in part or elſe intirely 
new throughout the hole, the principal Matters I have at- 
tempted to add, are either the Reſults of my own Meditation, 
or taken from a Variety of modern Writers, who, it muſt 
be own'd, have much improv'd upon and advanc'd beyond 
the Antients in this kind of Philoſophy ; eſpecially as having 
been provok'd by modern Atheiſts, who have alſo improv'd 
the old Objections, and ſometimes forg'd out new ones; whom 
therefore likewiſe and their Writings, as they came in my 
way, I have all along cenſur'd and confuted, 8 
And now having thus far endeavour'd to ſtave off Preju- 
dice at my Vndertaking, I deſire in the next place a candid 
Hearing, before I am judg'd, touching what I have perform d 
in the reſpect aforeſaid ; and ſol proceed more particularly 
to mention what it is I have here done, by way of Improve- 
ment of what Dr. Cudworth offer'd to my purpoſe, Now this I 
have attempted by an Addition of Method and Matter. 


Touching Method, this, as was before hinted in general, is 


either partly new, the Doctor's Materials being not only di- 
eſted into Chapters throughout this whole Book, but alſo 
the Contents of thoſe Chapters, I venture to ſay, being 
rang'd in better order than they were (even where I have 
abridg'd them) and many of them which ſuted with each 
other, but lay before immethodically ſeparated, are tranſ- 
pog'd, and often brought together from very great diſtan- 
ces; or elſe it is intirely new: Thus, for inſtance, when, 


as I faid, Thad got in way of Abridement, without any conſi- 
derable Addition or Alteration, unleſs it be ſometimes of Stile 
and Method, &c. ſo far as to P. 546 of the True Intellectual 


Hpyſtem, that is, to the zosth of this Treatiſe, here | was ob- 

lig'd to take another courſe; foraſmuch as in this place either 

the Doctor's Clue was broken, or at leaſt it ſeemꝭd ſo to me: 
ſo that now not knowing one ſtep of the way (whereas be- 
fore indeed I had ſome Direction) 1 enter'd into an infinite 
Maze of irregular Windings and Turnings; thro which 
however, by frequent Wanderings backward and forward 


I 
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lat length happily found out a Paſſage, and endeavour'd to 
mark out the ſame for others. I mean that in this place there 
being no expreſs Tranſition made, nor any plain Connection 
of what follows with what went before, and the Materials, 
tho great part of 'em well - ſuted to the Purpoſe, yet lying in 


great confuſion, I have endeavour'd agreeably to the Doctor's 


main Drift (beſides the contracting of his Matters) to rec- 
tify theſe Failures,” Firſt then, I have clearly connected the 
enſuing with the precedent Reaſonings: the Deſigu of which 
was to ſhew, that tho the Heathens were univerſally Poly- 


theiſts, and in ſome ſenſe held many Gods, yet ſtill they were 


Monot heiſts, or held one independent God over all the reſt; agree- 
ably to which here being mention made of the 9 D- 
Aol or ſupermundane Gods, the chief of which are reckon'd 


to be the Parmenidean, Pythagorean or Platonick Triad of Di- 


vine Hypoſtaſes, God or Monad, Mind and Soul, I have us'd 
my endeavour, as far as P. 341 of this Treatiſe, to recon- 
cile this Trinity with the Unity, and that the numerical Unity 
of the Godhead, according to the ſenſe of thoſe genuine 
Platoniſts who aſſerted it, and that chiefly to P. 332 of this 


Book, as this is ſet forth in the Doctor's Materials, extend- 


ing to P. 625 of the True Intellectual Syſtem. In doing which 


I add, that, beſides my having caſt off many things, which 


were not to the purpoſe or ſuperfluous, I was forc'd to take 
the Doctor's Work all into pieces, to refit and ſometimes 


mend the Parts of it, and then to rejoin and put *em together 


in quite another Form: ſo that tho the Matters lying in 


this Compaſs be brought into leſs room, and no way much 


augmented or re- inforc d by foreign Supplys, yet is the Me- 


thod intirely new; as alſo it muſt be ſuppos'd to be in all 
thoſe other Spaces of this Treatiſe, which, as I have noted, 


are not Abridgments, but come under another Title, as 


they are quite new, or Improvements of the Doctor's Hints, 


either in his Anſwers, or at leaſt the Atheiſtick Objections 
he has ſtated. And therefore ſecondly I ſay, that tho all 
along have ſtill taken in from the Intellectual Syſtem what 


was to the purpoſe, and diſcarded what was not, yet, as 
before noted, not finding near enough of them, and not 


being able to juſtify either to God or to my ſelf, the having 


ſpeciouſly 
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ſpeciouſly urg'd Atheiſtick Arguments, unleſs I as ſpeciouſly 
anſwer'd 'em, I have on this hand made alſo conſiderable 
Additions of Matters: and that firſt from P. 332 to 341 of 
this Book; where | have endeavour'd to rectify a Paſſage or 
two of Dr. Cudworth's, and to reconcile his true Meaning 
therein with the main Drift of his Diſcourſe, and what elſe. 
where he had particularly intimated touching the Platoniſts, 
c. that notwithſtanding they held three Divine Mypoſtaſes, 
yet at the ſame time they held but one numerical Eſſence of 
the Godhead, that is, one individual God. However in theſe 
he has dropt ſome Words to the contrary, ſaying, * That the 
{ Platoniſts dreamt of no ſuch thing at all, as one and the ſame 
numerical Eſſence or Subſtance of the three Divine Hypoſtaſes ; 
and again, That they no where ſuppoſe the three Divine Hypo- 
aſes to have no diſtin® ſingular Eſſences of their own, &c. 
The literal and ftrid ſenſe of which Expreſlions is therefore 
moderated, and it is ſhewn, what the Doctor, agreeably to | 
the Tenor of his other Doctrine, muſt really have meant that 7 
the genuine Platoniſts held, as likewiſe here's an Eſſay occa- _ 
ſionally made towards vindicating ſome of the Fathers of the 
Church, in. relation to this point. Secondly, from about 
P. 664 of the Int. Syſt. that is, to the 379 of this Book, there 
are frequent Additions quite to the end of what I make my 
ſixth Chapter, co-extending to P. 738 of the Int. 797 
where among Anſwers to ſeveral Re- inforcements of the firſt 
Atheiſtical Objection, it being ſeaſonably propos'd to urge 
ſome Phænomena, directly proving the Exiſtence of God, in 
that without a ſuppoſal of this they can no way be ſolv'd, 
the Atheiſt is accordingly puzzl'd with ſome that are ordina- 
ry and ſome extraordinary; and Dr. Cudworth's Hints and 
Heads of Argument, particularly touching Final Cauſes or 
Deſigns, and the Well and Fit (as || Ariſtotle ſpeaks) that are 
perceivable in the Univerſe ; as alſo the natural Belief of a 
God, and the Divine Inſtitution of Religion; the Reality of 
finite Spirits, and eternal Truths, as proving the Exiſtence of 
God. Thirdly, from P. 836, that is, P. 609 of this Trea- 
tiſe, beſides that ſome new Topics are ſtarted, the ſame. 
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Courſe is taken throughout the whole Works. In which 
Compaſs theſe Heads are particularly inſiſted or enlarg'd 
upon, namely, that there is in the Univerſe an Intellectual and 
Vital Principle, diftint from Body or Matter; and again, 
that Matter is no way capable even of Senſation, and much 
leſs of Cogitation or Intellection; that Matter is eſſentially paſ- 
ſve and without Motion or Self. activity, in oppoſition to a 
late Aſſertion of the contrary , that Mind or Thought, as it 
is not an abſolute Quality, ſo is not the Reſult of any Concretion 
of Matter whatſoever: from all which ſome Corollarys are 
drawn, and ſome Points debated and ſettled, not only 
touching the Deity, but alſo the Souls of Men and Brutes ; 
and particularly, whenas the former are concluded to be ſpi- 
ritual and immortal, what we may reaſonably conjecture of 
the latter, &c. Again it is prov'd, that beſides Sen/jbles and 
Singulars there are diſtin Xnowables and Univerſals ; alſo the 
particular Objections againſt Providence, becanſe plauſibly _ 
urg'd, are here as particularly and plauſibly anſwer'd, 
namely-thoſe from the Topic of natural Evils, offer'd by the 
| Democriticks and Epicureans ; to which are added thoſe of 
Vanini and others from the Topic of moral Evils and it is 
ſhewn that each of the Particulars mention'd on theſe Heads 
is ſo far from diſproving, that it plainly proves a Divine 
Contrivance and Superintendency over the World. The 
like is made appear, touching the unequal Diſpenſation of 
temporal things to good and bad Men. Prov'd againſt the 
Epicureans, &c. that ſuch a Being, as we ſuppoſe that God is, 
both can and does preſide over all the Parts of the Uni- 
_ verſe, and this without any Derogation from his Honour or 
his Happineſs 3 nay, that by ſo doing, the one is render'd 
more Muſtrious and the other more perfect, than otherwiſe 
they would be, his Glory and Beatitude being much better diſ- 
play'd and enjoy'd in the Rule and Conſervation of what he 
had once made, than they could be by a careleſs Inactivity. 
Again, here is Satisfaction given to theſe Querys, How 
God, if Incorporeal, could move the Matter of the World, 
as he muſt have done, if ſuppos'd to have form'd it? And 
if there be a God, How fo great a part of Mankind, as the 
Inkdel World includes, could be left ſo deſtitute as they are 


of 
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of the Knowledg of him, and of the Means of attaining 
their eternal Happineſs ? Laftly, "tis ſhewn at large againft 
Hobbes and others of his way, that it is not againſt, but 
highly for the Intereſt of Civil Sovereigns, that the Fear of 
God and Religion ſhould be entertain'd : in doing which their 
State of Nature is examin'd, and the Grounds of their Ethi- 
cal and Political Hypotheſis occaſionally unraved and explo- 
ded; and upon the whole tis plainly prov'd, that not fac- 
titious, but natural Fuſtice, as it is enacted by the Fear of God 
and Religion, is the Baſis and Bond of Civil Society. And thus 
in the Concluſion, I hope, it will be found, that nothing 
material againſt the Being and Providence of God is here un- 
anſwer' d. Indeed & Merſennus talks of a Perſon doubtful of 
Gocꝰs Exiſtence, that propos d to one Francis Humblot four- 
{core Objections againſt it, yet let all the reſt drop, after 
having heard the firſt of "em anſwer'd; which was only an 
impertinent Query, Why, if there be a God that made the 
World, be did not wiake it ſooner? A ſign indeed how weak 
and trifling all the others were, and how little they deſerwd 
tobe ſeriouſly examin'd. Accordingly. we find.that Ader ſen- 
nus neglects em, he naming but. twenty ſix Atheiſtical Argu- 
ments; which alſo, I add, tho more in number chan I have 
here mention d, at leaſt as they are in words expreſs' d, yet 
as they don't contain Ideas altogether diſtinct, there is no- 
thing of moment in em, bot what is reducible to ſome or 
other of the Heads here offer d. And therefore l ſay, that 
notwithſtanding I have nam'd fewer 2 Topics, yet 
nothing material to the purpoſe of Atheiſm is, I think, here 
omitted, ſo as to hinder this Diſcourſe from being, I may 
ay, a full Conſutation of the Reaſon and Philoſophy of A- 
Therm 

nd now having accounted for what is here advanc d, and 
for what have eĩther abridg d or improv'd of theMaterials or 
Hints of the Intellectual Syſtem, I come next to mention what 
follows in the Title-page, namely, of wbat Dr. Cudworth 
offer d to that purpoſe in bis, Vc, by which! would at once de- 
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X v. Quaſt Celeb. in G cu. 279. the he chief Deſign of . which large 
Work is to combat Atheiſm, and prove the Exiſtence of 4 Cad. 
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note, as well that the Whole of the Int. Hſt. does not (be- 
cauſe not deſign'd to do it) directly combat Atheiſm; as alſo 
| that even this firſ# Part of it (the only one that has been 
publiſh'd) which was indeed deſign'd for it, yet, as we have 
ſeen, has in it ſome things which were not to that purpoſe. 
So that had the whole Work been extant, as the Remainder 
is ſaid to be in MS; yet would it have been no further uſe- 
ful to my preſent Undertaking. This I the rather choſe to 
mention, Jeſt, what ſome I know have otherwiſe ſurmis'd, 
it ſhould be drawn from the word Offer'd, that I my ſelf 
would thereby expreſs in the firſt place what Dr. Cudworth 
has actually done ;, and ſecondly would imply, that he intended 
to do yet more to the purpoſe of Atheiſm, in the two latter 
Parts of his Work: from which it would again be infer'd, 
that unleſs | had recourſe at leaſt to that * excellent Perſon, 
who, I'm inform'd, has the MS of them, I have new- 
model'd and publiſh'd but a Piece of a Treatiſe; and eſpe. 
cially that, where I pretend to have brought in an Addition 
of Materials, I might have been much better ſupply'd from 
the Fountain-head, and out of a Store, which may be ſup. 
pos'd to be vaſtly more! copious, as being collected by the 
Doctor's own Hand. Wherefore I ſay, that only this fir® 
Part of the Intelledual Syſtem, with which I have concern'd 
my ſelf, was deſign'd againſt Atheiſm, and accordingly look'd 
on by the Doctor himſelf to be in that way a perfe® Work; 
he telling us at P. 836. That be bad herein copiouſiy confuted all 
the moſt conſiderable Atheiſtick Grounds ,, nay in the Concluſion, 
at P. 899. That be bad fully confuted all the Atbeiſtick Grounds ; 
and accordingly again in the Preface, p. 4. That there is no 
reaſon why this Volume fhould therefore be thought imperfect and 
incompleat, becauſe it bath not all the three things at firſt de- 
ſign'd by us; it containing all that belongs to its own particular Title 
and Subject, and being in that reſpect no Piece, but a Whole, And 
therefore that this general Title of True Intellectual Syſtem of 
the Univerſe might well have been bere ſpar d by us, and this 
Volume have been preſented to the Reader's wiew, not as a Part or 
Piece, but a whole compleat and intire thing by it ſelf, had it 
not been inſcrib'd, what indeed it really is, a Part of that 
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whole Work, which was deſign'd againſt three Fataliſms - 
the firſt of which is the Democritick, term'd by Epicurus the 
Phy/zological, and by Dr. Cudworth the Atheiſtick Fate or abſo- 
Inte Atheiſm, in that it ſuppoſes ſenſleſs Matter neceſſarily 
mov d, to be the firſt Original and Principle of all things; the 
ſecond is no other than immoral Theiſm or Religion without 
any natural Fuſtice and Morality, all Juſt and Vnjuſt, according 
to this Hypot heſis, being mere thetical and factitious things, 
made by arbitrary Will and Command only; the third is ſuch 
a Theiſm, as acknowledges not only a God or omnipotent 
underſtanding Being, but alſo natural Juſtice and Morality 
founded in him and deriv'd from him; nevertheleſs no Li- 
berty from Neceſſity any where, and therefore no diſtributive 
or retributive Juſtice in the World. Accordingly, as it was 
the Deſign of only the firſt Part of the Intel. Syſt. to combat 
the former of theſe falſe Hypotheſes, this alone is entitled againſt 
Atheiſm, as tending to prove that all things do not float 
without a Head and Governor, but that there is an omnipotent 
underſtanding Being preſiding over all, And each of the other 
Books, as the Doctor tells us, tho coming with the former 
under one general Title of True Int. Syſt. &c. yet has be. 
ſides, its own particular Title: the pne for natural Juſtice and 
Morality, founded in the Deity ;, the other for Liberty from Ne-. 
 ceſſity, and a diſtributive Juſtice of Rewards and Puniſhments in 
the World. However ſtill I ſay, that as much of the two 
latter Hypotheſes as comes in, tho not directh, yet conſequen- 
tially to the purpoſe of Atheiſm, is touch'd at and confuted' 
in this Treatiſe, To which I add, that tho Dr. Cudworth 
himſelf, as was before noted, hints at the Ssantineſs of this 
very Piece, which he wrote expreſly againſt Atheiſm, nay. 
and plainly ſays, That * God affording Life, Health and Lei- 
ſure, be reſery'd a further Confutation of Atheiſm for another 
Volume : Yet from what likewiſe I have before cited it ap- 
pears, that either he afterwards alter'd his Mind, ſaying that 
this Work was compleat in its kind; or rather, I conceive, 
that what he further intended was to have been an Appendix 
to the firſt Section of the fourth Chapter, particularly to his 
Arguments therein for Monotheiſm or the Belief of one ſu- f 
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preme God among the Heathens, notwithſtanding that they 
alſo held and worſhip'd a Diverſity of Gods, Accordingly 
this, as it is in his own Words (and I have had no other 
means ot infarming my ſelf about his Deſign but only this 
was to give a yet further account of the Pagan Polytheiſm, 
as a Foundation of that Defence of Chriſtianity, deſign d by us ; 
which, he ſays, was defer'd to make room for a Confutation of all 
the Atheiſtick Arguments and again to the ſame purpoſe, he 
tells us in the + Preface, That the Purſuit of the Remainder 

that is, a further account of the Pagan Idolatry and Religion, 

together with our Defence of Chriſtianity, would have quite ex- 
cluded our principally intended Conjutation of all the Atheiſtick 
Grounds. Both which Paſſages do plainly ſhew that this was 
the Volume and the only Volume, which he intended direciy 
againſt Acberſm ; and chat conſequently what he further deſign'd 
in vindication of Chriſtianity, was confeſſedly not to the 
main Purpoſe, and therefore not wanting to compleat it; 
but however, as he tells us, it was expedient to be done, 

<« || Becauſe he had obſerv'd that ſome profeſs d Oppoſers of 
« Atheiſm, had either incur'd a Suſpicion or at leaſt ſuffer'd 
under an Imputation of being mere Theiſts and natural 
© Religioniſts only, and no hearty Believers of Chriſtianity, 
Dor Friends to reveal'd Religion. With which, tho the 
Doctor in point of Charity cannot be charg'd, he more 
than once ſolemaly profeſſing bis unſbaken Belief and firm Aſ- 
ſurance of the whole Chriſtian Doctrine; yet {til] it were to be 
wiſh'd, that he had oblig d the learned World with that able 
Defence of it, which 'tis on all hands own'd that he was 
capable of making, and as he himſelf tells us, he would 
have made, had not unſutable Contingencys or Circumſtances 
hinder'd him. 

In ſhort I then ſay, that in this Treatiſe there is the Whole of 
the Int. Syſt. that was written againſt Atheiſm; together with 
conſiderable Augmentations, amounting to above a fourth 
Part. Even where, becauſe of a Redundancy of Matters, 
there was an n opportunity given to abridg them; yet ſtill 
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the whole Subſtance is taken in, not one Reaſoning to the pur- 
poſe, I venture to ſay, being omitted or obſcur'd'by Brevity, 
or injudiciouſly miſrepreſented : but the Doctor's whole 
Scope being comprehended, and his Senſe intirely maſter'd, 
is clearly and fairly ſet forth in its full Strength and Empha- 
ſis, and ſomething all along here and there added to explain 
or confirm his main Drift. And where again there ſeem'd 
to be a Scarcity of Matters, and fo a more than ordinary 
occaſion given to augment em, here is a Supply of ſuch others 
made, as tho not equally valuable with the Doctor's, yet I 
hope will not appear to be Patches altogether heterogeneous, 
but fitly grafted on and interwoven with his richer Stuff, and 
at leaſt ſerving the better to foil and ſer it off. So that here 
the Reader has in leſſer Compaſs a greater Subſtance, and 
that to be purchas'd with leſs Mony, to be perus'd with lefs 
Pains, and in all likelihood with more Advantage; eſpecially 
conſidering in reference to the Intel. Syſt. that where the 
way is now made ſhorter, it is withal made eaſier and 
plainer, and the Proſpect thro it clear'd and open'd; and 
even where it is made longer, tis ſtill for the greater Con- 
venience of the Traveller, in that whereas before it ſcareelz 
afforded ſufficient Accommodation, now it is ſtor'd with ſuch 
Entertainments, as | hope will compenſate theLabour of paſſing 
it. All which whoever upon a thorow Peruſal and comparing 
Notes finds to be true, will, 1 hope, if not thank, yet at 
leaſt pardon my Undertaking. = 
But ſtill in reference to what I have abridg'd of the Intel. 
Syſtem, leſt thoſe who will not be at the trouble to read both 
Writings, ſhould yet pretend to judg or at leaſt ſuſpect, that 
in contracting Dr. Cudworth's Materials, l have done what is too 
often true of Abridgments, that is, ſpoilt the Original, I think 
it to advertiſe, that where I have caſt off what it is granted 
was to the Purpoſe, but ſuperabounded, I have all along re- 
fer'd the Reader to it in the reſpe&ive Pages, which anſwer 
to it in this Book; and even where | have caſt off what was 
not to the Purpoſe, but otherwiſe inſtreQive and uſeful to be 
read, I have thought fit here to mention and offer to the 
Reader's Judgment, pointing out to him the places, where in 
that vaſt Field of Matter, which contains and hides it, it 
| — may 
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may readily be found: yet part of which I can't juſtify my 
renewing the mention of (becauſe of great moment in point 
of Chriſtian Faith and Doctrine, and ſuch as upon Dr. Cud- 
worth's account has made much noiſe in the World) without 
ſome Obſer vations upon it. Firſt then there is a Digtreſſion 
from the main Purpoſe, concerning Apollonius Hanæus and 
his Miracles, Cc. at fol. 266, and fo on, of the True Int. Syſt. 
Secondly, a Digreſſion concerning the Sibyllize Oracles, fol. 
| 281, Cc. Thirdly, another concerning Orpheus and the 
Orpbick Trinity, from fol. 294 to 308. Fourthly, ſome large 
but uſeful Deſcants, tho Deviations from the main Pur pale, 
concerning the Antiquity and Learning of the Egyptians, and 
the Authority of the Triſmegitick Writings, beginning from 
fol. 30S. Fifthly, an Account how the genuine Cabala of the Tri- 
nity has been adulterated and deprav'd by modern ſpurious Pla- 
toni/ts, from fol. 548 to 557. The àbſurditys of which Depra- 
vation are alſo inſiſted on from fol. 560 to 570, and fol. 625, 
Cc. in the former of which Spaces Origen by the way, as 
being a Platoniſt, comes under an Examination. Sixthly, an 
Orthodox Account of the Chriſtian Trinity, fol. 558, Cc. 
Seventhly, a true Account of Pla:o's ideas. Eighthly, a long 
Digreſſion extending from fol. 601 to 625, and defignd to 
ſet forth the antient Doctrine of the Chriſtian Church, 
touching a Trinih in Vnity z, and this is one of thoſe, which 1 
could not paſs by without ſome Obſervations upon it. The 
Occation of it was this: Dr. Cudwortb having given a large 
Account of the Triad of the Platoniſts from P. 546, &c. and 
ſhewn, that tho they reckon'd the three Divine Hy poſtaſes, 
Good or Monad, Aſind and Soul, to be the chief of their ſuper- 
mundane Gods, and, as they were Pagans and Conformiſts to 
the national way of ſpeaking in matters of Religion, often 
term'd em a firſt, a ſecond, and a third God or Principle; yet 
That ſtill in their own more curious and recoadite Thoughts, 
and as they were Philoſopbers, they agreeably to his Purpoſe 
(which was to ſhew that the Heathens oniverſally Md but cue 
unmade independent God) acknowledg'd but one ©aoyorDivinity ; 
he having, I ſay, done this, comes at Jength P. 601. to de- 
Clare in what ſenſe they maintain'd the Unity of the Godbead 
in regard to the three Divine Hypoſtaſes, ſaying, © That tho 
—— 1 
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« the genuine Platoniſts do thus ſuppoſe the three Hypoſtaſes 
<« tobe all of them not only God, but alſo one God or wic otoTys, 
« one intire Divinity: upon which latter account the Whole 
« may be ſaid alſo by them to have one ſingular and nume- 
<« rical Eſſence; yet notwithſtanding mult it be acknow- 
<« ledg'd that they no where ſuppoſe each of theſe three Hypo- 
e ſtaſes to be numerically the very ſame, or to have no diſtinct 
&« ſingular Eſſences of their own; this being in their Appre- 
<« henſions directly contradictious to their very Hypothehs it 
<« ſelf, and all one as if they ſhould affirm them indeed not 
to be three Hypoſtaſes, but only one. Nevertheleſs the 
<« Chriſtian Platoniſt would here alſo apologize for them 
<« after this manner: That the antient Orthodox Fathers of 
4 the Chriſtian Church were generally of no other Perſuaſion 
et than this, that that Eſſence or Subſtance of the Godhead, 
which all the three Perſonsor Hypoſtaſes agree in, as each 
of them is God, was not one ſingular or individual, but only 
one common and univerſal Eſſence or Subſtance. Touching 
which Aſſertion, how far it holds true of the Platoniſts, 1 
have more pertinently ſhewn *elſewhere: And as to the 
Fathers of the Chriſtian Church, who are brought in by 
the way to vindicate the former (if under a miſtake) for 
them, becauſe I was unwilling to interrupt the main Body and 
Thred of my Diſcourſe by a needleſs Digreſſion, 1 have here 
reſerv'd a more convenient Place, begging the Reader's par- 
don, if now I trace the Doctor, tho ſomewhat out of his 
way, This I the rather think fit to be done, becauſe 
otherwiſe tho it was not directly to his Purpoſe, yet ſome, 
who do not fully comprehend his main Drift in that great 
Field of Matter which precedes this Digreſſion, might think 
I have defalcated an uſeful or conſiderable Part of the True 
Intel. Syſt. gven that which has made more noiſe, it may be, 
than all thereſt ; in that the Contents of it are often cited 
not only in Company, but alſo there has hardly been a Pam- 
pPhlet or Bgpk writ for ſome years about the Bleſſed Trinity, 
eſpecially in England and in the Heterodox way, which does 
not bring in Dr. Cudworth upon the Stage, and vouch his 
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Name and Quotations for its Purpoſe. While 6n the other 
hand the truly Orthodox (tho often | find thro a miſunder- 
ſtanding of his Senſe) do aim at his Doctrine as a mark of 
their Inve&ives ; and others, who call themſelves alſo b 

that name, entertaining no little Veneration even for the 
very Words usd by the antient Fathers, eſpecially when re- 
peated and reviv d by ſo Learned a Perſon as Dr, Cudwortb, 
and reſolving, whatever ſhould come of it, to ſtand b 


them, have unhappily fallen into a kind of Tritheiſm. 


Whereupon again the Unitarian ſtarts up, and arguing indeed 


well enough ad bominem, tells us, that rather than believe 


three Divine Hypoſtaſes, the ſame with Ind5viduals, ſubſiſting 
in the Godbead as their ultimate Species, which is to ſay three 
Gods, he for his part will not believe any Trinity at all. Now 
the caſe being ſo, it may perhaps be expected, or at leaſt, I 
hope, will be excus'd, that out of a Zea! not wholly without 
Knowledg, to do what honor he juſtly may to this grand Ar- 
ticte of a Trinity in Unity, and at once to the Doctrine of 
the Fathers concerning it, and Dr. Cadworth in his Account 
of it, an obſcure Young man dares take up the Balance, and 
in order to ſet ſome diſputed Points even, intermeddles with 
and weighs theſe venerable Authority. 
Wherefore now to reſume the Charge made upon the Fa. 
thers by the Doctor, and which he afterwards endeavours to 
make good : . That they were generally of no other Perſua- 


ſion than this, that that Eſſence or SubFance of the God- 


« head which all the Perſons or Hypoſtaſes agree in, as each 
of them is God, was not one ſingular or individual, but one 
« common and univerſal Eſſence or Subſtance. Theſe 
Words however 1 fay in the firſt place, and the fame 
will be ſeen more plainly hereafter, do make why for ex- 
pounding andadjuſting the Senſe both of the antient Fathers 
and the DoRor in this Point; ſeeing he cannot here under- 


ſtand ſingular and individual in the true and proper Signifi- 


cation of theſe Terms, and as when oppos'd to what is ſcbo- 
laſtically and ſtricly ſpecifical - for if ſo, he could not than 
by the adverſative and exceptrve Particles, But only, ſet em 
againſt common, but ſpecifica!; nothing hindering but that 


one and the ſame numerica! Eſſence in it ſelf, may be at once 
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common in ſome reſpects, tho not properly ſpecifical. Where- 

fore, as [ ſhall again take notice, he cannot have meant any 
more by the aforeſaid Antitbe/is, than that the antient Fa- 
thers did not hold the Eſſence of the Godhead, in which the 
three Hypoſtaſes agree, to be ſo abſolutely determinate and in- 
dividuated, but that it is ſtill common, in regard to its Predi- 
cability of them. Accordingly I add, that whenever in his 
Account he expreſly applies (as elſewhere he does) the very 
Term ſpecifical to the Godhead, it cannot even then be ſup- 
pos'd, that he meant the Fathers to mean any more by it than 
common; and that firſt becauſe he frequently confoundt and 
cCites indifferently from them either one or t'other, as Terms 

ſynonymous and convertible ; whereas in a ſtrick ſenſe nei- 
ther they nor he could hold em to be ſo: not whatever is 
common. being .properly ſpecifical, tho what is ſpecifical be 
common. Secondly, becauſe of that great Abhorrence of 
Tritheiſm, which the Fathers muſt on all hands be allow'd to 
have had; yet which would unavoidably follow their affert- 
ing of the Divine Eſſence, in regard to its Predicability of the 
three Hypoſtaſes, to be in a ſtri& ſenſe ſpecifical, Thirdly, 
becauſe there are not only fair Infimations and Prefumptions, 
dut expreſs Declarations and Teſtimonys to the contrary : 
thus St. Baſil, * What Common, fays he, is to Proper, the ſame 
is Eſſence or Subſtance (in the Trinity) to the HypoRaſes ; I in- 
terpoſe, in the Trinity, for ſo this Father meant, he ſpeaking 
here expreſly of that Subje& ; not that he underſtood the 
word Eſſence, in any other Inſtance but this, to denote even 


common, and much leſs ſpecifital, in contradiſtinction to par- 


ticular Hypoſtaſes : and therefore agreeably to him, Tbeodbret 
alſo” tells us, as + Dr. Cudworth himſelf acknowledges, 
© || That no ſuch diſtinction was obſerv'd by other Greek 
_ © Writers, betwixt theſe two words Sola and undgor, as 
<< that the former of them ſhould be reſtrain'd to Vniver fals 
d only, generical or ſpecifical Eſſences or Subſtances z but that 
& this was pecuhar to the Chriſtian Fathers in their Docktine 
concerning the Trinity, they having no fitter Terms fo 
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expreſs their Meaning by, ſo as to keep up the Individuality 
of the one ſupreme God, and at once a real Diſtinction of the 
Divine HypoFtaſes, which tho not ſingular diſtind Eſſences or 
Beings, yet by ſome inexpreſſible Tokens differ d dio, ouoics, 
Fraß, like or as ſo many ſingular individual Beings; How- 
< ever they in the mean while not denying, ſays the Doctor, 
but that each Hypoſtaſis, Proſopon or Perſon in the Trinity, 
« might be ſaid in another ſenſe, and in way of oppoſition to 
% Sabellzus, to have its own fingular, individual or exiſtent 
« Eſſence * * 5 volæ may be taken for that which is 
ſingular, and be apply'd even to the Divine Hypaftaſes, as it 
fignifies that by which a thing is or is diFingui/b'd from ano- 
ther : and the Divine Hypoſtaſes being ſo, may in ſome fenſe 
be ſaid to have their own particular Eſſences, as they are not 
only medally or nominally, but abſolutely and really diſtin- 
 gviſh'd, and ſo fitly enough term'd by the Latins Perſonæ, 
as ſome will have this word to be deriv'd from the Hetruſcan 
or the Cbaldee VID, which ſignifies to diſtinguiſh, or rather as 
Perſona is quaſi per ſe una. So far is the word Species, when 
ſtrictly taken, from bearing an exact Analogy to Eſſence, in the 
opinion of the Fathers. But however in this particular Caſe, 


becauſe no fitter Term than Eſſence could be thought of by 


'em to denote a Community of Nature; this implying that 


which is fof and neceſſarily in a thing, without referring .to 
any particular manner of ſubſiſting, it has been accordingly 
apply'd to the Godhead in general : whereas the B. Triaity, 
in contradiſtinQtion to the Unity of the Godhead, has rather 
been denoted by Hypoſtaſes or Subſiſtences, than by Eſſences ; 

the former implying ſomething which is proper, and ſo fitly 
fignifying in the preſent Caſe, tho not an abſolute Individua- 
tion, yet a real Diſtinction of Fatber, Son and Holy Gbo#, or 
of the Three that are One, however in common Uſage they 

are indeed promiſcuouſly apply'd to denote the ſame thing; 
as the aforeſaid Three are indeed all of them the ſame voics- 
ut, tho not qua upiautror or ſecundum ipſas Hypoflaſes Tis 
was, ſcil. Drvme. Accordingly, tis very well obſery'd by 
St. Bajil in oppoſition to Marcellus Ancyranus and ſome 
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other Favourers of the Sabellian Hereſy, that the Nicene Fa- 
thers, when in their Creed they condemn'd thoſe who held 
the Son to be 2% irtgas u odors 1 Boics, of a different Hypo- 
ſtaſis or Eſſence from the Father, did not mean un6as and 
Void to be ſynonymous, but to denote diverſe things. And 
thus again methinks*twas prudently * order'd, for prevent- 
ing miſtakes, eſpecially among thoſe of the Zatin Church, in 
relation to this Subject, by the fifth Council of Alexandria, 
held in the Year 362, that the Terms Sci and ü ſhould 
be accurately and nicely diſtinguiſh'd, To this I ſhall 
only add the following Teſtimonys touching the Fathers in 
general: the firſt of which is this of the aforeſaid Tbeodoret, 
pronouncing univerſally of them, + That, according to their 
Doctrine, as Common differs from that which is Proper, and Genus 
from the Species or the Individuum, ſo doth Eſſence or Subſtance 
differ from Hypoſtaſis. In the former of which Parallels we 
have a downright Acknowledgment of what I have been 
ſaying, and in the latter, added as equivalent to it, whereas 
even Genus is mention'd as bearing a Similitude to Eſſence ; 
and not only Individuum but Species, as bearing the ſame to 
Hypoſtaſis, it is plain from this that he ſubjoin'd the latter 
only as explanatory and declarative of the former; and as he 
went ſo far as to apply the word Genus to ſignify the Divine 
Eſſence, and compar'd the Divine Hypoſtaſes indifferently, 
either to Individuals or to Species, it is altogether unqueſtiona- 
ble, that he did not mean either of theſe in the ſtrict and ge- 
nuiĩne ſenſe, but only in ſuch a latitude of em, as might at 
once denote an UVniverſality and Community of the Godhead, 

and withal a Di##in@ion and Co- equality of the Divine Hypo- 
Faſes, whereof: it is predicable, ſomewhat like thoſe: between 
the Species or the Individuals of the ſame Genus - agreeably 
to which the Divine Eſſence is ſaid by || St. Hilary, to be one 
Nature, not by Unity of Perſon, but of Genus; that is, to be not 
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ſtrictly generical, as the Word is deriv'd from Genus in the 
true logical ſenſe of it, but only general or common, as de- 
riving from that word in vulgar Uſage. To this purpoſe we 
have another Teſtimony of the Learned Petauvius- © * In 
<« this one thing, ſays he, do the Judgments and Opinions of 
© all the Greeks eſpecially agree, that Sax Eſſence or Sub- 
<« ſtance and Nature, which they call @vsis in the Trinity, 
« is ſomething general, common and undetermin'd : but 
« Hypoſtaſis is that which is proper, ſingular and circum- 
& ſcridd; and which is as it were compounded and made 
„ upof that common Eſſence or Subſtance, and certain pe- 
e culiar Notes and Propertys or individuating Circumſtances, 
To which agrees this of Dr. Cudworth himſelf, ſaying, 
« + That the Orthodox Fathers did commonly diſtinguiſh 

<« in this Controverſy of the Trinity betwixt xciæ and Hypo- 
<« ſtaſis, the Eſſence or Subſtance of the Godhead, and the 
*< Hypoſtaſes or Perſons after this manner, namely, that the 
« Hypoſtaſis or Perſon was ſingular, but the Eſſence or Sub- 
« ſtance common or univerſal; that is, it is ſuch in relation 
to its particular Hypoſtaſes, albeit this does not hinder, but 
that in it ſelf, even according to him, it may ſtill be ſingular 
and individual. c 1 

Thus we have good ground to believe, that whenever the 
antient Fathers apply'd to the Godhead the Term ſpecifical, 
or call'd it a Species, they meant no more in it, than to denote 
its Community to and Predicability of the three Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſes, after the like, tho not the very ſame manner, that a 
Species is predicable of its Individuals: and this, I think, is 
all that can be made of the Aſſertions of thoſe Antients, of 
whom again Dr. Cudworth tells us, There are not a few, 
c both Greeks and Latins (particularly he mentions Gregory 

Nyſſen, Maximus the Martyr, St. Cyril of Alexandria, Ana- 
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ſtaſius, and Damaſcen) who entertain'd this Opinion: * That 
<«« the three Hypoſtaſes or Perſons of the Trinity had not 
« only one general and univerſal Eſſence of the Godhead be- 
% longing to them all, they being all God; but were alſo 
<« three Individuals, under the ſame ultimate Species or ſpe- 
« cifick Eſſence and Subſtance, juſt as three individual Men, 
« Thomas, Peter and Fobn, under that ultimate Species of 
« Man, or that ſpecifick Eſſence of Humanity. In which 
Words indeed it ſeems as if the Doctor would have it, that 
the Fathers ſpoke out and open'd their Meaning plainly, here 
being their expreſs Words for it, that the Divine Eſſence, in 
relation to the three Hypoſtaſes, is not only common, but in 
way of contradiſtinQion to that, truly and properly ſpecifi- 
cal; and accordingly that the three Hypoſtaſes are three diſ- 
tint Individuals. But as to this 1 ſay, that tho the Fathers 
aforeſaid did indeed thus apply the Term Species or Specifical 
to the Divine Eſſence, and that of Individuals to the three 
Divine Hypoſtaſes yet does the Doctor, methinks, feem 
willing, in his Paraphraſe upon them, to make them ſay more 
than they really meant; namely, that the three Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſes are indeed three Individual Gods. For what does he 
conceive that thoſe Antients meant by the Term Species, 
when, as he tells us, they apply'd it to the Godhead, as re- 
garding the three Hypoſtaſes which are in it? Did they under- 
ſtand 1t in a ſtrict logical ſenſe to be that which is predicable 
of the Hypoſtaſes, as differing Numero, that is to ſay with the 
Schoolmen, Eſſentia? If ſo, then! confeſs that they muſt 
needs mean 'em to be three diſtint Individual Gods: and 
that they really did ſo, methinks the Doctor would in- 
ſinuate by the Parallel, which he pretends to be according to 
their Sentiment, between three mdividua! Men, as agreeing 
in the ſpecifick Eſſence of Humanity, and the three Divine 
Hypoſtaſes as agreeing in that of the Divinity, ſaying, that 
according to them, the latter are Individuals juſt as the 
former; by which words, juſt as, methinks he would imply 
this Parallel, in the ſenſe of thoſe Fathers aforeſaid, to be 
exact: and accordingly at length, beſides other Abſurditys 
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he mentions of this, he expreſiy charges em, agreeably to 
this Principle of theirs, with downright Tritheiſm, or the 
holding of three co-ordinate Gods; ſaying, I think, ſomewhat 
jeeringly, *©* That had the Platoniſts comply'd with that Hy- 
<« potheſis of St. Cyril and others, that the three Perſons of 
ce the Trinity were but three independent and co-ordinate 
<« Individuals, under the ſame ultimate Species or ſpecifick 
« Eſſence of the Godhead, as Peter, Paul and John, under 
4 that Species or common Nature of Humanity, Cc. 
« (whichisto ſay plainly tbree Gods) they had been, that is, 
<« had been held by them, as falling in with their own Senti- 
« ment, to be compleatly Orthodox, Agreeably to which 
again ſays he, ſpeaking of the aforeſaid Hypotheſis, © + it 
< ſeems plain that this Trinity is no other than a kind of Tri- 
< tbeiſm, and that of Gods independent and co-ordinate too, 
And againelſewhere, leaving this Charge upon St. Cyril of 
Alexandria and others of his Time, he ſeems to bring off the 
Platoniſts as not guilty of the ſame Tritheiſtick Error : 
„ Whether, ſays he, this were a fault or no in the Platoniſts, 
that they did not ſuppoſe their Hypoſtaſes to be three co- 
& equal Individuals under the ſame ultimate Species, as three 
individual Men, I leave others to judg: whereby it ſeems 
that he did not blame them for, as being not guilty of it, 
but reckon'd em in that to be more Orthodox than the for- 
mer. Touching all which Charge however, I can't but take 
notice in the firſt place, that the Doctor makes the Fathers 
ſay ſomewhat more in the Premiſes than they ever really did; 
and then goes on to infer the Concluſion, that their Doctrine 
was Tritheiſtick : for when they endeavouring to keep up a 
real Diſtinction of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, did indeed point out 
their Meaning by that of three individual en; yet did they 
never ſay, that they differ'd juſt ſo (which would imply an 
exact Agreement and Proportion betwixt the Parts of the 
Compariſon) but only that they differ'd, as was before noted, 
dias, dh,, Or STH, that is, ſomewhat lite or as the Indivi- 
duals of the ſame Species, this being a Similitude, and that 
the beſt they could think of, whereby to expreſs their Mean- 
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ings ſo as to maintain a real Diſtin@ion and at once a Co- 
equality of the Perſons, as not abſolutely, yet as it were dif- 
fering Numero, in that a Plurality of them as ſuch, tho not 
of Eſſences, may be number de but they never meant 'em to 
differ from each other in exactly the ſame manner with Indi- 
viduals. And therefore I again add, that the Doctor could 
not, and accordingly did not charge em with Tritheiſm ſin- 
cerely and in earneſt, however this indeed is ſeemingly dedu- 
cible from their own very words : I ſay ſeemingly deducible, 
becauſe albeit as they never meant, nor indeed fo much as 
unwarily ſaid, that the three Divine Hypoſtaſes are three indi- 

vidual Gods; yet muſt it be own'd, that they calPd 'em ſim- 
_ ply tbree Individuals . which Term by it ſelf tho not appli- 
cable in this Caſe, if taken ſtrictly, it being certain that the 
Divine Hypoſtaſes, if really at all three Individuals, can be no 
other than individual Gods; yet as dropping from the Pens 
of the Fathers with a cautious omiſſion of the word Gods, it 
admits of a more favourable Conſtruction; eſpecially as we 
are otherwiſe aſſur'd of their real Meaning, or at leaſt that 
it was not what this Term, when ſtrictly taken, does im- 
port. For as they utterly abominated and diſclaim'd Tri- 
theiſm, and when ſpeaking of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, reli- 
gioully avoided the addition of Gods to individual, it is ſo 
far from arguing, that when they calPd *em three Individuals, 
they meant individual Gods, that to any impartial Judg it 
| ſhews quite the contrary: that they held but one individual 
God, and by applying the ſingle Term Individuals to the 
three Hypoſtaſes of that one God, they only endeavour'd to 
denote a real Diſtinction or kind of Individuation between 
them, ſomewhat reſembling that which is between the Indi- 
viduals of a Species, but not the very ſame with it. More- 
over, as we find that the Doctor july could not, ſo by con- 
ſequence, I ſay, he did not ſincerely and in earneſt charge 


theſe Fathers with Tritheiſm, we having his own Evidence elſe- 


where to the contrary. For tho in the Words before cited 
_ heown'd that a Trinity, underſtood according to the real Im- 
port of the Terms, as conſiſting of three Individuals ſubjected 
to the Godbead as their Species, ſeems plainly no other than a 


dind of Tritbeiſm, and that of Gods independent and co-ordinate 
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what they deliev'd of the former; I {ay in ſome meaſare ſig- 
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too; yet in the {ame * Page and Þ elſewhere he acquits the 
Fathers of this Charge, they really meaning quite otherwiſe 
than might be iafer'd from a ſtrict acceptation of the Terms 
us'd by them; in that, as he plainly iatimates, they had fo 
great an abhorrence of Tritbeiſm, that they made the utmoſt 
ſhift to avoid it, and took up any Sentiment, tho never fo 
abſurd, rather than this, that the three Divine Hypeſtaſes are 
really three Gods - For to this purpoſe he tells us, that tbeſe 
Learned Fathers (meaning more eſpecially St. Gregory Nyſſen, 
Afaximus the Martyr, and St. Cyril of Alexandria) endeavour d 
with all their Logic, rather than have it that the three Divine 
Hypoſt aſes are indeed three Gods, to prove that even three Men 
are tut abuſively and improjerly ſo caiPd three, they being really 
and truly but one, unleſs when they diſſent from one anctb:r, or 
d:ſagree in Will er Opinion; and that becauſe there is but one 
aud the ſame ſpecifick Eſſence or Subſiance in them, and tbere- 


fore they ſeriouſly perſuaded Alen to lay aſide that Language. 
Now this Evaſion, I fay, tho weak and abſurd, and havin 


no ground but merely a bigottical Prepoſſeſſion with a Rs. 
neſs for ſome Terms, which had indeed been firſt usd to 
good par poſe againſt ſome certain Hereſys, without either 
Foreſight or immediate Suffering from the Conſequences of 
them, yet does enough denote how very abhorrent theſe Fa- 
thers were, even ia the Doctor's own account, from a real 


Tritheiſm ; that they could in no wiſe admit of this Con- 


cluen (and therefore neither could be ſuppos'd in good ear- 


neſt to contend for the Premiſes) that the three Divine Hy 
ales are properly and truly three Indiviguals, and the Godbead _ 


the #!:inmate Species of them. 


Wherefore this in ſhort, I think, is all that can be ſaid of 
the matter: It moſt iadeed be own'd, that ſome of the an- 
tient Fathers conceiving a kind of Analogy between the God- 
dead as predicable of the three Divine Hypoſtaſes, and Spe- 
ces as predicable of its 1-:v:iduals, did indeed take up and 

ter Terms, as in ſome meaſore fenificative of 


nidcative, becanſe they did not think, as otherwiſe appears, 
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that theſe came up to the full ſenſe of the thing, or that in 
this caſe they denoted the very ſame, which they did when 
apply'd to created Beings but that they were the fitteſt of 
any they could hit upon, whereby to declare their Meaning. 
And this we may the rather ſuppoſe, becauſe, as I have be- 
fore obſerv'd, they never once term'd the three Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſes three individual Gods, and muſt be own'd on all hands to 
have been very far from a real Tritheiſm. So that they ſeem 
to have us d the Term Individuals, not individual Gods, mere- 
ly out of caution. On one hand they would not ſpeak out 
ſo far as to ſay individual Gods, leſt they ſhould incur- the 
Charge of Tritbeiſm, as ſome, Iam apt to think, have ſince 
done, purely from the Authority of their miſapply'd Words, 
not their true Meaning; and then by carrying the matter ſo 
far, as plainly to call the Divine Hypoſtaſes three diſtinct 
Ainds or Spirits On Tother hand they veatur'd fo far, as to 
uſe preciſely the Term Inaividuals in this Caſe, at once to 
denote againſt Arius a Co-equality of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, 
and againſt Sabellius to keep up a real Diſtinction of them; 
foraſmuch as the Individuals of rhe ſame Species do bear both 
theſe Characters. Accordingly I ſay, that the zealous well- 


| meaning Fathers having chiefly an eye at the then reigning 


Hereſys in the Chriſtian Church, preſum'd to apply the Term 
Species to the Godbead, and that of Individuals to the Divine 
Hypoſtaſes, tho not, we find, according to the ſtrict pro- 
priety of the Words, but only to ſignify that the Eſlence of 
the Godhead is common and equally extended to the three. 
_ Hypoſtaſes; and withal that the Hypoſtaſes, tho not differ- 
ing Numero, yet do come as near to it as may be, they having 
a kind of Individuation or unconceivable, and therefore in- 
expreſſible marks of Diſtinction amongſt themſelves, and 
being (in oppoſition to the general Eſſence of the Godhead) 
as it were particular exiſtent Eſſences, or rather underſtanding 
Sͤubſiſtents, which do indeed differ, tho not numerically, bur 
do ſtill agree in one aad the ſame numerical, tho com- 
mon Eſſence of the Godhead. Andthis methinks, as was at 

firſt kinted, may juſtly be infer'd from Dr. Cudworth's own 
Words, at the head of his long Diſſertation on this Subject, 


the like whereunto do afterwards frequently occur: name- 
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ly, „* That the antient Orthodox Fathers of the Chriſtian 
Church were generally of no other Perſuaſion than this, 
<« that the Eſſence or Subſtance of the Godhead, which all 
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the three Perſons or Hypoſtaſes agree in, as each of them 
is God, was not one ſingular and individual, but only one 
„common and univerſal Eſſence or Subſtance. In which 
Aſſertion I would much rather ſay, that the Doctor miſap- 
plies a Term or two, and is ſomewhat looſe in his Expreſſion, 
than that his inward Senſe is wrong. If he means, that ac- 
cording to the Fathers, the Eſſence or Subſtance of the Godbead, 
in which the three Perſons agree, is not abſolutely one ſingular 
and individual Eſſence, then does he indeed contradict my 
' Purpoſe; but then withal the Antitheſis he intends is not exact, 
and, as1 ſaid before, he miſapplies the adverſative and ex- 
ceptive Particles, but only, to ſuch things as co-incide and may 
very well ſtand together : and accordingly ſhould he argue 
on this ground, that the Divine Eſſence is common and uni- 
der ſal, and therefore not /zngular and individual, he would 
then be guilty of that piece of Sophiſtry, which is term'd 
by Logicians Ignoratio Elenchi, in that the Argument he urges 
would not directly oppoſe the Tbeſis he d diſprove; namely, 
That the Eſſence of the Godhead, in which the Hypoſtaſes 
agree, is, according to the antient Fathers, the ſame angular 
and individual one; nothing hindering but that one and the 
{ame Eſſence, tho ſingular and individual in it ſelf, yet may 
be common and univerſal in ſome reſpects, and ſo, I ſay, is 
the Eſſence of the Godhead. But it, as afterwards he ſeems 
mean in earneſt, by his often confounding the Term Spe- 
cifical with Common, he looks on this latter as ſynonymous to 
the former in the true logical Import of it, then indeed I 
grant that his Antitheſis is exact; but then withal theſe Ab- 
t5reitys would follow, which neither will he admit as touch- 
ing the Fathers: namely, that the Godbead, according to 
them, is only a Species, and therefore not an abſolute rea! 
Bei (lince whatſoever is ſuch is /angular) and alſo that the 
three Divine ypoſtaſes, being three Indiviauals differing 
iVunicro, are conſequently three co ordinate Gods, Where- 
tore agreeably to what was before concluded of the Fathers, 
making 
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making ſome allowance for the abuſe of Wards, I alſo con- 
clude of the Doctor himſelf in his Account of *em, that 
ſeeing he will in no wiſe ſuffer 'em, as indeed he juſtly could 
not, to lie under the Charge of Tritheiſm, unleſs verbally 
only and merely by reaſon of Terms mifapply'd, from which 
it might ſeem deducible, even he himſelf did not really mean, 
that they meant any more than this, that the Divine Eſſence, 

tho ſingular and individual in it ſelf, and, as he ſomewhere 
plainly words it agreeably to this very Hypotheſis, the Divine 

Hypoſtaſes being but the very ſame thing thrice repeated *; yet 
is not ſo determinate and individuate, as to be but one Hypo- 


ſctaſis, but that at once it is general and common in reference 


to the three Hypoſtaſes of which it is predicable : I ſay,” not 
ſo determinate and individuate, as to be but one Hypoſtaſis 


for here, as I have before hinted, lies the ground of all the 
Difficulty touching the Opinion of ſome at leaſt of the an- 


tient Fathers in this point, and the Account given of em by 
Dr. Cudworth, that both he and they made at the firſt a 


wrong ſtep, which occafion'd others afterwards, touching 


the Senſe of the word Hyboſtaſis; while they affix'd to it 


the ſame Signification in the Godbead, which it has when ap- 


ply'd to created things; that is, they held it, according co 


the Doctor, to be a ſingular intelligent Subſtance, or, as we 
find it in him all along, a ſingular numerical Eſſence, this 
being that, ſays + he, which the anticat Fatbers meant by the 


word Hypoſtaſis, they generally approving this Definition of 
Hypoſtafis given by St. Cyril and Anaſtaſius, that it is an 
|| Efſence or Subſtance with its certain Proſertys or individuating 
Circumſtances, differing only numerically from thoſe of the ſame 
Species with it. Accordingly, as theſe Fathers look d upon Hypc- 
ſtaſis to be the very ſame with Individual or Singular Subſtance, 
even when apply'd to the Divine Triad, they are in no wiſe 

alow'd by the Doctor to have held the Godhead to come under 
the latter Denomination, or to be the ſame numerical Eſſence, 
this being to leave no room in it for a real Diſtinction of 
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three Divine Hypoſtaſes (which however they were highly 


zealous to maintain) and to make but only one; and there- 
fore he * exprelly tells us in reference to the Platoniſts, with 


v hom he afterwards brings in the Fathers as agreeing toge- 

ther in this Point, © That to aſſert the three Divine Hypo- 
e ſtaſes to be numerically the very ſame, would be direct] 

“ contradictions to their very Hypothelis it ſelf, and all one 


« as if they ſhould affrm 'em indeed not to be three Hypo- 
& ſtaſes, but only one. Whereas, methinks, it might have 
been conſider'd by the Fathers here pointed at, and eſpecially 


by Dr. Cudworth himſelf, who liv'd ſince the Uſage of Terms, 


for preventing miſtakes about Doctrines, has been more 
nicely ſtated ; that Hypoſtaſis, Subſiſtence or Perſon does not, 
as they ſeem to ſuppole, denote the very ſame thing in this 
Caſe, which it does when apply'd to any finite Being, nor 
carry this full meaning in the Chriſtian Church, ſo as to ſig- 
nify abſolute, numerical or ſingular Eſſence or Subſtance, For 


here, as our Mind cannot conceive, ſo neither can our Tongue 
_ expreſs the Senſe of the Thing; but however the aforeſaid 


Greek or Latin Words have been thought in the Eaſt and 


Weſt the moſt proper of any, to give at leaſt a diſtinguiſhing 
Hint and ſome Intimation of, as it were, the ſingle Branches 


of that Triplicity which the Holy Scriptures aſcribe to the 


Godhead, under the Names of Father, Sen and Holy Ghoſt; 


which accordingly when they are ſpoken of as fublſting in 


the Deity, the Church has thought ft to charaQerize by the 
Terms Hypoſta/is, Subſiſtence or Perſon + but neither does it 
hence follow, that they muſt therefore be look'd on as 
diſtinct numerical Eſſences or Subſtances, and not rather ſup- 


posꝰd to be all of them (however unaccountably diſtinguiſh'd 


among themſelves) to be but one and the ſame numerical 
Eſſence, that is to ſay, one God; who is not a mere ſecond 
Notion, but an abſolute real Being, or individual intelligent Sub- 

ance, common indeed to three that are in his Nature, but not 
multiply'd like a Genus or Species. And this after all, as we 
have it -+ ſomewhere in the Doctor's own words, we find to 


be the Sum of what he would indeed fay ; only by the way 


* p. 60. FT P. sog. 
| 285 we 
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we there again diſcover his miſapplication of Terms + When 


ſpeaking of the Divine Hypoſtaſes as held by ſome to be after 
the very ſame manner in the Species of God that other Indi- 
viduals are in their proper Species, he tells us, that according - 


to this Hypotheſis they differ only numerically from one another, 
which numerical Difference he thus explains in the following 
Words; * they being but the very ſame thing thrice repeated. In 


which laſt Words (whatever he had ſaid ro the contrary elſe- 


where) he plainly acquits thoſe Fathers, who call'd the God- 
head a Species and the Hypoſtaſes Individuals, from the Charge 
of Trithciſm : but then, iſay, as theſe Words give us a Key 
to his Meaning, and ſhew that his inward Senſe is right, ſo do 
we at once diſcover by *em, that thoſe which go before em 
are miſapply*d ; he making a numerical Difference to be that 
even of the very ſame thing, as by being ſome way or other 
diverſify'd, it may be number'd or reckon'd more than one 
and the ſelf-ſame thing in different reſpects: whereas, if I 
miſtake not, a numerical Difference in the true philoſophical 
and not the vulgar ſenſe, is that of ſuch things as may not 
barely be number'd, as diverſify'd or differing accidentally 
or even eſſentially, but of ſuch as differ Eſſentia, when tho 
there be nothing eſlential in one, which in the ſame kind is 

not in the other, yet the very Eſſence of the one is not that 
of the other, and by conſequence ſuch things as differ nu- 
 merically are not, nay cannot be in any ſenſe, as the Doctor 
ſuppoſes, the very ſame thing. Indeed A grant with a. very 


+ great Prelate, That Perſonality or inction of Hypo- 


© ſtaſes does ſuppoſe a Diſtin&ion of Subſtance; yet this is 
„ not from the Nature of the Perſonality, but from the Con- 
“ dition of the Subject wherein it is. The Perſonality in it 


s ſelf is but a different Mode of Subſiſtence in the ſame 


„ common Nature, which is but one: but this Perſonality 
« being in ſuch a Subject as Man, for example, it from thence 
follows, that each Perſon hath a peculiar Subſtance, of his 
« own, and not from the Nature of the Perſonality. But 
© when we come to conſider a Divine Eſſence, 'waich is moſt 


— 


—_— 


p. 60. f Bp Stillingflect in Preface to Vindication: of Doctrine of 
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*< perfectly one, and is wholly uncapable of any ſeparate 
© Exiſterice or Accidents, there can be no other way of 
— DiſtinEtion conceiv'd in it, but by different Modes of Sub- 
+ {iſtence or relative Propertys in the ſame Divine Eſſence. 
0 Ane herein we proceed, as we do in our other Concep- 
<« tions of the Divine Nature, that is, we take away all Im- 
« perfection from God, and attribute only that to him, 
„ which is agreeable to bis Divine Perfections, altho the 
“ manner of it may be above our e h Here 


1 
2 1 


then lies the difference between, created Hypoſtaſes, and what 
the truly Orthodox mean by that Term, when apply'd to 
the Bleſſed Trinity - that the former are ſingular mdividual 
Eſſences, multiply'd and numerically differing under a Species; 
but theſe Terms in reference to the latter, do not denote the 
very ſame, yet do they ſomething indeed which is much 
like it, and therefore have been us'd in this Caſe too, namely 
to denote one and the ſame individual ſingular Eſſence of the 
Godhead, tho being withal trebly common, that is, to Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Ghoſt ; which Three as ſuch have, indeed 
ſome peculiar Notes, and as it were, individuating Marks of 
Diſtinction from each other, but ſtil] are one and the ſame 
numerical Eſſence of the Godhead, which in common belongs 
to each of em; it being a peculiar Prerogative of the indi- 
vidual Nature and Subſtance of the Deity, founded in its in- 
finite and therefore tranſcendent Perfection, that it is capa- 
ble of a Communication, and thereupon as it were of a yet 
further Individuation, that is, of being in more diſtinct 
Hypoſtaſes or Perſons than one, and is accordingly communi- 
cated from the Father, who is the Fountain of the Godhead, 
to the Son, and from the former by this latter to the Holy 
Ghoſt: a Parallel to which is not to be found among theCrea- 
tures. This we believe upon the ſole Authority of him who 
cannot lie: but the thing being only afferted, that it is ſo, 
and not explain'd bow it is ſo, no wonder, if as we cannot 
conceive, we want fit Words to expreſs it. And therefore 
Ladd, that if any one by the way be troubleſom and over- 
ſollicitous to have me ſay ſomething of the Manner of it; as 
I have no warrant, ſo am l not oblig'd to give him any An- 
ſwer; or if by daring to do fo, I find the Depth beyond 
— — — my 
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my reach, and ſo am afterwards endanger'd and expos'd, 
may thank my ſelf for meddling with things, which are con- 
feſſedly too high for me, and endeavouring to explain what 
I know to be inexplicable. However if thro my own Infir- 
mity and the Enquirer's Importunity or Cavils touching this 


Object of my Faith, I am toll'd on and provok'd to do this; 


then will I qnly uſe thoſe Words, which the Catholick Church 


(thro the oppoſition of Hereticks urging it to ſpeak of and 


declare the Nature of what it believ d) has pitch'd on as the 


moſt proper. But if when 1 do this, he ſhall think to take 


an advantage of my Anſwers, and to overturn my Belief of 
a Trinity by excepting againſt my Words touching the Nature 


of it; I can't but tell him, that he makes a diſingenuous 


Retfirn for my Civility, that is, for laying an Advantage in 
his way, when needed not have done it: and withal that 
tho thro his Inſtigation I ventur'd to ſpeak of and attempted 


- to illuſtrate what I did not underſtand, as being confeſſedly 
above my Capacity; yet did I not think the Terms I utter'd to 


be fully expreſſive of the thing, nor conſequently meant*em ac- 
cording to the ordinary Uſage of 'em; and therefore if in- 
ſtead of directing his Aim and levelling his Darts at a Trinity 
in Theſe, he only cavil at it in Hypotheſe, only object againſt 


the Manner of and the very Words he drew from me con- 


cerning it, I'll then leave him to beat the Air and fight with 


a a Spectre of his own raiſing ; while I notwithſtanding ſhall 


keep my ground, and hold my Faith in that myſterious Ar- 
ticle, of which as I could have known nothing at all, had it 
not been reveal'd by God, ſowillI not pretend to know it 
any further than it has been reveal'd : but as on one hand the 
lively Oracles do in general aſſert that it is, here indeed will 
believe and own the Truth of it; and ſo on the other, as they 
do not explain the Manner bow it is, here neither will 1 at- 
tempt to do it, but will adore in ſilence the incomprehenſible 
Secret. * * | 


8 A . 
But to return to Dr. Cudworth, What is it that all his 


Reaſonings and Quotations from the Fathers tend to prove? 
Why in ſhort; the Whole ſeems to me to be a mere Logo- 


machy, the Upſhot of all being only this, that after having 


firſt confounded Hypoſtaſis 1. Perſon, even as referring » 
8 the 
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rhe Bleſſed Trinity, with /ingular and numerical Eſſence (as 


he was utterly unwilling to allow the antient Fathers to have 
been but mere Unitarians, or at moſt but zominal or modal 


Trinitarians) he all along fixes his eye upon this Mark, that 
the Godbead, in which the three Hypoſtaſes agree, is not one 


and the ſame numerical or indiviaual Eſſence, becauſe not one 


Hy poſtaſis; (however before he had allow'd, that tho they 
held . the Divine Hypoſtaſes to differ numerically, yet they 
meant 'em to be but the very ſame thing thrice repeated) but 


that it is an Eſſence univerſal and common to three Divine 
Hypoſtaſes ; which alſo, to make the way for a Diſtinction of 


the Hypoſtaſes or Perſons yet wider and plainer, he ſticks not 
very often to call indifferently (in way of oppoſition to ſuch 
à numerical Eſſence, as would exclude a Plurality of Hypo- 
ſtaſes) ſpecifical or generical. And on this ground, I ſay, do 


all his Argumentations proceed, as when he tells us, and 


labours to prove, * That a Singularity of numerical Eſſence 
was not aſſerted by the Vicene Council nor the moſt antient 
« Fathers, but only an Equality or Sameneſs of generical or 


% common Eſſence. And in the ſame Page he again infers 
this from their mighty Averſion at Sabelliauiſm, the Doc · 
ce trine whereof, ſays he, is no other than this, that there 


« was but one Hy poſtaſis; or, as he there explains himſelf, 


e agreeably to what | {aid before, that there is but one ſin- 
« gular individual Eſſence of Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt. 
And again, + That ſeveral things having one and the 


& ſame ſingular Efſence, that is to ſay Hypoſtaſss, is neither a 


« thing in Nature, nor falls under human Conception; that 
« the ward Homoonſios does not fignity this, nor is it indeed 
te likely that the Greek Tongue ſhould have any Name for it. 


That Athanaſzus did not by the word Homoouſios under- 


« ſtand that which hath the ſame ſingular and numerical 
« Eſſence with another, that is, one and the ſame Hypo- 


« Eſſence only. That ** Sci, agcording to the antient Fa- 
« thers, was not a ſingular exiſtent Eflence, that is an Hypo- 
« ſtaſis, but the common, generical or univerſal Eſſence of 


« ſtaſis, but the ſame. ref acne on or ſpecifical 
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« the Godhead;- That the ſaid Fathers of the Chriſtian 
Church, tho they interpreted the word Homoou/ian of the 
„ ſame Eſſence or Subſtance, yet univerſally . underſtood 
« thereby not a Sameneſs of numerical and ſingular Eſſence, 
& that is, of one Hypoſtaſis, but of common or univerſal 
<« Eſſence only, that is, the generical or ſpecifical Eſſence of 
e the Godhead; and that the antieat Orthodox Fathers aſ- 
„ Terted no ſuch thing as one and the ſame ſingular or nu- 
« merical Eſſence of the ſeveral Perſons of the Trinity: 
that is, ſtill in the Doctor's ſenſe, they never aſlerted the 
Godhead to be but one Hypoſtaſis or Perſon, and at once to be 
three Hypoſtaſes or Perſons , * This, ſays he, according to 
them being not a real Trinity, but a Trinity of mere 
** Names, Notions and inadequate Conceptions. Now in 
this and much more that might be cited to this purpoſe, the 
Doctor, I ſay, grounds all his Reaſonings upon this funda- 
mental Error, that numerical, individual or ſmgular Eſſence, 
when apply'd to the Godhead, is the very ſame with Hypo- 
ſtaſis ;, or if he meant otherwiſe, as I think tis plain he did 
not, then, which is much worſe than a miſtake of mere 
Terms, he is all along guilty. of an Ignoratio Elenchs, and 
thereby at once of a Fallacia Conſequentis, the Concluſion he 
infers not directly contradicting but falling in with the Pre- 
miſe he denies; ſince nothing hinders, but that the Divine 
Eſſence tho common to three (which is all he endeavours to 
make out) may be at once abſolutely ſingular and individual - 
and accordingly that the antient Fathers held it to be ſo, I 
make not any the leaſt queſtion, tho they did not expreſly 
name, or at leait not often diſtinguiſh it by this Character, 
but rather by the former, as denoting what it is reſpe@ively 
and in regard to its Community, not what it is abſolutely and 
in it ſelf; and that becauſe their main Buſineſs was not ſo 
much to aſſert the Unity of the Godhead (no one they had 
then todo with denying or oppoſing that) as to maintain the 
true Doctrine of a Trinity; to keep up an Equality and Co- 
eſſentiality of the Perſons againſt Arius, and at once a real 
Diſtinction of them againſt Sabellius, they always had the 
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44 The utroduction. 
Terms Homoouſian and Common in their months, in oppoſition 
to Heteroouſian, Tautoouſian and AMonoouſian : whereas moſt 
certainly had they been concern'd to combat Tritherſm, as 
they were to maintain a Trinity, they would then as expreſly 
have aſſerted the Unity of the Godhead, calling it what they 
muſt needs have underſtood it to be, unleſs they were Tri. 
| theiſts, one and the ſame numerical, individual or ſingular 
Eſſence ; agreeably to which it appears in fact, that when 
ſome Hereticks would have it that Hypoſtaſis and Eſſence were 
of the ſame ſignification, the Catholick Doctors, as * Theo- 
| doret informs us, in the Council of Sardica, to prevent a Tri- 
theiſm, aſſerted and urg'd againſt em ad hominem, that is, 
. according to their Senſe of the Term, that then there was 
but one Hypoſtaſis of Father, - Son and Holy Ghoſt ; ſaying, 
A 640 But we have receiv'd and learnt from our Anceſtors, and 
| © hold this Catholick and Apoſtolick Tradition and Faith 
<« and Profeſſion, that there is but one Hypoſtaſis, which 
« the Hereticks themſelves call Eſſence or Subſtance, of Fa- 
c ther, Son and Holy Ghoſt. Whereas they themſelves, as 
Dr. Bull obſerves, had quite another Senſe of the Word. 
And thus on the other hand, as Dr. Cave tells us, is that 
of Euſebius to be underſtood, when denying the ** Son tobe 
: one and the ſame with God, he doing this only in oppoſition 
to Marcellus, who held the Son to be one and the ſame Hypo- 
ſtaſis with the Father, according to the ſtrict Senſe of this 
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Wherefore upon the whole 1 find it unqueſtionable, that 


the antient Fathers, according to Dr. Cudworth's account of 


em, deny'd the Godhead to be the ſame ſingular and indivi- 
dual Eſſence upon no other ground than a miſunderſtanding of 
thoſe Terms (if indeed they did miſunderſtand 'em, as the 
Doctor himſelf appears to have done) in that they ſuppos'd 
em to ſignify the ſame with Hypoſtaſis, And accordingly I 
ſay, that the Caſe being ſo, it can't hence be infer'd, that 
they really oppos'd what the Church in after Ages and to this 
day means by ſingular individual Eſſence, as predicated of the 
Godhead ; but only what they or rather the Doctor erro- 
neouſly meant by it, namely its being but one ſingle Hypoſtaſis; 
_ agreeably to which Notion of ſingular Eſſence, they were, I 
confeſs, very much in the right of it, in that they urg'd 


againſt Sabellins, that the DivineEſſence was not ſingular and in- 


dividual (if by that was to be meant Hypoſtaſis) but general or 
common; and as it were to make room for a Diverſity of Hypo- 
| ſtaſes, they went ſometimes ſo far as to call it ſpecifical and 


generical, in oppoſition to that Senſe of Numerical or Singular, 
which would ſuppoſe an Identity or Unity of Hypoſtaſis ; 


tho not, as I have ſaid, according to the genuine Senſe of 


thoſe Terms, they not really holding the Godhead to be a 
Species, and much leſs a Genus, and being as great Oppoſers of. 
a Trinity of Gods, as they were Sticklers for a Trinity of Hypo- 


ſtaſes : but they underſtood theſe Terms only as paraphraſti- 
cal and ſynonymous to common, and thereby deſign'd to keep 
up a Plurality of Hypoſtaſes, and that becauſe theſe Words 
admitted of that Latitude, which they ſuppos'd that numeri- 
cal or individual would not; ſo as that ſomewhat agreeably to 
the Import of em, the Divine Eſſence might be underſtood. 


to be as it were multiply d into three, that is, not indeed to 
be three diſtinct Eſſences, but, as was before ſaid, one and 


the ſame Eſſence trebly common to Father, Son and Holy 


Ghoſt. Now again, I ſay, it being thus plain, that all the 
difference between the antient and modern Chriſtians lies 
only in words; ſeeing they both maintain'd a Trinity, yet 
without a Tritheiſm, and owning a real Diſtinction of Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Gboſt in point of Perſonality; aſſerted with-⸗ 
al an Identity of em in Eſſence, as being but one and the ſame 
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individual God, ſeeing moreover that if the Antients ſome- 


times upon occaſion went ſo far, as to apply to the Godhead 


the Terms Specifical and Generical, in reference to its Predi- 
cability of the three Divine Hypoſtaſes, and deny'd it to be 
one numerical and ſingular Eſſence, it appears that theſe 


Words were only miſunderſtood, or not utter'd according to 
the exa& Import of em; while by generical or ſpecifical 'tis 
plain that they meant no more than general or common, and 
by numerical or ſingular Eſſence they meant Hypoſtaſis, and To 
thereby would only have it, that in the Godhead were three 
diſtinct Hypoſtaſes and not only one; Which is no more in ef- 
fect than the Church in all ſucceeding Ages has unanimouſly 
held, only with this difference in Words, that one and the 
ſame numerical Eſſence of the Godhead (this being not con- 
founded with Hypoſtaſis) is and has been expreſly aſſerted to 
be common to three diſtin& Hypoſtaſes or Perſons The Caſe, 1 
ſay, being thus, I wonder that ſogreat a Man as Dr. Cud- 


worth ſhonld expatiate ſo largely, and yet ground all his Rea- 


ſonings to this purpoſe merely upon an Abuſe of Words, the 
Senſe whereof being open'd, and it being allow'd that the 
Fatbers meant em one way and the Schoolmen another, there 
remains no difference as to the thing between the antient and 
modern Church, but both are reconciPd. But becauſe the 


Doctor ſometimes in good earneſt ſeems to argue for the 
_ contrary, it will not be amiſs, eſpecially conſidering what I 
have juſt now charg'd him with, to ſet in view a Detail of 


his Argumentations; which, having thus far clear'd the Paſ- 


| ſage, and found a Key to 'em, we ſhall be the leſs troubled to 


ſolve, it being unqueſtionable both from his own Confeſſion 
and his oppoſing of numerical or ſingular Eſſence to common, 
which yet do plainly co-incide, that he meant no other by 
the former than Hypoſtaſl. i 
Firſt then we may obſerve, that the danger of Arianiſm 


and Sabell;aniſm being pretty well over, and the calling of the 
| Godhead a Species or ſpecifical Eſſence, and the Hypoſtaſes Indi- 
viduals, in oppoſition to thoſe Hereſys, being impartially 


look®d into and found to tend as much to deſtroy the Unity 
of the Godhead, as they had been innocently meant to 
keep up the true Dodrine of a Trinity of Perſons; ba 85 

| _ | — — his 
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« this Trinity came afterwards, * he tells us, and that as 
he had before intimated not without good reaſon, to be 
«© cryddownas Tritheiſtick, in the room thereof ſtarted 
ee there up that other Trinity of Perſons numerically the 
« ſame, or having all one and the fame ſingular exiſtent Eſ- 
c ſence: A Doctrine, ſays he, which ſeems not to have been 
« own'd by any publick Authority in the Chriſtian Church, 
6: fave that of the Lateran Council only. Which Paſſage how 
far it may be thought to be expreſſive of the Doctor's own pri- 
vate Sentiment, and what he may juſtly be charg?d with from 
it, Iſhall more ſeaſonably mention hereafter : at preſent ! 
ſhall only declare what may be made of it as to the Caſe in 
hand. Now here the Doctor plainly charges the Chriſtian 
Church with Novelty, with taking up a Doctrine which ſeemeth 
not to bave been publickly aut borix d but by the Lateran Council only, 
Touching which by the way it is firſt obſervable, that theſe 
words, the Lateran Council, are ſomewhat looſe, there hav- 
ing been eleven Councils of that Name, of which the fe- 
venth, eighth, tenth. and eleventh were general ones, but 
neither of 'em reckon'd (that I know of ) to be 447" ifoxv 
the Council + However I ſuppoſe. that he muſt have meaut the 
eleventh, - that is, the fourth General one, beld no Ionger 
ſince than the Lear 1215. in which among other things ſet- 
tled relating to the Catholick Faith, Abbat. Joachim's Book 
concerning the Unity of the Trinity againſt P. Lombard. was 
coademn'd, And granting that he meant ſo, let us come on 
to examine his Charge; in order to which I ſhall here take 
the freedom to ask him one queſtion + namely, Whether by 
a Trinity of Pexſons numerically the ſame, he underſtood ſuch a 
Trinity as really includes but one Hypaſtaſis or Perſon under 
three ſeveral Names? If ſo, then would he have it that the 
Church, to avoid one Inconvenience, fell into a much 
greater, as having by a ſeemingly neceſſary Change of a 
Term, of Speciſical for Numerical, made withal a moſt enor- 
mous Change of Doctrine a Charge which he can never 
make good, it having been the conſtant Doctrine of the 
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48 The Introductiun. 
Chriſtian Church, that the Divine Eſſence tho expre/ly aſſerted 
(as it was in former Times ſuppos'd) to be numerically one and 
the ſame in it ſelf, yet is it at once common to three really 
diſtinct Hypoſtaſes. Leſt the Term apply'd by ſome of the 

Fathers to the Godhead reſpectively, as they held it to be com- 
mon to three diſtin Perſons, ſhould be taken in ſuch a ſenſe, 
as to imply it not to be what they moſt certætaly underſtood 
it to be, as conſider'd abſolutely and in it ſelf, that is, one and 


eleventh Lateran Council I think it not material here to diſ- 
pute) to ſtand upon her guard in this Quarter, and to de- 
ſcribe and aſſert the Unity of the Godhead, and that by ſuch 
Terms, as tho they expreſs what God 15.4 elf, that is, 
one ſingular individual God, yet do act exclude him as to the 
preſent Caſe, from being ſtill in ſome reſpect what the an- 
tient Fathers meant him to be by the Term Generical or Spe- 
cifical, that is, common to and predicable of three diſtinct 


Divine Hypoftaſes. However that the Doctor in ſaying a 


Trinity of Perſons numerically the ſame, meant that the Church 
in latter Apes aſſerted only a nominal Diſtinction, and there- 
fore a real Identity of Hypoſtaſis, may be infer'd ad bominem 
from the very Words he all along uſes; he conſtantly taking, 
as have before obſerv'd, numerical or ſingular SubFance to 
be the very ſame with Hypoſtaſis, even in relation to the 
B. Trinity: as alſo the like may be concluded from thoſe ex- 
planatory Words which follow, namely, or baving all one and 
the ſame ſingular exiſtent Eſſence, he having * elſewhere made 
the Terms Singular and Exiſtent the Differentia of his Defi- 
nition of Hypoſtaſis, But after all, if the Doctor meant by 
a Trinity of Perſons numerically the ſame, their having one and 
the ſame numerical Eſſence, tho being ſtill different from each 
other as ſuch ; this indeed I grant to be moſt true: but then 
withal he did not well to imply that there has been in the 
Church an Alteration of Doctrine, but methinks ſhould rather 
have ſaid, that the Terms deſign'd to expreſs the very ſame 
Doctrine have indeed been alter d. The antient Fathers be- 


l 
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| The Jutroducfion. 49 
lie vd and confeſs'd no other Doctrine, than what has been 
ever after aſſerted in the true Chriſtian Church, tho they did 
not declare it in the very ſame Vords. Accordingly when 
they apply even the Term ſpecifical to the Godhead, theß 
are notwithſtanding allow'd, even by Dr. Cudworth himſelf, 
to be ſtill abhorrent from Tritheiſm, and therefore muſt be 
own'd to have meant no more by it than common; which is 
the reaſon, I believe, that tho at other times he frequently 
uſes in this caſe the word ſpecifical, yet whenever it comes to 
be laid open, and the true Senſe of it explain'd, according to 
which it muſt unavoidably infer a Tritheiſm, then indeed * he 
ſeems to reject it,and cannot ſay that the Fathers underſtood it 
in the ſtrict Signification of it. Whence it is plain, thateven- 
according to him the Fathers muſt have held the God head 
abſolutely and in it {elf (tho as they had no occaſion they did 

not often name it ſo, but rather ſaid of it what it was in ſome 
reſpec) to be one and the ſame numerical or ſingular Eſſence. 
For in ſhort, whatever Terms they us'd, and however they 
expreſs'd themſelves, either they meant a ſpecifical Identity 
of Eſſence or Nature in the Divine Hypoſtaſes, or a numerical; 
there being no Medium between theſe Extremes: if a Specifical, . 
then according to the Doctor they muſt have been Tritbeiſts, 
becauſe, + as he tells us, it ſeems plain that this Trinity is no 
other than a kind of Tritheiſm, and that of Gods independent and 
co-ordinate too : But ſeeing he does not and could not expreſly 
charge em with this Conſequence, it muſt needs be own'd, . 
that however they ſeem'd to ſpeak otherwiſe, yet they really 
meant the Trinity of Perſons to be numerically the ſame Divine 
Eſſence, tho diſtinguiſh'd from each other by. their reſpe@ive 
Perſonalitys. However the Doctor, we find, ſtill goes on 
with his firſt miſtake, that numerical Eſſence is the ſame with 
Hypoſtaſis or Perſon, and tells us again in the very ſame Para- 
graph, „ That it might be render'd probable that no ſuch 5 
© Thing (he does not ſay only Word) was ever entertain'd _ 
<« by the Nicene Fathers and thoſe firſt Oppoſers of Arianiſm, . 8 
from the free Confeſſion and Acknowledgment of D. Peta- 
ce ius, a Perſon well acquainted with Eccleſiaſtick Antiquity, 
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But how does he endeavour to make this good from Petavius? 
Why from theſe following Words of his: * he chief Force 
which the antient Fathers oppos'd apainſt the Arian. Hereticks was 
rn aſſerting only the Equality of the Son with the Father, as to Vn. 
ture or Effence, without any expreſs mention of the Singularity of 
the ſame, &c. No to keep the Doctor to his Terms, how 
can he hence infer, that the Nicene Fathers entertain d no ſuch 
thing, as that the Divine Hypoſtaſes had one and the ſame nume- 
vical or ſingular Eſſence ;, that becauſe, as their main Contro- 
verſy was with the Arians, who aſſerted an Inequality, they 
made it their buſineſs to aſſert an Equality of the Perſons ; 
and, as they then found there was no great occaſion, they 
did not expreſſ, aſcribe to them all a Singularity of Eſſence 
that therefore they entertain'd no ſuch thing or flatly deny'd it? 
What indifferent Judg would not rather be apt to infer quite 
the contrary from this Paſſage of Petavius? As the Nicene 
Fathers had chiefly an occaſion, fo did they accordingly op- 
poſe their chief Force in aſſerting only an Equality of the Son with 
the Father as to Nature or Eſſence, but made no expreſs mention 
of the Singularity of the ſame. In which words this Writer 
does not deny, but rather defignedly implies them to have 
_ indeed held a Singularity of the ſame however, as there was 
no abſolute need, they did not then concern themſelves to 
aſſert, contend for and expreſly name ont that, which the 
had no reaſon at that time to think that any body queſtion'd 3 
but only to maintain what at that juncture was eſpecially 
needful to be ſo, that is, a Co-equality of the Son with the 
Father. To which purpoſe it plainly follows in Petavinss 
own Words: + For thoſe Nicene Biſhops themſelves, ſays he, 
who underſtood beſt of any the Secrets of the Arian Faction, and 
which way eſpecially it ſhould be oppugn'd, aim d at nothing elſe in 
| their Confeſſion of Faith, but only to eſtabliſh that Equality of 


In eo prxcipuam Vim collocafle Patres, ut zqualem Patri Naturi, Ex- 
cellenriaque Filium eſſe detenderent, citra expreſſam Singularitatis mentio- 
nem, &c. De Trin. |. 4. c. 13. 1 
+ Erenim Nicæni iſti Præſules, quibus nemo meliùs Arianæ Sectæ Arcana 
cognovit, nemo qui re opprimenda maxime foret, acrids judicare potuit, 
nihil in Profeſſionis ſuæ Formula ſpectarunt aliud, niſi ut Æqualitatem illam 
Eſſentiæ, Dignitatis, Æternitatis aſtruerent. Ib. 


Eſſence, 
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Eſſeuce, Dignity and Eternity between em. Fram which Paſ- 
ſage, cited alſo by the Doctor, I appeal to the ingenuous 
Reader, whether he might not as juſtly infer (* as indeed he 
has done elſewhere) that becauſe the Nicene Fatbers employ'd 
their chief Force to aſcribe to the Son a Co-equality of Eſſence, 
Dignity and Eternity with the Father, and had not exprelly de- 
termin'd or aſlerted that the Holy Ghoſt was a Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſis or God, and co-equal with the Father and the Son, 
therefore they did not entertain or acknowledg any ſuch thing, 
But after all we find that the Doctor himſelf, as if he diſ- 
truſted his own Argument, goes off from the Propoſition, ' 
which he undertook to prove, namely, That no ſuch thing as a 
Trinity of Perſous numerically the ſame, or having one ſingular 
Eſſence or Subſtance, was entertainꝰd by the Nicene Fathers - 
and winds up what he had to ſay of this Point in ſuch a Conclu- 
ſion, as does not contradict this Propoſition ; but is what his 
Opponent will readily grant, albeit he at once denies the 
former: That thus does Petavius clearly confeſs that this. 
e ſame Singularity of numerical Eſſence of the Godhead was 
% not aſſerted (but tho it was not expreſly aſſerted, was it 
therefore deny'd, or no fuch thing entertain'd?) by the 
&« Nicene Council or the moſt antient Fathers, but only an 
© Equality or Sameneſs of generical or common Eſſence. 
This, Igrant, they did chiefly and expreſly aſſert touching. 
the Godhead, as predicable of three Divine Hypoſtaſes ; yet 
as this very well conſiſts with the numerical Unity of it, con- 
ſider'd in it felf, ſo does it no way prove, that the Antients 
entertain d no ſuch thing, or that the three Divine Hy poſtaſes, 

tho really diſtinguiſh'd from each other by ſome inconceivable 
and therefore tnexprellible Tokens, yet as they all agree in 
being God, they are not one numerical and ſingular Eſſence, in 
that the Deity is not multiply'd. EE ER OR 

But further yet the Doctor tells us ||, That the Truth 
« of this, namely, that the antient Antz- Arian Fathers did 
not entertain or hold any ſuch thing, as that the three Di- 
vine Hypoſtaſes had one and the ſame numerical Eſſence, 
ED 595. F Tho the Nicene Fathers, as there wasn Provocation given, 
did not openly declare in Council that the Hily Ghoſt was God, yet did they undoubt- 
edly Hd and acknowledge it. Of this ſee D. Petav. de Trin. Hb. 2. c. 13, 1, 13. 
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But how does he endeavour to make this good from Petavius? 
Why from theſe following Words of his: * he chief Force 
which the antient Fathers oppos'd apainſt the Arian Hereticks was 
rn aſſerting only the Equality of the Son with the Father, as to Nu. 
ture or Effence, without any expreſs mention of the Singularity of 


| the ſame, &c. Now to keep the Doctor to his Terms, how 
i can he hence infer, that the Nicene Fathers entertain d no ſuch 
0 thing, as that the Divine Hypoſtaſes had one and the fame nume- 
| rical or ſingular Eſſence ;, that becauſe, as their main Contro- 
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had no reaſon at that time to think that any body queſtion'd 
but only to maintain what at that juncture was eſpecially 
needful to be ſo, that is, a Co- equality of the Son with the 
Father. To which purpoſe it plainly follows in Petavins's 
own Words: For thoſe Nicene Biſhops themſelves, ſays he, 
who underſtood beſt of any the Secrets of the Arian Faction, and 
which way eſpecially it ſhould be oppugn'd, aim'd at nothing elſe in 
their Confeſſion of Faith, but only to eſtabliſh that Equality of 


In eo pracipuam Vim collocifſe Patres, ut æqualem Patri Naturi, Ex- 
cellenriaque Filium eſſe defenderent, citra expreſſam Singularitatis mentio- 
nem, &c. De Trin. I. 4. c. 13. 3 $77; 
+ Etenim Nicæni iſti Præſules, quibus nemo melids Ariane Sectæ Arcana 
cognovit, nemo qui re opprimenda maxime foret, acriùs judicare potuit, 
nihil in Proſeſſionis ſuæ Formula ſpectarunt aliud, niſi ut Æqualitatem illam 
Eſſentiæ, Dignitatis, Æternitatis aſtraerent, 76, | 
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Eſſeuce, Dignity and Eternity between em. From which Paſ- 
ſage, cited alſo by the Doctor, I appeal to the ingenuous. 
Reader, whether he might not as juſtly infer (& as indeed he 
has done elſewhere) that becauſe the Nicene Fathers employ'd 
their chief Force to aſcribe to the Son a Co- equality of Eſſence, 
Dignity and Eternity with the Father, and had not exprelly de- 
termin'd or aſſerted that the Holy Ghoſt was a Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſis or God, and co-equal with the Father and the Son, 
therefore they did not entertain or acknowledg any ſuch thing, 
But after all we find that the Doctor himſelf, as if he diſ- 
truſted his own Argument, goes off from the Propoſition, 
which he undertook to prove, namely, That no ſuch thing as a 
Trinity of Perſous numerically the ſame, or having one ſingular 
Eſſence or Subſtance, was entertain*d by the Nicene Fathers - 
and winds up what he had to ſay of this Point in ſuch a Conclu- 
ſion, as does not contradict this Propoſition z but is what his 
Opponent will readily grant, albeit he at once denies the 
former: That thus does Petavius clearly confeſs that this. 
© ſame Singularity of numerical Eſſence of the Godhead was 
e not aſſerted (but tho it was not expreſly aſſerted, was it 
therefore deny'd, or no ſuch thing entertain'd?) by the 
„ Nicene Council or the moſt antient Fathers, but only an 

« Equality or Sameneſs of generical or common Eflence. 
This, I grant, they did chiefly and expreſly aſſert touching. 
the Godhead, as predicable of three Divine Hypoſtaſes; yer 
as this very well conſiſts with the numerical Unity of it, con- 
ſider'd in it felf, ſo does it no way prove, that the Antients 
entertain'd no ſuch thing, or that the three Divine Hy poſtaſes, 
tho really diſtinguiſh'd from each other by ſome inconceivable 
and therefore inexpreſſible Tokens, yet as they all agree in 
being God, they are not one numerical and e e in 
that the Deity is not multiply d. 7 1 
But further yet the Doctor tells us ||, “ That the Truth 

e of this, namely, that the antient Anti- Arian Fathers did 
«© not entertain or hold any ſuch thing, as that the three Di- 
« vine Hypoſtaſes had one and the ſame numerical Eſſence, 
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c becauſe they all of em zealouſly. condemn'd Sabellianiſm ; 
ce the Doctrine whereof was no other than this, that there 
© was but one Hypoſtaſis or ſingular individual Efſence of the 
father, Son and Holy Ghoſt. Here have we a plain In- 
ſtance of the Doctor's grand Miſtake, which I have before 
mention'd, and upon which he all along proceeds, in that he 
expreſly and in very Terms confounds ſingular and individual 
Eſſence with Divine Hp poſtaſis. Whereupon I muſt needs ſay, 
that he is guilty of an io Elenchi, and ſo of a Fallacia 
Conſequentis, in that his Med ium does not contradict the Pro- 
polition I aſſert ; numerical Eſſence being not, as he ſuppoſes, 
in the ſenſe of the Church or the Schools, the ſame with Divine 
Hypoſta/js, and nothing hindering but that one and the ſame 
Divine Eſſence may have in it three different Hypoſtaſes, or, as 
I have before call'd 'em, Underſtanding Subſiſtents; and that 
it had ſo, was undoubtedly held by the antient Fathers, tho 
both they and the preſent Church (which latter more ex- 
preſly does ſo) are far from being juſtly chargeable with Sa. 
jj; ron rag, TS F 
But next the Doctor lays a might ſtreſs upon the Word 
HA, and endeavours to prove from the meaning of that 
Term, as apply'd to the Hypoſtaſes of the Godhead, that, ac- 
cording to the Nicene Fathers, they are not one and the ſame 
numerical Eſſence, His Reaſoning to this purpoſe I ſhall firſt 
ſet out in all its force, and then proceed to examine it. 
Now the Propoſition to be prov'd being this, that the Nicene 
Fathers held the Divine Hypoſtaſes not to have one and the ſame 
numerical Eſſence or Subſtance, the Argumentation for it out of 
the Doctor's own Poſitions may be thus form'd : How the Mi- 
cene Fathers held the Divine Hypoſtaſes to differ, may be ga- 
ther'd from the Words by which they expreſs'd their 
Thoughts about the Agreement or Diſagreement of them; 
but that they held the Divine Hypoſtaſes to differ Numero, 
and ſo not to have one and the ſame numerical Eſſence, may be 
gather'd from the Words by which they expreſs'd their 
Thoughts about the Agreement or Diſagreement of them ; 
therefore they really held the three Divine Hypoſtaſes not to 
have one and the ſame numerical Eſſence or Subſtance, but to 
differ Numero. The Major being granted, the Minor is 
proy'd 
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prov'd thus: If the Nicene Fathers appropriated ſuch a Term 
to denote the Agreement of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, as is ex- 
cluſive of a numerical Vnity of them, then may it be gather'd 
from the Words, by which they expreſs'd their Thoughts 
about the Agreement or Diſagreement of them, that they held 


the Divine Hy poſtaſes to differ Numero, and ſo not to have 
one and the ſame numerical Eſſence but the Nicene Fathers 


appropriated ſuch a Term, Cc. therefore, &'c. The Sequel | 


being granted, the Minor is prov'd thus: The Term 0uozos 


is a Term that is excluſive of a numerical Unity of the Divine 


Hypoſtaſes; but the Nicene Fathers appropriated the Term 
605005 to denote the Agreement of the Divine Hypoſtaſes: 
therefore, G. The Minor being granted, the Major ſeems 
evident; “ becauſe, ſays the Doctor, this Word was never 
„ us'd in Greek Writers any otherwiſe, than to ſignify the 
„Agreement of things numerically differing from one ano- 
« ther in one common Nature or univerſal Eſſence. This 
Major, I fay, ſeems evident (whether it really be ſo or not 1 
ſhall anon enquire) at preſent let us ſee how he ſupports this 


Reaſon for it: he does not here preſently do this by an In- 


duction of Quotations out of Greek Writers, but firſt by the 


ſingle. Authority of Petavius, ſaying, towards the top of the 


Page laſt refer'd to, that this was before intimated by Petavius, 
when having aſſerted that the Nicene Fathers held an Equality 
of Dignity and Eternity between the Father and' the Son, he 
adds, & This does the Word 0wosnc it ſelf declare, it ſignifying 
rather Equality than Singularity of Eſſence. As to which Pal- 
ſage and the Reaſon it is cited for, I ſay in the firſt place, 


that it appears not to me, that Petauius in this Paſſage intends 


to give in the full Import of the Word 04w0sns amongſt Greek 
Writers, but only that which had obtain'd amongſt the an- 
tient Fathers, when diſcourſing of the Trinity, and particu- 
| larly as touching the Co- equality of the Father and the Son. 

Secondly, flat and plain, that neither does Petavius there inti- 
mate the thing, which the Doctor ſays he does, but rather 


* Teſtatur hoc 644go:s Vox ipſa, qux Arx quædam fuit Catholici Dogma- | 


tis; hæc enim Æqualitatem potiùs quam Singularitatem ſignificat. Petav. in 
Loc. pr ius cit. e 33 
implies 
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implies the contrary. Thirdly, that however tho he fails 
indeed of Petaviuss Authority, yet granting the thing he 
afſerts to be true, namely, that the Mord 005m was never 
us'd by Greek Writers, that 1s, upon ordinary occaſions, any 
otherwiſe than to ſagnify the Agreement of things numerically dif- 
fering from one another in ſome common or univerſal Eſſence : 
yet {til}, I fay, that he can't juſtly infer from this Premiſe, 
that the Word was meant exactly fo, when apply'd by the 
antient Fathers to the Divine Hypoſtaſes ; and therefore can 
he not diſpute upon this ground. I 
But in order to clear up and confirm theſe Particulars, 1 

ſhall firſt ſtate the Senſe of this Word, as us'd among Greek 
Mriters, and ſhall thence proceed to examine the Uſe of it 
amongſt the primitive Fathers of the Church; as alſo I ſhall 
at once review what Petavius affirms of it, and what Dr. Cud- 
worth would draw from it to his purpoſe. Now I cannot de- 
ny but that the Term 0p0sn0 has indeed in common Uſage 
been generally apply'd, both by profane and other Greek 
Writers, to things which do differ at leaſt numerically, but 
withal do agree in the ſame kind of Eſſence or Subſtance - thus 
* Porphyry tells us, that the Souls of Animals are Homoonuſian, 
or of the ſame Eſſence with ours : -Þ Ariſtotle, that the Stars are 

all Homoouſian, or of the ſame Nature and Eſſence with each 
other ; Another ſpeaking of the rational Soul, }| ſays, that it is 
Homooulian or conſubſtantial with Angels and Demons. N: 
Agapias goes ſo far as to ſay, it is Homoouſian or conſubſtan- 
tial, that is, I ſuppoſe he meant, of the fame Spiritual - Na- 
ture with God . And thus Apollinaris affirms, | Þ that Men 
az they conſiſt of an irrational Body, are ſo far Homoouſian or 
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* "E134 Cecon9t44- di. M Cay N ν,E see. De Abſtinent, ab Eſu 
Animal. |. 1. 5 | N | 

+ *Outiora,?) miſe afez. As be is cited by the anonymous Author of the 
famous Queſtions concerning the Soul, publiſh'd with Origen's PHilocalia. 


|} *Hs oer Mn: 78g 7% d H TS ftioras. The anonymous 
Writer of the Book entitled, Queſtiones Gracanicæ ad Chriſtianos, put among 
the Works of Fultin Martyr, 


Thy JN cpacemer ever T9 Os. Apud Phot. in Biblioth. Cod. 179. 
+4 *O: avSewms mis dAoguis Coors ötteνι FATHR T9 Opie 79 WASH. 
Apud Theodor, 1n Dialog. *Aovy hes. 


con- 
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con ſubſtant ini with Nrutes. The like appears from * Plotinus 
when he makes Td dhðůœ ſynonymous to o, ſaying of 
the Soul, that it is full of divine Things, by reaſon of its being 
cognate or chngenerous and Homoouſian with em. Nay + Atha- 
naſius kimſelf makes it to be the ſame with ovyywns, ſaying, 
that the Branches are Homoouſian, that is, congenerous with 
the Vine. And thus alſo does he often promiſcuouſly con- 
found it with 0.eywns, oond'ys and vaoprhs. The ſame was 
the ſenſe of the Council of Chalcedon, when calling !| the Bon 
Homoouſian or conſubſtautial with us Men, as to his Humanity. 
And in ſhort, the ſame has been done by Jreneus and the 
Gnoſticks, and the generality of antient Writers, whether 
Heathen or Chriſtian ** ; that is, they univerſally apply'd the 
Term 60s; to expreſs the Agreement of ſuch things as do 
differ at leaſt numerically, . 18 e's, 
But now in the next place what ſhall we infer from this 
Conceſſion? Shall we, that the Word ſignifying thus in 
common uſage and when apply'd to created things, there- 
fore ir muſt ſignify, and accordingly the NVicene Fathers 
meant it to ſignify the very ſame, when they apply'd it to 
the Bleſſed and Eternal Trinity? No, far from it: as there 
was no Parallel in Nature to this ſupernatural Truth, and no 
Thought could ſoand this unfathomable Depth, fo thoſe 
holy Men, tho ſometimes indeed they attempted to illuſtrate 
and to open themſelves about it, yet did not imagine that 
any Figure could perfe@ly reſemble, or Words fully expreſs 
it. However, when upon occaſion they gave ſome Hints at 
it, they took up ſach Similitudes and Terms for this purpoſe, 
as do in common uſage bear fome {mall analogy to what they 
in general believ'd of this myſterious Object; and thus, as I 
have ſaid, the Godhead, tho one and the ſame numerical 
Eſſence, yet being at once common to and predicable of three 
Hypoſtaſes, has been ſometimes exprefs'd by a Species or com- 
mon Nature, that is predicable of more Individuals, which 


* 
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+ Ta xanu]acvas 3 This awaits. In E 2 Sent. Dion. 
| *Opcotozos nuTv x, my d ανινe] — 
** See more about the Word ð eng vo; in Petav. de Trin. I. 4. c. 5. 
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are under it: however ſtill it is moſt certain, that the God» 
head was not held by thoſe who did ſo, to be multith*d, but 
abſolutely undivided. So that the three Divine Perſons were not 
thought, juſt as Individuals, to differ Numero, as if the 
Eſſence of the one were not the very Eſſence of the other, it 
being univerſally acknowledg'd by them; that there was 
but one individual God. Notwithſtanding to juſtify the 
Similitude (1 do not ſay the Parallel) 'tis granted that 
this one numerical Eſſence of the Godhead, as it is trebly 
common, and branch'd out as it were inte banc vel illam 
Per ſonam, is in this ſenſe capable of a ſort of numerical. 
Diverſity, in that the Eſſence of one Hypoſtaſis or Perſon as 
ſuch is not the Eſſence of another, that is, not qua Hypoſtalis 
or Perſon, tho it be ſo abſolutely as they are all of them God. 
And thus indeed do they differ asit were Numero, and come 
as near to it as is poſlible, and therefore have not altogether 
improperly been liken'd to ſuch things as do really ſo differ, 
that is, to created Individuals, In like manner 1 ſay, that 
the Word 6woznes, according to the uſual Import of it, 
bearing the ſame Analogy to the Identity of the Divine Zypc- 
ſtaſes, has alſo accordingly been apply'd to 'em in the ſame 
proportion by the antient Fathers; that is, not in the very 
ſame ſenſe which it commonly bears, ſo as to infer the Hypo- 
ſtaſes to differ numerically juſt as three Individuals; yet how- 
ever to denote, that differing ſomewhat like 'em, ſtill the 
have this unparallel'd Prerogative beyond all other things, 
that they are one and the ſame numerical Eſſence. To this I 
add, that the Term 0yosncs has indeed been commonly us'd 
as an Epithet, to ſignify either a generical or ſpecifical Identity: 
yet is it plain, that in the Caſe now before us, it was apply'd 
by the Nicene Fathers to denote a numerical Identity or Unity 
of Eſſence in the Divine Hypoſtaſes, tho at once it was ſup- 
pos'd to admit of, nay imply a Community of Eſſence in the 
Godhead, as contain'd in and predicable of them; and 
that firſt becauſe 'tis unqueſtionable that they unani- 
mouſly held but one individual God whence we may un- 
doubtedly infer what their real Meaning was; and that what- 
ever the Terms might vulgazly imply, which they took. up 
as the moſt proper they could find, whereby to denote the 


Di- 
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Diverſity or Agreement of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, they not- 
withſtanding underſtood them, tho diſtinguiſh'd amongſt 
themſelves, yet not to differ uumerically, that is, as the 
Learned expound this Phraſe, not to have three ſeveral Eſſen- 
ces, but to be the ſame numerical Eſſence of the one undivided 
God. Secondly, this alſo may plainly be infer'd to have been 
the ſenſe of the Fathers; becauſe had they meant the word 
6405nG- to ſignify no more than a ſpecifical Identity, the 
Word 5uvsno; might have done as well, in that it ſufficient- 


3 ly expreſſes a Community of Nature or Subſtance : but whereas 


this was rejected by them as improper, it is well obſerv'd by 
Epiphanius, and atteſted by Archbiſhop Vſher, that they 
took up the former Term rather than the latter, at once to 
denote an Identity or Unity as well as a Community of Nature; 
and in particular, a numerical Identity of the Godhead, in 
which the three Hypoſtaſes both do and muſt agree, if they do 

agreeatall, and are not three individual Gods. Accordingly 
I add, that the Word has been cautiouſly render'd into La- 
tin, not always by conſubſtantialts, which anſwers directly to 
cg, and implies ſuch a Latitude, as will not very well 
admit a numerical Identity of things ſo denominated ; but often 
by unius or ejuſdem Subſtantiæ vel Eſſenticæ. Thus Lucifer 
Caralitanus tells us, What the Grecians call 0wosnoy , Ta&lei, we 
Romans call unius Subſtantiz cum Patre, of one Subſtance with 
the Father. And Victor Epiſcopus ſpeaking at once of the Sa- 
bellian and the Arian Hereſys, ſays, That to refel and utterly 
aboliſh the one and the other, this Greek Word 0ywosnov was usd, 
the Senſe of which is in Latin, unius Subſtantiz vel Eſſentiz, 
and ſignifies the Son to be of no other Subſtance, but that of the Fa- 
ther only. Which una or eadem Subſtantia vel Eſſentia muſt in 
this caſe needs-point at a numerical Identity or Unity, and 


— — * a 


_ * Amplids enim quid quam cus, (ut rectè in Anchorato ab Epiphanio 
_ eſt obſervatum) quod propriè conſubſtantiale eſt, vox iſta, ie. 6potoiay 
denotat, atque unius & ejuſdem individuz Subſtantiæ Patrem & Filium efle 
ita plene ſignificat, ut ſolo 20 guotozor pegreyiey vel Jenoxwer]er: Tirulo ab 
Arianis Orthodox i ſecernerentur. 7. Armachan, de Rom. Eccleſ. Symbol. 
Apaſt. Vet. p. 29. 4 Lond. . | 1 nk 
+ Cited by Petav. de Trinit. p. * col. 2. where is more to this purpoſe, 
L | 18 
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is therefore alſo us d by * Tertullian and I other undoubted 


Aonotbeiſts, tho real Trinitarians, to expreſs the owogmoy, 


And this Verſion, we are again told by a || competent Judg 
here at home, directly anſwers to the Greek Original, as 


meant by the Fathers: and accordingly from the large Nj. 


cene Creed we render into Engliſh this Clauſe apply d to the 


Son at the inſtance of Conſtantine, 0yosny Tm rel, of one 
Subſtance with the Father; by which the Church muſt needs 


have meant one and the ſame numerical Subſtance, unleſs the 


| Godhead be divided or multiply d, which moſt certainly it 


never ſuppos'd. Indeed the Son is confeſs'd in the ſame Creed 


and held by all the Orthodox to have been begotten by the Fa. 


ther, and the Holy Ghoſt to have proceeded from the Father 
and the Son; yet was not this in a natural way, ſo as to im- 


- ply a Multiplication of the Godhead, as Effects uſe to do a- 
mong finite and created things; but only an Equality of Na. 


ture and Perfection: and ſo far indeed the Simile holds, as 


taken from the Production of natural things; and the Son, as 


ſaid to be eternally generated, is God of God, as much as a 
human Son is Aan of Man; and the ſame is true of the Holy 
Spirit, as proceeding, tho with this difference in the preſent 


caſe, from finite Beings and ſuch as are generated or produc'd 


ina natural way, that they are one undivided Eſſence, the ſame 


infinite and eternal God. For by the way, in this and the 
like Caſes, whenever Similes or Terms are taken from created 


things andapply*d to give ſome hints or intimations of this 


myſterious Doctrine, it is very well obſerv'd by Petavius, 


« That we ought with Baſs} of Ancyra, St. Hilary and Epi- 
< phanius, to abſtrat in our Mind from the Words thus 
4 ngd whatever is involv'd in the Notions of them among 
% created things, and only ſelect and apply to the Divinity 


2 


— 


* In Init. Lib. adverſus Praxeam. | 

+ St. Auſtin in Lib. cont. Maxim. c. 13. St. Hilary de Trin, I. 6. 
ching which latter tis obſerv'd by Bp Pearſon, that Petavius without reaſon 
would have it, that he render d ayesotoy in Latin, id quod partem Subſtantix 
habet ex toto reſectam: for, ſays this Prelate, St. Hilary clearly Franſlates 
buoboror, unius Subſtantiæ. In Expoſition of the Creed, p. 135. in 
Margent. 

b. bal i Defenſ. Fid. Nic. p. 28. co. 2. Ed. Grab. 


ce that 
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dc that which includes ſomewhat of Perfection, & *, A- 
greeably to what I ſaid before, Euſebius of Cæſarea thus ar- 
gues in reference to the Son : {That which is born of the Fleſh is 
Fleſh, and that which is born of the Spirit is Spirit; nom God is a 
Spirit, and therefore muſt we conceive that what is born of God is 
God. And to this purpoſe Photius having ſaid, that it is uni- 
verſally and of courſe own'd that a Son is of the ſame Subſtance or 
Nature with the Father; hereupon the Learned Dr. Cave thus 
comments: ¶ And if it be ſo in human things, how much more 
z it ſo in divine, where there is a moſt perfect and altogetber un- 
ſearchable Generation? And acordingly he tells us again, that 
the Arians, who deny'd the Divinity of Chriſt, ** did equally 
oppoſe his Communication from the Father. Which minds me 
further, that the ſenſe in which the antient Fathers meant 
the Word 6wosnes, may be gather'd from that in which the 
Arians oppos d it; the former having cal'd the Son Homo- 
ouſian in direct contradiction to the Blaſphemys of the latter, 
ſo as to imply, that he was not of any created or mutable 
Eſſence, but of the ſame divine and immutable Eſſence and 

Subſtance with the Father, that is, one and the ſame eternal 
God. Now the Arians not ſuppoſing the Orthodox Fathers 

to be given to Polytheiſm, and granting that what was born 
of God (if any thing were ſo) was Gad, not another God, 

made their chief effort againſt the Word oposncs, as im- 

_ plying the Son to be of the ſame Subſtance with the Father, 

and not another inferior God or Creature, but one and the 

ſame ſupreme God and Creator. Accordingly Euſebius of 


—_—_ —— —_ —— 


x Rectè illi declarant quemadmodum, chm aut Creator inferiorum rerum 
Deus appellatur aut unigeniti Filii Pater, ab 11s vocabulis intelligendo ſecer- 
nere oporteat omnia, quæ in infimis & creatis rebus cum eorum Notionibus 
i nplicata cernuntur: ut ea tantummodo ſeligantur, quæ Perfectionis aliquid 
continent, &c. Pet. de Trin. p. 208. col. 1. Ed. Antw. 8 | 

+ T2 aurmnuevcy e Tis cννEð, q f gt, Y T6 Wu vigaevor cus d red. 
Allos, mIe0 wer b. TVS H d 6 eds, 1d Emlaat ver, as 79 Wealrn_uevoy 
4 Ty Oe, Oed #51. Cited by Dr. Cave in Diſſert. ad verſ. Cler, ad calcem 
Hiſt, Lit, p. 72. EW 5 5 

Et ſi ita in humanis fit, quanto magis in divinis, ubi perfectiſſima & 
plane imperſcrutabilis datur Generatio? In Diff. adv. Cleric. p. 73. 
Et Naturam in Chriſto Divinam & ejus a Patre Communicationem ex 
quo negabant Ariani. p. 71. | | 
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Nicomedia, * than whom we are told that no one better knew the 
mind of Arius, delivers their ſenſe in this manner: I/, ſays 


he, we own Chriſt to be the true Son of God and uncreated, then 


do we begin to confeſs him to be Homoouſian, or of the ſame Sub- 
ſtance with the Father; which, as f Petavius notes, they look'd 


on to be abſurd, yet withal to be a neceſſary Conſequence of 
their holding him to be the true Son of God and uncreated. 


Accordingly St. Ambroſe tells us, that the ſaid Euſebius's Let- 


ter containing theſe Words being read in the Nicene Council, 


gave the Fathers a handle whereby to oppoſe the Arian Fac- 
tion, they hereupon putting in their Creed the Term 04o- 


Sov, || becauſe they ſaw it was a terror to their Adverſarys ; that 


the Head of their curſed Hereſy might be as it were cut off by that 
very Sword, which they themſelves had drawn. Nay ſo far were 
the Arians from oppoſing H as implying any other than 
a numerical Unity of Eſſence in the Divine Hypoſtaſes, that, as 
* Dr. Bull tells us, they ſometimes found fault with it, as 
favouring Sabellianiſm, that is, as implying an Unity even of 


Hypoſtaſis, and much leſs as denoting a ſpeciſical Unity of the 


three Hypoſtaſes, or of the Father and the Son. 
Further I ſay, that methinks this Conſtruction of T5 , 
is alſo favour'd by its very Etymology ; whether it come from 
0405 which ſignifies the fame, or from ous or (yas (as'tis in 
Vulcanius's Edition of Iſidore) which ſignihes at once or toge- 
ther, in the Latin, una or æque; foraſmuch as +Þ nothing is 
properly ſaid to be the ſame with it ſelf, but with ſomething 
elſe ; and ſo the former Term implies, as either of the latter 
plainly expreſſes a Connotation of more Things or Perſons to 
whom it belongs, together with an emphatical Hint at the 


* A 


——_— 


* Quo nemo Arii mentem intimiùs novit. Dr. Cave abi ſup. p. 75. 
T De Trin. p. 205. col. 1, Ed. Antw. 
Haccùm ledcta eſſet Epiſtola in Concilio Nicæno, hoc verbum in trac- 

ratu Fidei poſuerunt Patres, quod id viderunt Adverſariis eſſe formidini ; 

ut tanquam evaginato ab ipfis Gladio, ipſorum nefandæ capur Hzrefis ampu- 


tatent. L. 3. de Fid. c. 7. 


** Cauſabatur impia illa & inquieta hominum Fadtio 73 oyosoray nunc 
Sabellianiſmo patrocinari, &c. Def. Fid. Nic. p. 25. col. 2. Ed. Grab. 
FH *Ows74 enim aliud alii, non ipſum eſt ſibi. Ambroſ. l. 3. de Fid. c. 7. 
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Co- Equality. of them; and eſpecially as join'd with the word 
Sola, and apply'd to the Godhead (which is in it ſelf but 
one and undivided, tho reſpectively common) at the Unity of 
them in Nature and Eſſence, however otherwiſe diſtinguiſh'd 
amongſt themſelves. * Well therefore, ſays St. Ambroſe, do 
we call the Son Homoouſian with the Father, becauſe by that Word 
the Diſtin@ion of Perſons (againſt Sabellius) and at once the Unity 
of Nature (againſt Arius) is fignifyd. To which agrees this of 
Epiphanius; + That by the word oH ο are ſigniſy'd two perfect 
things, which yet have a real Unity, Thv è vc, i. e. a numerical 
Unity. And this of T. Aquinas taken from S. Auſtin; ¶ That the 
word Homoouſion, which was eſtabliſh d in the Nicene Council againſt 
the Arians, imports thus much, that the three Perſons are of one 
and the ſame, that is, one and the ſame numerical Eſſence. 
In ſhort, the Nicene Fathers do ſufficiently declare what 
they mean by 79 dh , when they anathematize thoſe, 
who hold ** tbe Son to be from a different Hypoſtaſis or Eſſence 
from the Father, that is, as f Dr. Bull explains theſe Words 
in oppolition to [||| D. Petavius, to be no way from the Perſon 
as ſuch, nor from the Subſtance of the Father, but created, 
or convertible or alterable. And again we have their Senſe di- 
realy in theſe Words of Athanaſius: (a) That herein lies 
ce the Force of the word 0osc1ov, that the Son is not a Crea- 
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te ture or a Thing made, as being of one Subſtance with the 
% Father; which whoſoever holds him to be, holds him to be 
<« the true and genuine Son of God: and in a word, he who 
<« does this, rightly underſtands this Scripture-Saying, I and 
4 n Father are one, not wie \aoogeeoly, one Hypoſtaſis or per- 
ce ſon, but tv, one Thing, Eſſence or Subſtance. This again 
* St. Hilary gives as the Senſe of thoſe Fathers, when putting 
this Queſtion in reference to the Nicene Creed : © Does the 
« word Homoeuſton here import any other, than that there is 
< one Nature of the Father and of the Son that is generated 
« by him; becauſe the Eſſence of the Son is not from any 
© other thing, and it being not ſo, both the Father and the 
« gon are rightly believ'd to be of one Eſſence, becauſe the 
% Son os his original Subſtance to the Father? And Ba- 
ſil the Great repreſents their Meaning, that is, the true 
Theological, not the ordinary Meaning of the 040s510y thus: 
e Not thoſe things, which are cogaate or akin, are Homo- 
e gan to each other, as ſome have thought; but when the 
& Cauſe and the Thing caus'd are in all reſpects of the ſame 
nature, then are they Homoouſian I ſay, are of, from the 
word unde, rather than partake of, as ſome render it, be- 
cauſe ſo the word ſigniftes, and then does not imply the Deity 
to be partible. Many other Teſtimonys might be cited to 
this purpoſe, but for this I refer the Reader to that Part of 
Dr. Bull's Defence of the Nicene Faith, which is de Flii 2 
04055i@; from the whole drift of whoſe Quotations, and par- 
ticularly that Summary of the Senſe couch d in *em at Fol. 36. 
Col. 2. it may plainly be infer'd, that by the Son's being 
Homoouſian with the Father, they meant his being of one and 
the ſame individual Eſſence and Subſtance of the Godhead ; 
they here and all along intimating the neareſt Unity that can 
be coneeiv'd, yet ſo withal as more eſpecially to maintain a 
Diſtindbtion and Co- equality of Perſons, which it was their 
direct Concernment to do. So that the 040so1ov, as it may 
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with equal reaſon be alſo apply d to the Holy Ghoſt in refe- 
"rence to the Father and the Son, ſuppoſes the Godhead, 
according to them, to be what Maximus emphatically 
terms it, * at once indeed the ſame Monad and a Trinity; 
and again, I the ſame whole Monad diſtinguiſh'd by Hypoſtaſes 3 
and what Dionyſius the Areopagite, ¶ a tri - ſubſiſtent Monad; 
and what Gregory Naxianxen, ** tv, one individual thing in 
Eſſence or Subſtance, and three in Hypoſtaſes, 
To which I add, that the Fathers rather pitch'd on for this 
purpoſe the word 640s510v, than woyosoioy or Talosoiov, as on 
d' other hand I have ſaid, than ous ; becauſe tho it does in- 
deed admit of, nay imply (as ſpoken of the Godhead) a nume- 
rical Identity of Eſſence, yet does it not ſo plainly expreſs it, 
as to exclude, but at once more eſpecially to imply a Commu- 
nity of Nature, which wovosctoy or Tovſogo,ov would ſeem to 
exclude, in that the firſt part of theſe Compounds referring 
to the Perſons, yet has not in it any Connotation of a Com- 
munity, and ſo would be thought to admit of no Diſtindion of 
them, but to make the Godhead in effect, what the Noetians 
and Sabellians held, worontevorwmrv, but one Hypoſtaſis or Perſon. 
Agreeably to this St. Bai tells us very well, f That the 
word 04408610v corrects the Impiety of Sabellius for it takes away 
an Identity of Hypoſtaſis, and induces a perfect Notion of the 
Perſons e foraſmuch as one and the ſame thing is not Homoou/1an 
to it ſelf, but one thing to another. And let not Dr. Cudworth 
here think (I as we find he would do) to draw in St. Baſil 
to his ſide, he thus gloſſing on theſe Words (as was before 
noted) the Sameneſs of Hypoſtaſis, that is, ſays he, of /ingular 
numerical Eſſence, this being, he adds, that which the antient 
Fathers meant by the word Hypoſtaſis : for, with ſubmiſſion, 
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this Notion of Hypoſtaſis, as referring to the Godhead, and 
denoting a Divine Subſiſtent, and accordingly as us'd by the 
antient Fathers in this caſe (however it ſignifies in common 
_ uſage) I aver to be wrong; and particularly as to Baſis 
meaning here, this [leave to the candid Reader's Judgment, 
| whether or no it does not appear from the following words to 
be quite other than the Doctor interprets : * Wherefore, ſays 
he, this Term was very rightly and religiouſly usd, in that it 
diſtinguiſhes the Propriety of the Hypoſtaſes, and at once ex- 
preſſes a Communion of Nature without any Diverſity 3, without 
ſo much as a numerical Diverſity, which is what the Doctor 
ſuppoſes between the D. Hypoſtaſes yet neither does this, in the 
ſenſe of St. Baſil, infer an Identity of D. Hypoſtaſis; for tho in- 
deed, as follows in his words, the ſame thing be not, and conſe- 
quently the ſame D. Eſſence as ſuch be not homoouſian, co-eſſen- 
tial or conſubſtantial with it ſelf 3 yet nothing hinders but that 
three Divine Hypoſtaſes, which do conſiſt of this Eſſence in 
common and of ſomething beſides which is proper, and by 
which they are diſtinguiſh'd, may as ſuch be Homoouſian, as 
one thing is with another. Again, as touching the word 
Wovosoi05 St. Athanaſius writes thus: We do not think the Son, 
as ſuch, tobe really one and the ſame with the Father, as the Sa- 
| bellians do, and to be Monoouſios and not Homoouſios; they there- 
by deſtroying tbe very Being of the Son. And of the word 
Txulos5105 Epiphanius thus: We affirm not the Son to be Tauto- 
ouſian, leſt this ſhould be taken in way of compliance with Sabel- 
lius; nevertheleſs do we aſſert him to be the ſame in Goodneſs, 
and in Eſſence, and in Power. Wherefore I ſay, that the Fa- 
thers rather us d the word '0440851o as denoting in the God- 
head a Community of Nature, and conſequent to that a Plu- 
rality of Perſons, and at once a Singularity of Nature and 
Eſſence ; 1 ſay, in the Godhead, for ſo the word muſt denote in 
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this caſe : but withal I grant that they had chiefly an eye at 
the former ſenſe of it, their main Concern and Drift being 
this; not ſo much to allert the Unity of the Godhead, as the 
Coequality of the Perſons in Nature and Perfection: and there- 
fore as the word O#0z51ov in ordinary uſage denoted a Con- 
ſubſtantiality or Co eſſentiality of things agreeing in one Genus 
or Species; * ſo much more, thought they, might it expreſs 
2 Co-eſſentiality and conſequent to that a Co-equality of Perſons 
agreeing in the ſame one God, Accordingly in the place 
before-cited Petavius well intimates, that *OuLzriICE in the 
ſenſe of the Nicene Fathers, /ignifies rather Equality than Sin- 
gularity; I ſay, in the ſenſe of the Nicene Fathers, as utter- 
ing their mind in relation to the Trinity. And again, tho 
grant that in common uſage Equality would indeed ſuppoſe at 
leaſt a numerical Diverſity, yet in this caſe it does not, but only 
ſomething like it, as Petavius himſelf does plainly imply, in 
ſaying that it „igniſies Equality rather than Singularity : it does 
not directly exclude Singularity, tho chiefly indeed it denote E- 
quality; which at once gives us to underſtand, that he meant this 
Signification of it only in reference to the Myſtery of the Tri- 
nity, and according to the ſenſe which it bore among the 
Fathers, and not what it had among Greek Writers in ordi— 
nary caſes. As was before obſerv'd, they put out their 
whole Force againſt Arius, who aſlerted the Son to be a Crea- 
ture, and therefore not '0/408510y or of one Subſtance and equal 
with the Father , to aſſert the Equality, tho, as Petavius inti- 
mates, without expreſs mention of the Singularity of Eſ- 
ſence; which however is a tacit Confeſſion, that they ſtill 
held this Singularity : and accordingly they choſe a fit Term 
for this, which might rather ſignify Equality than Singularity, 
yet ſo as not to exclude Smgularity. „ 
In ſhort, the word *ouSF5105 does indeed properly ſignify 
conſubſtantial and co-eſſential - and becauſe the things which 
_ ordinarily come under this Character are coequal; and the Fa- 
thers were not concern'd expreſly to prove theHypoſtaſes to be 
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one God, but to be God and of the ſame immutable Eſſence : 
therefore they chiefly affix'd to this Term the ſenſe of Equa- 
lity, eſpecially becauſe as this was plainly imply'd by it, ſo ! 
ſay the Arians had likewiſe as It were put it into their Heads 
and Mouths, in that they aſſerted the Son to be only *owoizo ts 
oy, ETEp0S50v, that is, Godlike indeed, but really inferior in 
Nature and Eſſence to God. But to ſay, that becauſe Peta. 
ius intimated this (granting his Intimation to be well 
grounded) therefore they diſown'd a Singularity, and held the 
Divine Hypoſtaſes to have Eſſences or Subſtances numerically 
differing, is as abſurd, as to conclude, that becauſe he af: 
ſerted the word Trinity to have been us'd by them, and this 
fignifies rather Plurality than Unity, therefore they did not 
hold the Unity: and as well might it be argu'd that the word 
Hypoſtaſes or Perſons being ordinarily us'd by all Writers to 
ſignify things numerically differing, therefore they do ſo when 
apply'd to the Bleſſed Trinity; or that this laſt Term ſigni- 
fying the Number Three, therefore the Divine Hypoſtaſes do in 
a true logical ſenſe differ numero, or have diſtin numerical 
Eſſences; yet this, if there be any thing at all in the Doctor's 
Argument, is, I believe, the Subſtance of it. But I add, ſo 

far is the Doctor from having Petavius on his ſide, that, as we 
have ſeen, he does not even imply and much leſs plainly intimate 

what the DoQor would have him; nay (which makes me 
wonder at the Doctor and others I might name, who vouch 
his Authority upon this occaſion) it is his main Drift to 
prove quite the contrary, and to lay down this as his own 
proper Sentiment. This 1s plainly to be ſeen in his fourth 
Book of Dogmata Theologica de Trinitate, Chapter the 13th, 
quoted by the Doctor; where he has elaborately and copiouſ- 
ly ſhewn that the Greek Fathers, notwithſtanding they aſſerted 
a real Trinity of Hypoſtaſes, yet held withal one individual 
and numerical Eſſence of the Godhead, in which they all ſub. 

ſiſted St. Athanaſius, St. Baſal, St. Cyril, and others the 
greateſt of *em expreſling it emphatically by yovxs a&Ngiperes 
and dees, an indiviſible and exact Monad; by ers, tors, 
and the like Terms implying an abſolute Unity without any 
Connotation of Plurality 3 and that propter wiev K07wla, and 
T&JTITH'K THhs @UoE; Ky Sax5, becauſe of the one Divinity « 
the 
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the three Perſons and the Identity of Nature and Eſſence and 
the ſame is done by him in Chapter the 14th from the Latin 
Fathers, as alſo again in the 15th and 16th from both the 
Greek and Latin promifcuouſly. Out of the firſt of which co- 
pious Fields of Matter and Chapter the 5th of the ſame Book, 
which treats exprefly of the word oo, and has much more 
to this purpoſe (to ſhew that l have not miſconſtru'd his Senſe) 
let it ſuffice that I quote the following Paſſages; the * firſt of 
which methinks could not but look the Doctor full in the 
face, as immediately following his own Quotation: 5 It 
« was argument enough, ſays he, againſt thoſe Hereticks 
«© (meaning the Arians) that the Word is equal and '0uosoioy 
« or conſubſtantial with the Father; that they are both ag 
e much to be look'd on to have one Nature, as among created 
things the Begetter and the Offspring, the Father and the 
«© Son are found to be, But, ſays he, a certain greater and 
_« ftraiter Conjunction of Nature, than this which is proper 
ce to a Species, is concluded to be in God from many places 
« of the Antients, ſome of which 1 ſhall here extract out of 
« m; which do ſignify the individual and ſingular Subſtance 
of the three Perſons, and by conſequence that the Trinity it 
« ſelf is one God with that kind of Unity, which agrees to 
ce Individuals ; only allowing that a Diſcrimination of Per- 
« fons and Hypoſtaſes conſiſts with that very Singularity. 
To which agrees what he had faid before at the end of the 
fifth Chapter, where having mention'd that ee expreſly 
denotes a Community of Nature, and that Plotinus apply'd it 
to things at leaſt numerically differing, he goes on thus: 
«< || But when this Word is rais'd from things created to God, 
« to ſignify his proper Subſtance and the Communion of that 
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« gubſtance, then does it expreſs a certain greater and 
ti ſtraiter Unity ; ſo as that the Nature is one and the ſame 
©« not only Specie, but Numero in both. For the Divine 
& Eſſence cannot be multiply'd, ſo as to be more Natures; 
e becauſe there can't be more Gods, one of which is firſt, 
ce another ſecond. But if it be communicated to a kind of 
Individual and Perſon, it is all of it communicated, the 
t ſame in Number and ſingular with all its Attributes; and 
e conſequently with Eternity it ſelf. So that it follows with 
an equal Neceſſity, that he mult be eternal who is born of 
that which is eternal, as that he ſhould be God who is born 
of God; he making it alſo elſewhere a peculiar Prerogative 
of the Divine Nature, that thoit be individual, yet it does 
not exclude a Communion, as that of created things does. 
The moſt he ſays to this purpoſe is, that the Divine Hypoſta- 
ſes have ſomething proper, by which they are diſtinguiſh'd ; 
and ſomething common, in which they agree. And having 
ſpoken of the Modus exiſtendi or ſubſiſtendi proper to an Hy- 
poſtaſis, he adds, * This Mode indeed excludes a Commu- 
nion even of individual Subſtance in created Subſtances, 
6 but in the Divine only of Perſon. So that in this particu- 
lar Caſe, albeit in no other, there is a numerical Homoouſiotes, 
Individuality conſiſts with Community; and herein lies the 
Myſtery. This Latitude indeed Petavius allows in the Divine 
Nature; but was far from meaning and from ever calling it 
ſpecifical, in reference to the Divine Hypoſtaſes, and by conſe- 
- quence from intimating theſe latter to be three diſtin nume- 
rical Eſſences, On the other hand he plainly fays, © + If we 
% would ſpeak in an exact philoſophical way, the three Per- 
« ſons are not in ſuch a ſenſe 64085101 or of the ſame Sub- 
& ſtance, as Peter, Paul and John; which Simile notwith- 
ce ſtanding is us'd by the Antients in almoſt every Diſpute of 
<« theirs againſt the Arians, Touching this however they 
axe not to be blam'd or cenſur'd as Perſons groſly ignorant, 
„and as if they knew nothing of a numerical Unity of the 


* Qui quidem Modus in creatis Subſtantiis Communionem excludit etiam 
individua Subſtautiæ, in Divina vero non miſt Perſonæ. De Trin. J. 4. c. 8. 
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Didine Eſſence, and own'd no other but what is like it in 


« the human Nature. For they at once underſtood that 
« former (as ſhall anon ſhew) yet prudently brought in 
„e this latter, which is proper to a Species, as an Example. 
For they conſider'd, that it were belt for 'em to oppoſe the 
& Ariaus in ſuch a way, as ſtill to remember that the Sabellian 
« Plague was alſo to be ſhun'd, into which, while they fled: 
from the Arian, it were very eaſy forꝰ em to fall. Where 
« fore they thought it adviſable to utter themſelves in ſuch 
„a way, as to bring in that higheſt Conjunction, that «upcy 
« word, that exact Monad, as Gregory Nyſſen ſpeaks, ſome- 


& what ſparingly ; leſt they ſhould ſeem to admit the Sabel- 
Jian Solitude or Singularity; and rather to apply that Con- 


« junction or Unity, which is proper to a Species: and this was 
« at once enough to repel the Arian Fury, and to remove em 
« from the Suſpicion and Scandal of Sabellianiſm, But after 
all to make ſome allowance for Dr. Cudworth's miſtaking of 
Petavius, on account of what he was willing to believe of the 
Fathers; yet how ſhall we bring him off in reference to theſe 
latter? Was he either ignorant of, or did he induſtriouſly 


miſrepreſent their Meaning? No, 1 will not ſay either of 


theſe : but that being reſolv'd (as indeed he had reaſon) to 
ſet thoſe Antients far enough off from Sabellianiſm and Aria- 

niſm, and therefore to deſcribe *em as real Trinitarians and 
Allerters of an Equality of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, he would 
have them, agreeably to what | ſaid before, to have miſtaken 


with himſelf the Divine Hypoſtaſes for Eſſences numerically 


differing; and that ſo ouozcios denoted much the ſame, as 


when apply'd to created Individuals. And thus we find, as 


was before ſaid, that this whole Diſpute is only about Words, 
which it would have been enough barely to have ſaid, were 
it not that many have ſince laid hold of and us'd theſe very 
Words, as coming from ſo great an Author, to the diſad- 
vantage of the Catholick Doctrine. But of this, and the 
outragious Expreſſions, which follow this firſt miſtake of the 
Doctor's, I ſhall ſay more anon. I purſue him now in the 
courſe we are in, as next (to pals by St. Baſil, whom I have 
already occaſionally nam'd) he goes on to abet this firſt and 
Zrand Miſtake, that the Divine Hypoſtaſes were look'd. on 5 
| | : Te: 
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the Fathers to be Eſſences numerically differing. * Next then 
he would draw this from the uſage of the Term 6050105 among 
Greek Writers, ſome of whom now he particularly cites, as 
applying it to things ſpecifically or numerically differing, and 
only agreeing in a Genus or Specres - namely Plotinus, the 
Council of Chalcedon, and Athanaſius himſelf. Anſw. Who 
denies this? This was before granted, and more particularly 
ſhewn, as not making againſt, but rather for my purpoſe. 
And what can the Doctor infer from it? Not that the Fa- 
thers, when applying this Term to the Divine Hypoſtaſes, 
would thereby denote em to be Eſſences numerically differing ; 
but only that, agreeably to the common uſage of it, they 
look'd on it as the propereſt Word they knew of to repreſent in 
this extraordinary Cafe, as it were that Difference; that Diffe- 
rence, l ſay, which albeit not truly numerical, yet comes as near to 
it as is poſſible. But, ſays the Doctor, the Council of Chalcedon 
affirms, that our Saviour Chriſt was + 6uoss10s, co- eſſential or 
conſubſtantial with the Father as to his Divinity, but co-eſſential 
or conſubſtantial with us Men as to his Humanity. Where, he 
tells us, it can't reaſonably be ſuſpected, that one and the 
ſame Word ſhould be taken in two different ſenſes in the 
ſame Sentence, ſo as in the firſt place to ſignify a numerical 
Identity, but in the ſecond a generical or ſpecifical only. 
 Anſw. I do not and never have ſaid that this Term exprefly 
and directly ſignifies or was intended by Chriſtian Writers to 
ſignify numerical Identity, but more eſpecially an Agreement or 
Equality of the Divine Hypoſtaſes in the common Nature of 
the Godbead, ſomewhat like that of individual Men in the 
Species of Manhood; and fo this latter was deſign'd by that 
Council indeed to illuſtrate, but not to parallel the former: 
the Community, or what is there denoted by 5pozoiog, not 
excluding, tho not ſo plainly ſignifying numerical Identity. 
And this, I affirm, is all that can be drawn from the fol. 


lowing Words of Atbanaſius and Dionyſius, which he urges 
to the ſame purpoſe. — 


—— 
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And this, I add, is what a * late eminent Writer muſt” 
needs have meant, when having intimated that the word. 
"0085105, in the ſenſe of the Fathers, ſigniß)'d the three Per- 
ſons in the Godhead to have the ſame Nature, he next offers. 
at explaining what kind of Sameneſs it was they underſtood, 
that it was not a numerical but ſpecifical ; which he tells us, 
that Petavius, and after bim Dr, Cudworth, bave abundantly 
proved. But how have they prov'd it? The former has ne- 
ver once allow'd the Term Specifical or Species as exactly ap- 
plicable in this caſe, and on t'other hand has expreſly con- 
tended for a numerical, tho common Eſſence of the Divine 
Hy poſtaſes, as held by the antient Fathers, and imply'd by 
"0{056i0S : And as to the latter, tho he does indeed aſlert the 
Term, yet does he not the thing meant by it, when ſtrictly 
and properly taken, but ina looſe ſenſe, as it implies the 
ſame with common; and accordingly ſo does this Author 
mean, as appears from his enſuing Words, in which he para- 
phraſeth the Sameneſs aforeſaid by the Agreement of things nu- 
merically differing from one another in the ſame common Na- 
ture. In which words the only Failure ſeems to be this 
(which yet will occaſionally give us a further inſight into this 
Author's meaning) that 1n'em he ſuppoſes the Divine Per- 
ſons to be things numerically differing ;,, and if ſo, then in the 
ſenſe of the Schools, they muſt have three Eſſences, and by 
_ conſequence can't be one numerical Eſſence or individual God: 
which yet he undoubtedly holds, and accordingly elſewhere 
| ſpeaks out his mind to this purpoſe, ſaying, || That the Fa- 
thers never dreamt of a collective or ſpecifick Unity of the God-- 
bea d, but aſſerted a real ſubſiſting numerical Unity of Eſſence ; 
that they proceeded to ſhow bow this *©0z0101 or Sameneſs 
of Nature in all three Perſons of the Ever- Bleſſed Trinity proves a 


* Dr, Sherlock in Vindication of the Doctrine of the Holy and Ever-bleſled 
Trinity, p. 106. . 

+ Nunc vero ſpeciatim de hac fola (ſcilicet Natura Divina) demonſtran- 
dum idem illud eſt; Naturam Divinam, quz in Perf>nis ineſt tribus, non 
ratione cogitationeve ſola, quemadmodum quæ univerſalia dicimus, unum 
quid piam eſſe, ſed per ſe abſolutẽque unam & ſingularem atque individuam 
eſſe rem triplici Proprietate ſubſiſtentem. Pefav. de Jin. p. 246. col. 2. 
Ed. Antwerp, - I P. 19. P., 114. | 
| | true 
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true numerical and eſſential Unity of the Godhead; & that tho 
they attempt ſeveral ways of explaining it, they all agree in the 
thing, that Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, three diſtin® Divine 
Perſons, are united in one numerical Nature and Eſſence, 
Wh hence I conclude his meaning to have been the ſame with 
Damaſcen's : + That things, which any way differ, maybe num- 
ber'd, and that none elſe can be number'd; but that ſuch are num- 
ber d according to that by which they differ. And thus methinks 
he declares his ſenſe in the Page before cited, ſaying, © That 
tho all the Fathers aſſert the Singularity of the Godhead, 
< or the numerical Unity of the Divine Eſſence, yet they 
& donot aſſert ſuch a numerical Unity, as there is where there 
&« is but one Perſon as well as one Eſſence; but ſuch a numerical 
Unity as there is between three who are *ouosc 101, of the 
cc very ſame Nature, but are not merely united by a ſpeci- 
« fick Unity, but by an eſſential Union; I ſuppoſe he rather 
means an Unity of /ingular Eſſence, and therefore are Three 
and One, three in Hypoſtaſis and one in Eſſence. 

What the Doctor next offers by way of Argument, does 
not in effect oppoſe what I aſſert ; but only there's a little 
diſagreement in words, which is eaſily reconcil'd. The Ni- 
cene Fathers, ſays he, in way of oppolition to this Doctrine 
IJ of Arius, that the Son or Word was not &T«ps5105 nor e 
| 5 vo los but 61085105 7% ,, co- eſſential or conſubſtantial with 
| the Father; that is, not a Creature but God, or agreeing with 

the Father in that common Nature or Eſſence of the God- 
head. So that this is that ci, Eſſence or Subſtance of the 
antient Fathers, which is ſaid to be the ſame in all the three 
Hy poſtaſes of the Trinity, as they are call'd God; not a ſingu- 
lar exiſtent Eſſence (by which *tis plain he means Hypoſtaſis, 
and fol agree with him) but the common, general or univerſal 
Eſſence of the Godhead, or of the uncreated Nature, call'd 
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1 Word Union implying a Compoſition, and that of pre-exiſlent Parts, 
4 therefore not jo proper in this caſe as Unity : accordingly is it obſerv'd by be- 
ravius, that the Greek Fathers rather choſe to expreſs Tremſelves by 87 n 
than 4a71K, 
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by St. Hilary, & one Nature not by Unity of Perſon,” but of Kind 3 
which Unity, ſays he, of the common or general Eſſence of the 
Godhead, is the ſame thing alſo with that Equality which ſome 


antient Fathers ſo much inſiſt upon againſt Arius, namely an E- 


quality of Nature, as the Son and Father are both of 'em alike 


God ; that Eſſence of the Godhead, which is common to all the 


three Perſons, being, as all other Eſſences, ſuppos'd to be in- 
diviſible. From which Equality it ſelf, again ſays he, alſo 
does it appear, that they acknowledg'd no Identity of ſingular 
Eſſence (that is, he means again of Hypoſtaſis, and ſo again 


we are agreed) it being abſurd to ſay that one and the ſelf- 


ſame thing is equal to it ſelf. I grant it is ſo ; and therefore 


don't maintain that one Eſſence as ſuch, but one Divine Hypo- 


ſtaſis as ſuch, tho having one and the ſame common Eſſence, 
is equal to another, In the -þ Concluſion of this Head he ſtill 
ſeems right as to the thing, tho he fail in Terms ; while he 


would have it, that the Fathers oppos'd numerical Sameneſs 


to common, as Terms inconſiſtent or incompoſſible; (by 


which former however he meant Hypoſtaſis, and fo his in- 
ward Senſe was right.) And again, having ſaid common Eſ- 


ſence, he paraphraſes on it, as uſually, by generical and ſpeci- 
fical z which Terms, as I have noted, are too wide and looſe, 
and ſuch as the Fathers never us'd in this caſe according to 
the true logical ſenſe ofen. 6 


p 2 


But for this again the Doctor goes on ſtill. to argue from 


the words of Athanaſius cited at large, but the Subſtance 


whereof lies in theſe that follow : © He who affirmeth that 
** the Son is not ſo of God, as a Man is of a Man, accor- 


<< ding to Eſſence or Subſtance; but that he is like him only 
0 


* 


ce it is manifeſt that ſuch a one, tho he uſe the word Homo- 
c ouſtos, yet doth not really mean it. Where, ſays the Doc- 
« tor, we ſee plainly that tho the word Homoouſios be inter- 


* 


— 


* Natura una, non Unitate Perſonz, ſed Generis. De Synod, 
T Iutel. Syſt. P. 608. 1 | 1 24 
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„ preted 


as a Statue is like a Man, or as a Man may be like to God; 
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« preted that which hath one and the ſame Eſſence or Sub- 
« ſtance, yet is this underſtood of the ſame common Nature, 
« and as one Man is of the ſame Eſſence or Snbſtance with 
« another. Anſw. All this I grant; and what follows from 
it? Not that the Divine Eſſence is a ſpecifical Nature, nor 
conſequently that the Divine Hypoſtaſes are Eſſences numerically 
differing from each other. However [ allow this Similitude fo 
far, as St. Athanaſius and the other Fathers ever meant it; 
that is, to denote a real Diſtinction, and at once the Divinity 
of the three Hypoſtaſes ; which in theſe reſpects, almoſt as 
Individuals, are diſtin& from each other, and co-equal in 
Nature and Perfection. But beyond this, ſo far were the 
Fathers from endeavouring by this Inſtance to make a yet 
wider Interval between the Divine Hypoſtaſes, that rather, 
agreeably to what I ſaid before, they deſign'd it ſecondarily, 
as an Argument drawn a minore ad majus, at once to ſhew 
that they were one numerical ſingular Nature, For thus they 
ſuppos'd it; © If ſeveral individual Men could not properly 
ce be ſaid to have more than one Nature, much leſs could this 
<« be ſaid of the three Divine Perſons; which are merely 
<« diſtinguiſh'd from one another and no more, and therefore 
e muſt have a greater Unity of Nature than ſuch as are not 
* only diſtinguiſh'd, but alſo divided from one another by a 
„ ſeparate Exiſtence : and what is this greater Unity, bot 
what we term a numerical? And therefore, ſays * Petavius, 
the Fathers did not hereby intend to aſſert the very ſame Unity in 
the Divine Perſons, which is in human Individuals; but by the com- 
pariſon of this, to point at a much furer and ſtraiter Unity in 
But further, ſays the Doctor, we might here alſo add to 
this the concurrent Teſtimonys of the other orthodox Fa- 
thers, but to avoid Tediouſneſs we ſhall omit them, and only 
inſert ſome Paſſages out of St. Auſtin to the ſame purpoſe. 


* Hzc Ratio ad ſimilitudinem tantummodo valet, non ad proprietatem : 
qua uſos eſſe ſcimus Hilarium, Auguſtinum & alios Patres; non ut ejuſ- 
modi in Divinis Perſonis Unitatem aſtruerent: ſed ut comparatione hujus, 
quæ tam diverſis in Individuis cernitur, multò in illis certiorem & arctiorem 
monſtrarent. De Trin. h 4. C. 9. p. 226. col. 2. | 


Auſv. 
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Anſw, He might, I think, as well have let this alone too, all 
that he alledges proving juſt nothing to the purpoſe he drives 
at, namely, that the Divine Hypoſtaſes are three diſtinf# nume- 
rical Eſſences ; only, as 1 ſaid, it upholds what it was in- 
tended to do, a real Diſtindion and an Equality between em; 
which in this caſe do not exclude a, Singularity of 'em in 
Eſſence, tho this be common; nay what he laſt quotes from St. 
Auſtia (unleſs he ſuppoſes him to have held more than oneGod) 
methinks very plainly declares it: © * If the Son be not a 

« Creature, then is he of the ſame Subſtance with the Fa- 
« ther 3, for whatever Subſtance is not God is Creature, and 
„ whatever is not Creature is God. And therefore if the Son 
e be not of the ſame Subſtance with the Father, he muſt needs 
«© be a made and created Subſtance, arid not truly God. 
What the Doctor adds Þ of the Fathers rejecting TxuTosny 
and 4ovos nov, has been before anſwer'd : this was done, leſt 
either of theſe Terms ſhould ſeem. to imply an Identity of 
Hyvpoſtaſis, which here again he expreſly confounds with ſin- 
gular individual Eſſence, and thence infers, that to aſſert this 
would be downright Sabellianiſm : with which however the 
preſent Church would think it very hard to be charg'd, or 
with holding any thing really contradictory to what the or- 
thodox Fathers held, notwithſtanding that they aſſerted the 
former; they ſtill maintaining the 54zosn0 and a Community 
of Nature in the Hypoſtaſes, agreeably to what Athanaſius 
ſays of the antient Catholick Church: || That it neither 
e believ'd leſs than this Homoouſian Trinity, leſt it ſhould 
comply with Judaiſm or ſink into Sabellianiſm; nor yet 
more than this, leſt on the other hand it ſhould tumble down 
« into Arianiſm, which is the fame with Pagan Polytheiſm- 
and [dolatry : it introducing in like manner the Worſhip 
of Creatures together with the Creator. Next whereas 
the Doctor aſſerts, j** ** That tho this Homoouſiotes or Co- 


* Si Filius Creatura non eſt, ejuſdem cum Parre Subſtantiæ eſt: Omnis 
enim Subſtantia, quæ Deus non eſt; Creatura eſt, Ne. De Trin. I. x. 
Cud. Int. Syſt. p. 610, 611. T P. 811. "SI Ri APan ct 5 
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4 eſſentiality of the three Perſons in the Trinity does imply 
« them to be all God, yet does it not follow from thence of 
<« neceſlity, that they are therefore one God. Anſw. What 
then, is the Godhead a Species, a mere ſecond Notion * The 
truth of that Aſſertion l flatly deny: it the Perſons are Ho- 
moon ſious inthe Godhead, they are neceſlarily one God, be- 

cauſe God is but one. If he ask me bow they are one God, I 
am not bound to anſwer him, Whoever attempts to explain 
this, having no Scripture Light to guide him, cannot but ex- 
poſe himſelf. And * what he quotes from St. Athanaſius as 
endeavouring to do it, is only urg'd by that Father a little to 
illuſtrate, not explain the Unity of the Trinity; and in way of 
Argument runs, I ſay again, only a minore ad majus. it muſt 
be conſider'd that this great Man, when having appear'd as a 
real Trinitarian, was provok'd by Hereticks to clear himſelf 
from Tritheiſm ; accordingly in his Book concerning the com- 
mon Eſſence of the three Perſons, he entitles one Chapter, 
I that there are not three Gods. And this ſhews enough for my 
' Purpoſe, however his Words are repreſented, that he believ'd 
one numerical Eſſence of the Godhead, he calling it alſo |] rhe 
Holy Aonad, and ſaying, ** that the Son and tbe Fatber are one 
thing in the Propricty of Nature, and in the Sameneſs of one God- 
| bead. Neither from which words (with Dr. Cudworth's good 
leave) nor yet from the Context can it be drawn, that Atba- 
naſius here expreſly meant a Sanzeneſs of common, or, as the 
F Do&or will word it, of generick or fpecifick Eſſence, but 
of ſingular and numerical; tho indeed I grant, that he at 
once held this ſame Eſſence to be common in reference to the 
Divine Hypoſtaſes. In ſhort, he tells us aga in in his Expoſition 
of Faith + © Neither do we acknowledg three Hypoſta- 
e ſes divided or ſeparate by themſelves, as is to be ſeen cor- 
<< poreally in Men, that we may not comply with the Pagan 
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« Polytheiſm. But according to him, the Father is God, the 
Son is God, and the Holy Ghoſt #s God, and yet they are not 
three Gods, but one God; which yet they could not be, were 
they not one numerical Eſſence or Subſtance, however diſ- 
ſtinguiſh'd between themſelves. And all that & Dr. Cudworth 
advances further ſeemingly to the contrary, only proves that 
Athanaſius was neither a Sabellian nor Arian, as unqueſtionably 
holding a common Nature of the Godhead in three diſtinct 
Hypoſtaſes. I only add, touching what he would draw from 
+ Similys us'd by this Father to denote the Unity of the Tri- 
nity, as namely when he compares the Father and the Son to 
Vater and the Vapor ariſing from it, to the original Light or 
Sun and its ſecondary Splendor, to the Prototype and the Image, 
the Fountain and the Stream, the Root and the Stock and 
Branches of a Tree, @c. Touching theſe, I ſay, that they, 
like other Similitudes, do not walk on four-feet, that is, they 

are lame and ought to be underſtood looſely and only in ſome 
reſpect ; and thus however *tis own'd, they do indeed. give 
ſome intimation of what they were deſign'd to do, that is, of 
an Equality in Nature and Perfection, and at once of the 
Father's being Fons Deitatis, the Spring as it were of the 
Godhead, and ſo AudGoritate or quoad Principium greater than 
the Son and Holy Ghoſt. But beyond this they are not to be 
ſtrain'd, as if deſign'd in all other reſpects for exact Paral- 
lels; and therefore beſides what has been before hinted to 
this purpoſe, I can't with || Dr. Full but think all thoſe in the 
wrong, who look on 'em as any more than [Illuſtrations or 
Hints of that myſterious and inexplicable Doctrine; and par- 
ticularly in the preſent caſe, who argue the numerical Diver- 
ſity of Eſſence between the Divine Hypoſtaſes from what 
is between created things, which tho in other reſpe&s they 
have been offer'd by the Antients in way of compariſon, yet 

were not intended by em for that purpoſe, or to denote any 
more than a Community of Nature; which yet they never 
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* p. 614, 6135. P. 616, 617, 618, Cc. . 
verum iniqui pror ſus mihi ſemper viſi ſunt, qui Similia ad illuſtrandum 
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meant in the Godhead, as excluſive of a numerical Unity, 


However I own, that both they, and eſpecially Dr. Cudworth 


in his Account of 'em, have us'd ſome looſe Terms, ſpecifical 
and ſometimes generical inſtead of common, and numerical Eſ- 
ſence inſtead of Hypoſtaſis; and in this ſenſe *twas the Scope 
of this latter to ſhew, that the antient Fathers were not n06- 
minal or modal Trinitarians, but held three real Eſſences, not 
one Eſſence or Hypoſtaſis in the Godhead: but making an 
allowance for this miſtake of Words (ſuppoſing the Fathers 
to have miſtaken 'em ſo far and ſo often as the Doctor has 
done for 'em) I do not find but that their inward Senſe 
was right and orthodox, and indeed no other than what 
the preſent Church, tho taught by the Experience of this 


and former Ages to be more cautious in words, does to this 


day believe and confeſs: namely, that theſe three, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt are God; and yet withal that there is 
but one /ingular individual God; by conſequence that there is 
a real Trinity in Unity, and that at once a numerical Unity of 
Nature and Eſſence, and ſo without a Tritheiſm, In ſhort 
then I ſay of the antient Fathers, or rather of Dr. Cudworth 
as giving an account of 'em, what Gregory Nyſſen has ſaid of 
Eunomius, when terming the three Divine Perſons three E, 
ſences : * I, ſays he, be ſo ungerſtand a Diſtinction of Eſſences. 
as to exclude the Impiety of Sabellius, who accommodated only three 
Names to one Subject; then would he himſelf and all other pious 

Men readily agree and ſhake hands with bim; tho in Words and 
Expreſſion he ſeems to be out, as uſing Eſſence inſtead of Hypo- 
And now having thus far examin'd, and, as I hope, in 

ſome meaſure rectify d and clear'd the Doctor's Account of 
the antient Fathers, as touching their Doctrine of a Trinit 


in Unity, I come next to ſay ſomething of the Doctor in . 
ſon, as I'm apt to believe he has ſuffer d very much on this 


occaſion, from ſome who have not or would not underſtand 
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him; while in giving an account of the Platonick, and there- 
upon of the Cbriſtian Triad, he appears indeed overfond of 
ſome improper Terms, and then plauſibly ſets off and argues 
for ſome Points, which are ſeemingly erroneous; and has 
thence been concluded himſelf to be Heterodox in Judg- 
ment. Of this (to omit what is daily toſs'd about in Con- 
verſation) I ſhall produce ſome Inſtances from what has un- 
dergone the Preſs, and enquire a little into the Juſtice of 
them. And for this the way is in a great meaſure already 
prepar'd, we having before ſeen, that the Doctor's chief 
Failure has been in the miſapplication of Words; and now 
to make this yet plainer, I think fit to premiſe theſe Obſer- 
vations: Firſt, that the Doctor's main Deſign in all his large 
Diſcourſe from p. I may ſay 192 to p. 632 of the Intellectual 
Syſtem (whatever elſe is included in that ſpace coming in only 
by way of Digreſſion) was to prove that the Heathens, not- 
withſtanding they were Polytheiſts and Worſhippers of many 
Gods, yet were at once univerſally Monotheiſts or Worſhip- 
pers of one ſupreme God; and among the reſt, particularly 
that the genuine Platoniſts (from p. 546 to 601) who held a 
Triad of Divine Hypoſtaſes, were likewiſe ſuch, and held 
but one Divinity. Whence I conclude, that as in general he 
allow'd of no ſuch thing as a Belief of more co-ordinate Gods, 
ſo likewiſe in particular he could not * mean the Divine Hy- 
poſtaſes (aſſerted by the Platoniſts) to have only a ſpecifical 
Unity of Eſſence, according as the Term ſpecifical imports, 
when apply'd to other things, Secondly, by conſequence 
that twas not his Intention to declare his own Sentiment, but 
firſt that of the Platoniſts as touching a Trinity in Unity, and 
next that of the Nicene Fathers, as therein agreeing with 
*em: and fo it is by accident only if he drop any thing as 
from himſelf, or by which one may gueſs at his own Opinion; 
unleſs as it may be preſum'd in general, that his Faith was 
the ſame with that of the antient orthodox Fathers, and that 
accordingly it ſquar'd with the Account he has given us of 
that. Otherwiſe I find him very ſparing in uttering expreſly 
his own private Sentiment: and this, I believe, can hardly 
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be 
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be drawn from much that he has in Perſon declar'd ; but 


mult chiefly be infer'd from the advantageous Deſcription of 
and the plauſible Turn he gives to this or that Notion of 
others, from his collateral Apologys and 1lluſtrations of it, 
and his having a fling now and then at the contrary, or at 
leaſt from his not finding fault with and condemning it, when 


*tis ſuch as appears to be heterodox and falſe, Wherefore 
the Caſe being ſo, *twill in the next place be eaſy to ſee what 
Judgment may reaſonably and equitably be made either for or 


againſt him. | 8 
Now the Doctor being indeed a profeſs'd and reſolute Tri- 
nitarian, has, from his manner of Expreſſion, been taken by 
many for a Tritheiſt; under which Character, as he may be 
liable to be cenſur'd by the Orthodox, fo for the ſame reaſon 
may he be alſo applauded by the Heterodox, as tending to 
expoſe and undermine the true Faith, and propagate the Er- 


ror of the Antitrinitarians. Accordingly in fact has he been 


more than ſuſpected by ſome of the former, tho I'm per- 


ſuaded, if rightly underſtood, his inward Senſe and theirs 
would not at all differ; and the latter, thro alike miſtake of 


his own private Opinion, for what he only delivers as that of 


others, or rather from ſome improper Terms, by which he 
would utter their Meaning and ſometimes his own, * do 


gladly embrace the Learned Dr. Cudworth, that great Philoſo- 
pher and Divine, as they very pleaſingly and feelingly ſtile 
him, at leaſt as an accidental, tho not a deſign'd and real 
Friend; while from the Account which he gives of a Trinity, 
as held by the Platoniſts and Fathers of the Church, they con- 
clude both them and himſelf by the way, as appearing to 
abet and favour their Sentiment, to be indeed Tritheiſts, and 
in no other ſenſe Trinitarians: and that ſo in effect, as Þ Cur- 
cellæus before him had expreſly done, he ſerves their purpoſe ; 


they readily inferring, that if the Nicene Fathers eſpecially, 


and ſo great a Doctor, or at leaſt they by themſelves, accor- 
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* As may be ſeen in Conſiderations on the Explications of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, and among others, of Dr. Cudworth's, beginning at p. 13. 

+ Curcel.de Vocib. Trin. 5. 70. See his Arguments confuted by Bp Stilling- 
"leet in Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 77, Ce. 


ding 
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ding to bim, inſtead of Trinitarians were real Tyitbeiſts, there 
is juſt ground from Reaſon and Scripture, tho in oppoſition to 
ſo great human Teſtimonys, to reject ſuch a Trinity, and 
barely to hold the Unity of the Godhead. Wherefore. I 


ſay, that having 288 given ſatisfaction touching the Fa- 
thers and the Doctor's Account of 'em, 1 rem: 
I juſtify and clear, fo far as may be, the Doctor himſelf from 


the Imputation of Tritbeiſm. _ 


”% 


1. He is charg'd from various Quarters with aſſerting, or 


holding * the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt to be three diſtin 


infinite Minds or Spirits, and by conſequence three Gods. 
Anſw. But from what can this be drawn? From what, 1 
ſay, that he repreſented this even as the Opinion of others; 


and from what eſpecially, that he declar'd it as his own? 
In ſhort, if he any where ſaid or meant this, it was be/zdes, 
nay contrary to his main Deſign and Drift, which was to AT, 


ſert the Unity of the Godhead, as held by the Platoniſts a 
Fathers,” notwithſtanding their Tad of Divine. Hypoſtafes 
with which I can't but own, that the Doctrine of three in- 


finite Spirits in the Godbead can no way conſiſt : and ſurely 


*twould have been a moſt unhappy Blunder, if the Doctor in- 


tending to vindicate Mankind, and particularly the Heathen 


 Polytheiſts andTrinjtarians from theCharge of Trithciſm or hold- 
ing a Plurality of Gods, he himſelf by the way fix'd the very 


ſame upon the beſtof Men and Chriſtians, and ſuch as were 
undoubted Monotheiſts ; as unhappy, as if while deſigning to 
confute, he unwittingly. (as + another expreſly charges him, 
of whom more anon) gave a handle to Atbeiſm. But more- 


over, as he conld not defipn, ſo neither by accident has he 
once ſaid this," whether in his own or the Perſon of others; 
nor in ſhort, did he ever mean it. Whence I can't but par- 
ticularly wonder at one Writer's Confidence, who, as will be 
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* In Judgment of a-diſititereſted Perſon concerning the Controverſy a- 


bout the Bleſſed Trinity, depending between Dr. S$—th and Dr. Sher lock, 


Pp. 7. In Diſcourſe concerning the Nominal and real Trinitarians, p. 27. 
col. 2. Nye in Inſtitutions concerning the Holy Trinity, p. 17, &c. and in 
Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, Pp. 186, &c. And in other Mriter . 
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ccount of 'em, it now remains that 
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ſeen more hereafter, firſt makes the Doctor ſpeak what he 

lis a laſhing him for Error and Hetero- 
doxy : As for inſtance, ©* * That Dr. Cudworth in oppoſition 
to that Council, that is the Lateran held in the Year 
1215, deſcribes the Divine Perſons to be Notes Ainds, and 
« TIveoule Spirits. Whereas | affirm in the firſt place, that 
the Doctor never uſes theſe Words either in his own Perſon or 
upon this occaſion, nor, as J have ſaid, even means, and much 


leſs openly deſcribes the Perſons of the Godhead, to be what 


is denoted by the Import of them. And ſecondly I fay, that 
neither in the Perſon of others does he at all uſe the latter 
Greekor Engliſh Word, and the former of *em but in one 
only Paſſage (tho this indeed be cited or. hinted by him 
thrice) at leaſt upon this occaſion, he telling us that Amelius, 
a Contemporary with Plotinus, and who is ſaid to have taken 
notice of what St. Jobn the Evangeliſt had written concern- 

ing the Logas, as agreeing with the Platonick and Pychagorick 
Hüpotbenr; that he, I ſay, making. a threefold Demiurgus or 
Opifex of . the World, call d em three Minds and three Kings, &c. 
Upon which words Proclus (whom however neither did the 
Doctor look on to be a genuine Platoniſt) thus commenteth: 


I Amelius therefore ſuppoſeth theſe three. Minds and Demiurgict 


Principles of bis to be both the ſame with Plato's three Kings, aud 


Orpheus's Trinity of Phanes, Uranus aud Chronus, &. But 


this Language after all, tho ſomewhat excuſable in a Heathen, 
yet is ſuch as Pm ſure, and it will hereafter. appear; that 
Dr. Cudworth did, and all true Believers can't but abominate. 
Not but I own, that in the Perſon of others and on other oc- 


caſions the Doctor does indeed [||] frequently uſe the word ne 


or Minds, 1 fay, in the Perſon of others, that is, of Fla. 
toniſts, yet whom he did not look on as genuine neither; as 
namely, not to deſcribe their Divine Hypoſtaſes, but to de- 
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note a fort of 0] yotpol or vojſol, intellectual or intelligible Gods, 


Nye in Inſtitutions concerning the Holy Trinity, . 17. 


+ Ai A reiter Tees To Hus ο x, ves Tees, Bamneis Teens, &c. 


P. 305. The ſame again mention d at p. $47, and 333. 
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otherwiſe term'd &voongiar, which he looks on as the Fig- 
ments of ſome ſpurious modern Platoniſts, as being fancy d 
by them (diſagreeably to Plato's true Doctrine) to be in 
great numbers either in or about their firſt Aind or ſecond 
Hy poſtaſis, and to be participated. and created Minds, but 
yet ſuperior to the univerſal Mind; as alſo infinite Henades 
or Agatbotetes were thus ſupposꝰd by them to belong to the 
firſt: MAonad or-Good : both which Fictions Dr. Cudworth does 
upon many accounts find fault with and explode. However 
upon this firſt Arreſt, the aforeſaid Writer goes on to pro- 
ſecute the Doctor yet further, telling us poſitively, * That 
he among others. as much meant: three Gods, as any Pagan ever 
did; and will allow him no better Society or Rank among 
Cbriſtians, than that of Philoponus, who, as Nicepborus tells us, 
of old divided the indiviſible Nature of God into three Indivi- 
-duals, as among Men, and ſo held no other than a collective 
or ſpecifical Unity of the Godhead; and of Abbot Joachim, 
who in the middle Ages did much the ſame; and of Vulen- 
tinus Gentilis and Genebrard, who alſo in late times have held 
ſomething like it; the former. aſſerting the Divine Hypoſtaſes 
to be three Spirits of different Order, Degree and Subſtance ;, the 
latter, tho not denying them to be equal, yet maintaining 
them alſo to be three diſtinct Indrviduals, eternal Spirits or 
Minds. All which; in reference to Dr, Cudworth, I atfirm to 
be mere Buffoonry, and what this Accuſer can never prove: 
not that I'm inclin d or think my ſeif bound to plead for the 
Doctor, where he is truly blamable; as I can't indeed deny 
but that he is in this, while in accounting for the Doctrine of 
the Platoniſts and Fathers, he takes much pains, which I'm 
perſuaded he migiit have better ſpar*d, to ſhew how the lat- 
ter eſpecially, upon ſome. occaſions extraordinary, expreſs'd 
their ſenſe of a Trinity in Unity; and ſo indeed 'reviv'd fome 
Terms, which tho well · meant by them at the firſt, yet are 
not altogether proper, and very probably occaſion d the 
Errors of the Perſons laſt nam'd ; which therefore the Church 
long ago (as the Fathers themſelves wonld undoubtedly 
have done, had they, foreſeen or liv'd to ſee che ill conſe - 


5 Nye in Doctrine of the Holy bas ap p. 189. 15 
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quence of them) thought fit to alter, for prevention of the 
like for the future. CV 
2 Objeck. But ſtill it is ſaid, that whatever the Doctor's 

words were, ſurely. his meaning was Tritbeiſtict, ſeeing * he 
aſſerts three diſtin@ Subſtances in the Godbead, by which as 
they muſt be ſpiritual, tis unqueſtionable that be underſtood three 

Spirits and three Minds, and by conſequence three Gods. Anſw. A- 

gain I ſay, tis falſe that Dr. Cudworth ever aſſerted three diſtin 

Subſtances in the Godhead, at leaſt in his own name; and 

even where he ſeems to do it in that of others, as ſomewhere 

indeed (tha rarely) he does, yet mult this be underſtood in 

a qualify'd ſenſe, according as he and they may be in reaſon 

ſuppos'd to have meant, and agreeably to the Tenor of their 

Doctrine elſewhere: as for inſtance when he tells us, 4 That 

* the three Platonicł Hy poſtaſes ſeem to be nothing elſe but 

« infinite Goodneſs, infinite Wiſdom, and infinite active Love 

and Power, not as mere Qualitys or Accidents, but as ſub- 

« ftantial things, &c. all concurring together to make up 

« one ©&0y or Divinity. Here tis obſervable, that he does 

not ſay out Subſtances, but only ſubſtantial things, which 

he very well might in oppoſition to Modes or Accidents ; and 
thereby only implies, that, according to the Platoniſts, they 

were three diſtinct Suhſiſtences, making however but one Di- 

vine Subſtance or God; Td Sei, according to them, ſigni- 
fying, as was before noted, the one ſupreme God. And what 
again if he tells us || elſewhere plainly, that from three Divine 
Attributes, infinite Goodneſs, infinite Wiſdom, and infinite active 
Power, the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts .ſeem to have framd 
their Trinity of Archical Hypoſtaſes, ſuch as haue the nature of 
Principles in the Univerſe, and which they apprebend as ſeveral 
diſtin® Subſtances, &c? Here in like manner muſt we take 
the word Subſtances according to the ſenſe in which he and 
they here certainly meant it, rather than that in which it is 
commonly taken by others. Now methinks the Doctor in 
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judgment of a diſintereſted Perſon, c. in the place before cited; and 

frequently in Conſiderations on Dr. Cudworth's Explication of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, Oc. f P. 591, and to the ſame purpoſe p. 600, 601, 
IP. 206. foward the bottom. F F 
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the firſt place terming the Hypoſtaſes three Divine Attri- 
butes, agreeably to the mind of thoſe Philoſophers, implies 
em not to be three abſolute diſtin Subſtances, according to 
the ordinary Import of this word, and upon the ſuppoſition 
that the Godhead is impartible; which again is more plain 
from what follows (eſpecially conſidering that it is otherwiſe 
moſt certain that they held but one individual, independent 
and uncreated God) that notwithſtanding this, they extend 
' the 70 O ſo far, as to comprehend them all within it, that is, 
to be one Divine Subſtance or God; ſtill they meant em, as 
before, to be indeed ſubſtantial things, but which are not fo 
properly term'd Subſtances as Subſiſtences : and therefore the 
Doctor elſewhere granting this to be their inward meaning 
(and this at leaſt ſhews enough for my purpoſe what his own 

meaning was) * often corrects their Language, and calls em 
more agreeably to Chriſtian Ears, Hypoſtaſes, Subſiftences or 
Perſons. 2 VVV 
3 Objeck. But ſtill, you'll ſay, all this is but trifling about 
Words; the Doctor himſelf moſt certainly meant the thing, 
whether he ſpoke out three Subſtances or not, and that's e- 
nough: this plainly follows from his ſaying to this purpoſe, 
that the Divine Hypoſtaſes were not held by the antient Fa- 
thers to have one numerical Eſſence or Subſtance; by conſe- 
quence they were held to have more, that is to ſay three ſe- 
veral Subſtances, Anſw. This is the Doctor's meaning, that 
the three Divine Hypoſtaſes were not held by. them to be in- 
deed but one Hypoſtaſis, he conſtantly making, as I ob- 
ſerv'd, numerical or ſingular Eſſence ſynonymous to Hypo- 
ſtaſis; but to have a common Eſſence or Subſtance, which 
yet is not excluſive of ſingular Subſtance, And here again 
it is very remarkable, that the Hoctor all along very cau- 
| tiouſly avoids the naming out of this Conſequence, and omits - 
the word Subſtances in the Plural (tho || he ſays indeed that 
Subſtance in the ſingular, and in reference to the Godhead, 
was us d by the Fathers as ſynonymous with Eſſence) from which 
we may reaſonably preſume, that therefore he did not mean 


an 
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4 Object. Mean them, you'll ſay; and what elſe could 
he mean by three Eſſences in the Godhead, which he all along 
aſſerts, but three diſtin& Subſtances? Anſw. He does in- 
deed expreſly aſſert three Eſſences in the Godhead, and ſeems 
too fond of the Epithets individual, ſingular and numerical, 
as added to them; I ſay, too fond of theſe Epithets, becauſe 
üimproper in this Caſe, and not agreeable even to his own 

inward Senſe : he really meaning, I ſay, as was before abun- 
dantly ſhewn, his three numerical, ſingular or individual 
Eſſences of the Godhead to be no other than what he terms 
exiſtent Eſſences, which is his own Definition of HypoFaſes, 
and ſo intending to imply no more than three real Subſiſtences, 

not Subſtances (which would indeed ſeem more emphatically 
to intimate three Individuals) in the Godhead ; and in that 
ſenſe underſtanding that neither did the Fathers hold the 

Bleſſed Trinity to have but one numerical Subſt ante, that is 
to ſay Hypoſtaſis, but three. "YE V 

5 Object. What then you'll ſay, that allowing a real Diver- 
ſity of Hy poſtaſes, the Doctor ſtill aſſerted one and the ſame 
numerical Eſſence and Subſtance of the Godhead, in which 

they all agree and are united? Anſw. No, I do not ſay 
that he directly aſſerted, yet however that undoubtedly 
be muſt have meant this 

6 Object. Why then, you'll ſay, did he ſo frequently call 
the - og of the Godhead, in which the HypoFtaſes agree, 


ſpecifical, nay generical 2 Anſw. Theſe Terms were not ſo 


much intended to expreſs the Unity or what the Godhead 
was in it ſelf, as rather they were apply'd; and that too 
ſomewhat looſly by the Fathers and the Doctor, to denote 
the Community of it to Three, as alſo at once the real. Diſ- 
tinction, yet Equality of theſe three; and this is all that can 
be made of thoſe Terms as us'd by the one or the other. Ac- 
cordingly, as we have ſeen, whenever they come to be open'd 
in their true meaning, or as when apply'd in other Caſes, then 
the Doctor no longer ſtands to*em, they plainly inferring, as 
he more than once owns, a downright Trithesſm, from 
which as well the Platoniſts and Fathers, as alſo himſelf, 
were highly abhorrent. eo oy 


7 Object. How then could he ſay, that the D. Hypoſtaſes are 
ls 1 
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as & diverſe and diſtind as three Angels or three Me, and as 
Peter, James and John? Anſw. He never has once ſaid or 


meant this, and it is only ſaid for him by others. Indeed he 


brings in ſome of the Fathers, as uſing that Compariſon ; but 
then he thinks that St. Cyril and others (of whom more anon) 
do carry it too far in point of Diſtinction, there being in 


this Inſtance a real Separation; and approves of it no fur- 


ther (and indeed it was intended no further) than as it bare- 


ly gives an Intimation, that the Divine Hypoſtaſes are really 


diſtinguiſh'd, tho not ſever'd, and are co-equal in Nature and 
per fections, even as three Men. 


8 Object. What then youll have it that the Doctor held 


an Equality of the Divine Hypoſtaſes? Anſw. Yes, I will ſo: 


that is, tho not in this ſenſe, as they are Hypoſtaſes, and 
as ſuch ſtand diſtinguiſh'd from each other, yet however as 


to their Materia ſubſtrata (if I may ſo ſpeak) they being equal- 
ly God, or rather one and the ſame Subſtance of the Deity. 


9 Object. But no, you'll ſay, ** + He plainly reviv'd the Er- 


« rors of Valentinus Gentilis concerning the Trinity, and 
e wholly agreeing with him, will have only the Father to be 
« truly and properly God: || That the Doctor was mollis 
% Arianus a moderate Arian, in that again he deſires to 
« diſtinguiſh his Explication from all others of the Moderns 
* by this Mark, that it alloweth not the three Perſons to be 


* in any reſpe&t, but Duration, co-equal ; nay, tho he 


_ © ſaith, that the Son and Spirit are alſo eternal, yet he can- 
< not deny but that there muſt be ſome Priority of the Fa- 


* ther, as the Fountain, Principle and Cauſe, before the Son 
and Spirit as Effects: That he particularly inſtancerh the 
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* Conſiderations on Explications, gc. p. 14. col. 1. Diſcourſe of Nom. 
and Real Triditaflans,” , 0nhhuht Ne» Sen 
+ Nye in Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, p. 19. and in Inſtitutions con- 
cerning the Holy Trinity, P. 15. In Judgment of a diſintereſted Perſon 
concerning the Controverſy about the B. Trinity depending, Cc. p. 7. 
I Conſiderations on Explications, c. p. 18. col. 2. p. 14. col. 1. p. 19. 
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col. 1. and Diſcourſe of Nominal and Real Trinitar. P. 2. col; 2. the the. 


Author of this latter juſt after contradiets himſelf, as reckoning Dr. Cudworth 


among thoſe whe ſ ay, that Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt are three infinite Spirits, 
three omniſcient Rinds. t © or 
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«© * Inferiority of the Son and Spirit to the firſt Perſon or 
the Father in Dignity, and in Authority, and in Power, 
and ſays that only the Father is Almighty ad intra or really 

* Almighty, and ſo the Son and Spirit are impotent: That 

' theſe are God, Omnipotent and the other Divine Attri- 
© bntes, but only by the Father's Concurrence with them, 
© 11d their Subordination and Subjection to him; they are 

not omnipotent ad intra or of themſelves, but only by 

*© means of the Fathers Concurrence ; in which ſenſe there 
is no Creature, but what may be ſaid to be Omnipotent 
and God: nay that the Doctor is very ſharp upon ſome of 
the Fathers, as teaching an implicit Tritheiſm, becauſe 
they ſaid three Divine Perſons are equal in Power 
and all other Divine Perfections; it follows, ſaith Dr. 
Cudworth, that they are three Gods: The true Doctrine 
is, that the Father only is omnipotent ad intra, and hath fo 
much the ſole Authority, that the other two Divine Perſons 
are wholly dependent on him; and thereby tho the Son is 
a God and the Holy Spirit a God, yet only the Father is 
God uaxT' i o], or God by way of Excellence: And|adds 
expreſly , that if the Perſons were co-ordinate, that is, 

equal in Authority, Dignity or Power, they ſhould not be 
ce one, but three Gods. Anſw. Iam ſo amaz'd at the extra- 

vagant Injuſtice of theſe Imputations, that I can hardly with 

Patience make any reply to em! What a huddle of ſpurious. 
ungenuine Stuff (and much more might be cited from our 

London-Unitarians and their Journymen Scriblers) is here 

laid at Dr. Cudworth's door, which, were he now alive, he. 

would utterly diſown and kick away! How inſolently is he 
affirm'd for the moſt part to have expreſly ſaid, what he ne- 
ver once ſaid either in his own or even in the Perſon of others, 
whether Platoniſts or Fathers, and was very far from ever 
meaning! It would not be unjuſt (tho perhaps it might be 
thought ill manners) to return all this in its proper coin, 
and to make ſhort work with it by giving it the lye, How- 
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J Conſiderat. on Explicat. p. 17. col. 2. Judgment of a diſintereſted 
Perſon, Cc. p. 7, 8. Nye's Doctrine of the Trinity, P. 386. 
1 Conſiderat. þ 14. col. 2. 


ever, 
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ever, becauſe we are enter'd into a diſpute, I will not turn 
my back in a paſſion, leſt in that, tho nothing elſe, I ſhould 
ſeem to give my Opponents an advantage. But as the Doc- 
tor has indeed here and there dropt ſome apparent Hints to 
the purpoſes aforeſaid ; that I may filence ſuch Cavils for the 
future, and reſcue his Name from the hands of thoſe Inva- 
ders, who cite his Authority for Heterodoxy and Error, 
ll ſoberly examine what has been ſaid, culling out and 
diſtinguiſhing what ſeems any way material in the rude Lump, 
which and whatever elſe may come in by the by being once 
anſwer'd, thereſt will of it ſelf fall. ZR, 
_ Firſt then, whereas Dr, Cudworth is charg'd with reviving 
the Errors of Valentinus Gentilis, and for the like reaſon of 
being, as they term him, mollis Arianus or a moderate Arian, 
as allowing only the Son to be truly and properly God; and hold- 
ing the Son and Spirit to be eſſentially and ſubſtantially different 
from and inferior to the Fatber - I not only affirm, that he never 
{aid or meant this or any thing like it, either in his own Perſon 
or even the Perſons of thoſe whoſe ſenſe he undertook to re- 
_ preſent 3 but alſo that the only ſeeming Hint given towards 
ir; or from which it may any way be drawn that he meant 
it, was deliver'd by him not as his own, but as the Doctrine 
of the Platonicks. And well by the way perhaps you'll take 
me up ſhort, Did not * Dr. Cudworth in accounting for the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, profeſs to follow the Platonick Philoſo- 
phers 2 No, I fay, he did not; this Allegation is as falſe 
and unjuſt, as is the whole Account of Dr. Cudworth's Doc- 
trine, given by one who ſays he did. It was not exprelly 
his Deſign to account for the Chriſtian Trinity at all, but 
only for the Platonick, as this latter fell in, with his princi- 
pal Scope: and accordingly, if in doing ſo he be ſaid to 
have purſu'd the Platonick Philoſophers, that is, to have fol- 
low'd after and ſearch'd into, but not eſpous'd their Doc- 
trines; then indeed [ grant what is ſaid : but what is it then to 
the purpoſe? Nay moreover, if in his Account of the Plato- 
niſts Belief of a Trinity in Vnity, he ſeem any way particularly 
to favor or incline to 'em, this can be only by his Endeavour 


—— 
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to do them all poſſible juſtice, and to ſhew how near their 
Doctrine comes to that of the Chriſtian Church; which he 
the rather did, to the end he might ſhame all thoſe, who 
even in the Sunſhine of Chriſtianity will not ſee, and pre. 
tend that this Article is nonſenſe, and implies a Repugnancy 
to Reaſon ;, which yet Plato and his genuine Followers, who 
are granted on all hands to have been great Maſters of Rea. 
fon, aſſented to and held as one of their capital Doctrines, 
albeit they had no other Guide or Motive to it, unleſs at 
the moſt a faint Tradition. But ſtill tho the Doctor thought 
it no Prejudice, but rather Advantage to the Chriſtian Faith, 
thus to give ſome colour to the Reaſonableneſs of it from 
the concurrent Suffrage of Heathens; yet has he not once 
ventur'd to ſet forth their Doctrine as a juſt Parallel, but 
only as a bare Illuſtration orReſemblance of the Chriſtian ; 
he often * ſaying and endeavourinꝑ to ſhew that it came near 
to, tho not equard, and much leſs exceeded it, ſo as to be 
worthier than that to be made the Object and Rule of his 
Faith; unlefs it be in the private ſenſe of ſome few Doctors, 
whom however, as Ihave noted, Þ he ſeems to look on as 
_ miſrepreſenting the Chriſtian Doctrine, in that they ſet it 
forth as a kind of Tritheiſm. But as the Chriſtian Triad 
ſtands in its true and genuine Senſe, and as ſet forth in Holy 
Writ, he always diſtinguiſhes between it and the Platonick, 
and nd further yields his Aſſent to this latter, than it uares 
and agrees with the former. To ſhew that he ſuppos'd the 
Platonick Doctrine of a Triad to be imperfect, he tells us, 
that this was abſolutely a matter of Diyme Revelation, and as 
ſuch was but ſparingly imparted to the Hebrews themſelves, 
from whom either mediately or immediately the Platoniſts 
Teceiv'd it: but that afterwards it was more fully manifeſted 
under Cbriſtianity; and by conſequence what the Platoniſts 
taught of this Point conld not come up to the Doctrine of the 
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* As at p. 557, 570, 591, 592, 596. 8 : 

+ Saying, that therefore ſom? would think that the antient and genuine Platonick 

Trinity, taken with all its faults, is to be prefer d before this Trinity of St. Cyril 
and St. Gregory Nyſſen, c. p. 604+ and to the (ame purpoſe at p. 624. 


P. 548. | 
Goſpel. 
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Goſpel}. However, he * wonders that living fo long before Chriſti- 
anity, they made ſo near an Approach to the Chriſtian Truth after- 
wards reveaPd ; wherein he ſtil} ſuppoſes, that they fell ſhort 
of the Accuracy of it. And in a word, the greateſt Com- 
mendation he gives of the Platoniſts in this point, is, that þ he 
prefers their Doctrine of a Trinity before Arianiſm, ſaying, 
« That as Arianiſm is commonly ſuppos'd to approach 
& nearer to the Truth of Chriſtianity than Photinianiſm, fo 
« is Platoniſm undoubtedly more agreeable thereunto than 
Arianiſm; it being a certain middle thing betwixt that 
« and Sabellianiſm, which in general was the Mark that the 
&« Nicene Council alſo aim'd at. And on the other hand, be. 
ſides that he never once intimated or ſuppos'd, that the 
Platoniſts Belief of a Trinity came up to the full height and 
meafure of Chriſtian Faith, || he often, as I have hinted, men- 
tions and finds fault with their Expreſſians about it; in that 
notwithſtanding they really held the Divine Hypoſtaſes to be 
but one ©&ov or Divinity, yet they often term'd 'em three 
Principles, or a firſh, a ſecond, and a third God. M Nay be- 
ſides that they utter d themſelves unadviſedly and inconfiſtently 
with their own Principles, he alſo grants, that they err'd in ſome 
meaſure as to the thing, and glainly wander d out of the right 
path ; and particularly in one reſpect, touching this point, 
F be cenſures the Platoniſts, calling a certain Notion of 
theirs a bigh-flown Conceit of Plotinus, and perbaps of Plato 
himſelf too, &c. And in a word, he tells us elſewhere, 
that it cannot be deny d, but the beſt of Plato's Followers were 
| ſometimes extravagant in their Dod rine of a Trinity - and ac- 
cordingly is he often put to't to apologize for them, And 
however friendly he may for this reaſon be thought ta the 
_ Platoniſts, yet after all tis obſervable, that he makes this 

ſolemn Aſſeveration (which fram a Man of his known Piety 
and Vertue, had I no other reaſon, | would much rather 
credit as ſincere and true, than the bare word of (a) any 
that accuſe him of Fraudulence and Falſhood) © Thar after 
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de having endeavour'd in the Perſon of the Platonick Chris. 
e tian, partly to rectify and reform the true and genuine Pla- 
© tonick Trinity, and partly to reconcile it with the Doc- 
cc trine of the antient Church; nevertheleſs, ſays he, we 
© ſhall here declare, that whereſoever this moſt genuine 
« Platonick Trinity may be found to differ, not only from 
the Scripture it ſelf (which yet notwithſtanding is the ſole 
© Rule of Faith) but alſo from the Form of the Vicene and 
4“ Conſtantinopolitan Councils; and further, from the Doc- 
trine of Athanaſius too, in his genuine Writings (whether 
d it be in their Inequality of the Divine Hypoſtaſes or in any 
„thing elſe) is there utterly rejected by us. So far was 
Dr. Cudworth from being in his Judgment a profeſs'd and 
abſolute Follower of Platoniſm as ſuch, or any further than 
it ſuted with the Chriſtian Doctrine. Wherefore now to 
return to the points in hand: The Doctor, agreeably to his 
main drift, having not purpoſely deliver'd his own, but the 
Sentiments of others, what they have thought erroneouſly 
(if ſome things they have) cannot with juſtice be charg'd 
upon him; and accordingly might I now very well drop the 
aforeſaid Accuſations, without any further particular De- 
\ fences. But however, becauſe I know e 'twill be ſuſpected, 
that albeit the Doctor did not at all ſpeak out his own Senſe, 
yet at leaſt he meant as the Platoniſts did, I ſhall proceed to 
conſider what may reaſonably be made of their Intimations 
as deliver'd by the Doctor (the Truth of which it's not my 
buſineſs here to diſpute) to the purpoſes aforeſaid ; the 
principal Ground and Sum whereof I take to be this:“ * That 
<& the genuine Platoniſts and Pythagoreans aſſerted an eſſential 
« Dependence of the ſecond Hy poſtaſis upon the firſt, and 
« alſo of the third both upon the firſt and ſecond, together 
« with a gradual Subordination in them. But how did they 
underſtand this Dependence and Subordination? Not in refe- 
rence to the abſolute Being or Operation any more of one Hypo- 
ſtaſis than another: foraſmuch as the Firſt, tho it be indeed 
look'd on as the Fountain of the Godbead, yet in all other re- 
ſpecs is no more independent than the ſecond and third; foraſ- 
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much as it can no more be or act without them, than they 
without it, their Eſſence and therefore their Action, accor- 
ding to the Platoniſts, being altogether one and the ſame. 
And therefore by the way how looſly and wrongfully is it 
ſuggeſted in the Objection, that according to the Doctor, 
the Son and Holy Spirit, as abſolutely differing things, are or 
come under the Character of God, omnipotent and the like, 
only by means of the Father's Concurrence with them, and their 
Subordination and Subjection to bim; in which ſenſe there is not a 
Creature, but may be ſaid to be Ommnipctent and God! As if 
becauſe in ſome reſpe& (of which more anon) the ſecond 
and third Hypoſtaſes are ſaid to be dependent and ſubordinate, 
therefore they were held to be univerſally and abſolutely ſo. 
Whereas neither Dr. Cudwortb, nor yet the Platoniſts, whoſe 
Senſe he delivers, conceiv'd in this particular Inſtance, that 
the ſecond and third Divine Hypoſtaſes were ſo dependent on 
the firſt, as one altogether different thing may be on ano- 
ther: but only that they might be ſaid to depend on, becauſe 
they cannot be without that Divine Eſſence or Subſtance, of 
which both the firſt and they alſo do jointly or rather indi- 
viſibly conſiſt; which ſuppoſes indeed a relative Subordination 
of ſome of the Hypoſtaſes as ſuch, to that which is firſt in 
order, as one or other of them muſt needs be : but does not 
at all infer an abſolute Inequality of them, Inequality, you'll 
lay ? Is not this plainly imply'd by the very Term Subordi- 
nation? No, I fay, it is not (as all my Opponents ſeem. to 
imagine) in the ſenſe here aim'd at, that is, not an Inequa- 
lity of Nature, Eſſence or Subſtance z but in reference to this, 

{ill there is a Co. -equality of the Hypoſtaſes, tho not. a Co- 
ordination, But no, no, you'll reply, this Doctrine of the 
Platoniſts is plainly Arian, which you can't deny to have ex- 
_ preſly aſſerted an Inequality of Subſtance in the Hypoſtaſes; 
and for this you'll vouch no leſs topping Authoritys than 
thoſe of a famous Emperor, an antient Father, and a Jate 
great Theologer, that is, of Conſtantine, St. Cyril, and D. Pe- 
tavius : the firſt of theſe, * according to Dr. Cudworth him- 

ſelf, upon the report of Socrates, therefore calling the Arians 
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Porphyrianiſts, that is to ſay, Platoniſts, Porphyrius having been 
a zealous Follower and Imitator of Plato and Plotinus ; the 
ſecond telling us, * That Plato did not perceive the whole 
Truth of the Trinity, but in like manner with thoſe who follow 
Arius, divided the Deity or made a Gradation in it, and intro- 
duc'd ſubordinate Hypoſtaſes: The third of 'em, after having 
rightly ſtated the Doctrine of Arius, adding, That , from the 
Profeſſion of this, it is moſt undeniably manifeſt (what was before 
affirm'd) that Arius was a german or genuine Diſciple of Plato, 
Anſw. Were Truth on the ſide of theſe Authoritys, and Dr. 
Cudwosth againſt it, l own I would. not ſcruple to deſert him 

and cleave to that; but being well aſſur'd, that Truth at 
the bottom lies in common among theſe great Men, and that 
they are not in the reſpect aforeſaid at real variance about 
it, far beit from me to raiſe or foment a needleſs difference 
between ' em. Dr. Cudworth will here anſwer for himſelf, and 
reconcile the ſeeming Diſagreement. Not that I think what 
he ſomewhere intimates will do it neither: namely, © || That 
ce the true reaſon, why ſome late Writers as well as antient, 
e and among theſe St. Cyril, have affirm'd Platoniſm to ſym- 
ee bolize with Arianiſm, and the latter to have been indeed 
4 nothing elſe but the Spawn of the former, is merely be- 
« cauſe the Platoniſts did not acknowledg one and the ſame 
© numerical Eſſence or Subſtance of all their three Hypoſtaſes, 
&« c. that is, as the Doctor underſtands the Terms, not 
really three Hypoſtaſes, but one; which he wrongly ſuppoſes to 
be the now receiv d Doctrine of the Church: whereas the pre- 
ſent Church, agreeably to the antient, holding indeed a real 
Diſtinction of Hypoſtaſes, Subſiſtences or Perſons, aſſerts not- 
withſtanding one and the ſame numerical Eſſence or Subſtance 
of them, as alſo a Dependence and Subordination of the ſe- 
cond and the third; which likewiſe Sr. Cyril did not deny, 
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as this excludes a Co-ordination, and yet does not infer an 
Intquality of Eſſence. But the Doctor's beſt and moſt healing 
Anſwer, is what he ſignifies “ elſewhere, and particularly 
applies do Petavius. He diſtinguiſhes two ſorts of Platoniſts, one 
of which were not taken notice of by the Perſons aforeſaid, 
but all of that name were reckon'd by em in the number of the 
ſecond : namely genuine, or thoſe who faithfully expounded, 
improv'd and follow'd Plato's true Senſe; and ſpurious, or 
ſuch as tho call'd from his Name, yet deviated from, deprav'd 
and miſrepreſented it. The former, he tells us, tho aſſert- 
ing indeed a Subordination in the Divine Hypoſtaſes as ſuch, 
yet ſtill held em to be 64405n, co-eſſential, or of the ſame Sub- 
ſtance, and not Creatures, as Arius ſuppos'd the Son to be, 
but God and Creator; and accordingly he affirms and makes 
it out, © r That the antient and genuine Platonick Trinity 
«© was doubtleſs Anti- Arian, or elſe the Arian Trinity Anti- 
„ Platonick, &c. And therefore brings in Socrates the Eccle- 
ſaſtick Hiſtorian, as juſtly wondering how thoſe two Preſ- 
byters, Georgius and Timotbeus, ſhould adhere to the Arian 
Faction, ſince they were accounted ſuch great Readers of 
Platd and Origen ; becauſe Plato no where affirms his firſt and 
ſecond Cauſe (as he was wont to call them) to have had any be- 
ginning of their Exiſtence ; and Origen every where confeſſeth the 
Son to be co- eternal with the Father. Nay, ſo far were the Pla- 
toniſts from falling in with Arius, that again the Doctor ſays, 
ſome of them went ſo far, ** as to call their Nous or ſecond 
Hypoſtaſis evlon«&Twe and «vr ves, its own Parent and its own 
Offspring, as that which was ſeif-begotten : which Language 
(however he tells us, it was underſtood by them in à certain 
_ myſtical ſenſe, they otherwiſe not denying it alſo to have proceeded 
from the firſt Good) tho no more juſtifiable in them, than that 
of &uT6.%o5 in ſome late Divines, yet does ſufficiently ſhew 
for my purpoſe how widely diſtant their Sentiment run from 
that of Arius. Whence I conclude, that the aforeſaid Impu- 
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tations can't with any colour of Jpſtice be affix'd to theſe ge- 
nuine Platoniſts, with whom however and none elſe we are 
here concern'd ; nor by conſequence to Platoniſts in general, 
and as ſuch : but only to the latter ſort or the ſpurious, who 
have indeed brought a diſgrace upon Plato, and thoſe more 
juſtly denominated from him; and are therefore often cen- 
ſur'd, and particularly * upon the preſent Accouat, by Dr. 
Cudworth, they making a vaſt and diſproportionate Diſtance be- 
tween the Hypoſtaſes z and their Subordination to be as it were 
a tumbling down from the former to the latter, and ſo in effect un- 
godding twoof them, as making them unequal to, that js, of 
a different Subſtance or Eſſence from the firſt, and conſe- 
quently Creatures. Accordingly, | ſay, he complains of 
the Inconvenience of theſe kind of H, Storys, Stairs and 
Gradations of theirs in the Detty, telling us that Proclus and 
ſome others of the Platoniſts plaialy underſtood their Trinity ng 
otherwiſe than as a certain Scale or Ladder of Beings in the Uni-_ 
verſe, or a gradual Deſcent of things from the firſt or bigheſt by 
ſteps downward lower and lower, ſo far as to the Souls of all Ani- 
mals. Which Doctrine he reckons is alſo liable to be fur- 
ther abus d to Creature -worſhip and Idolatry, when the Diſtance; 
are made ſo wide, and the Deity it ſelf ſuppos d ſo to ſank, as 
that the loweſt of it differs but gradually only from the bigbeſt of 
created Beings, But you'll ſay, that the Doctor himſelf, as 
from the genuine Platoniſts, aſlerts ꝙ an Inequality not barely 
of Order and Dignity, but of Authority between the Hypo. 
ftaſes. Anſw. He does nor, that I remember, ſay this, tho 
grant indeed, that he muſt have ſupposꝰd it: but what then 
would he mean by Authority? Not what the unſcbolaſtical 
Objector means, when making it, as he appears to do, ſyno- 
nymous with Power but in this caſe it would only betoken, 
according to the Doctor, à Priority of Original, as the 
firſt Hypoſtaſis is the Author or Auctor of the ſecond, 
and the firſt and ſecond of the third; and in a word, as the 
ſecond and third Hypoſtaſes are from the firſt, and not it 


— 


— 
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* This and more to this purpoſe to be ſeen at p. 551, 556, $57, 580, 
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from them. O very well, you'll ſay, now I think I have you 
faſt, you granting juſt what l would be at, that is, what 
Arius contended for in reference to the Son, % d vu 
roy, two of the Hypoſtaſes, according to Dr. Cudworth and 
the Platoniſts, had a beginning, and once were not, the firſt _ 
having been very plainly before them, as the Fountain, Principle 
and Cauſe, Anſw. You ſeem to allow no other Priority, but 
that of Time only, nor any other efficient Cauſe but active, 
or which does not produce its Effect immediately, but by a 
mediate Cauſality or Action, and ſo ſuppoſes ſome Interſtice 
or Space between it ſelf and the thing caus'd: whereas it is 
certain, that even among created things there is a Priority of 
Nature in contradiſt inction to that of Time, as alſo there 
are emanative efficient Cauſes, which, as Logicians interpret 
this Phraſe, are ſaid to be before their Effects, notwith- 
ſtanding that theſe latter do co-exiſt with 'em; as for in- 
ſtance, the Sun and its Light, Subjects and their Propertys 
14arto modo and the like. And thus the firſt Perſon in the 
Godhead is indeed before the ſecond and third as an emana- 
tive efficient Cauſe of them; and accordingly he being eter- 
nal, by conſequence they are ſo too. So that Priority in this 
caſe does not ſuppoſe an Interval of Time between the Cauſe 
and the Effects, but a Co- exiſtence, and therefore a Coeternity 
of them. And this is expreſly aſſerted over and over by Dr. 
Cudwortb, ſaying, * that none of the three Hypoſtaſes are Crea- 
tures, but all eternal, &c. | that the ſecond and third Hypo- 
ſtaſes were not from an antecedent Non exiſtence brought forth 
into being; nor can it be ſaid of either of them, erat quando non 
erat, that once it was not, but their going forth was from Eter- 
"nity, and they were both coeve and coeternal with the Father: and 
the ſame is methodically prov'd out of the DoQor's Materials 
to have been the Opinion of the genuine Platoniſts, from p. 
323 to 327 of this Treatiſe. Well then, you'll ſay, grant- 
ing that according to the Doctor the ſecond and third Divine 
Hy poſtaſes are co- eternal with the firit, yet are they in no other 
reſpect, but only Duration, beld by him to be coequal with it; inſo- 


* lar. Syſt. P. 592, &c. + P. 359. and much to the ſame purpoſe at p. 
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much that he deſires to diſtinguiſh bis Explication from all others 
by this Mark, Anſw. | wonder with what Front this can be 
{aid ! ſince he never once expreſs'd or hinted this, nor can it 
be any way concluded that he meant ſo. However, it may 
be this Suſpicion is occaſion'd by what he & ſays of Plato, that 
he made Eternity the diſtintive Character of God, and con- 
ſequently of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, from the Creatures. But 
does this exclude either Hypoſtaſis, or eſpecially any one of 
them rather than the other, from being infinitely and there- 
fore equally and tranſcendently perfect in all other reſpeRs ? 
| Nay on the other hand, according to the Doctrine of Plato 
himſelf, does it not plainly infer ?em to be ſo? Since he at 
once teaches, that whatever is eternal is uncreated, and what 
is uncreated is God, in whoſe indiviſible Nature there can be 
no Inequality, And agreeably to this, Dr. Cudworth ex- 
prelly aſſerts quite another thing from what is objected ; 
that the Divine Hypoſtaſes are not only eternal, but alſo ne- 
| Ceſſarily exiſtent and univerſal, that is, infinite, omnipotent, the 
Creator, or (in the Pagan Language, not his own) joint Crea- 
boys, Principles, Containers or Comprebenders of all other 
things; immutable, independent, perfectly intellectual, and the 
like. Which again is prov'd to have been the Opinion of the 
antient Platoniſts from p. 327 to 330 of this Treatiſe, And 
in ſhort, his affirming them to be abſolutely perfect and God, 
and that one and the ſame God too, abundantly ſhews that 
he could not hold them to differ eſſentially in any reſpeR, 
Now both theſe he emphatically does in theſe Words: ¶ There 
is nothing truly infinite, either in Knowledg, or im Power, or in 
Duration, but only one abſolutely perfect Being, or the Holy Tri- 
; nity - Alſo that they are God and one God, as it would have 
oppos'd his main Drift to have done otherwiſe, he is very 
frequent and copious in aſſerting it. Thus he tells us, 
«« ** That all theſe three Hypoſtaſes, Tagatbon, Nous and 
_ &. pſycheare ſaid by the Platoniſts to be eſſentially one odor or 
„ Divinity, @c. + That the three Hypoſtaſes in the Plato- 
« nick Trinity are 64050, co. eſſential, both as being each 
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« of them God, and as being all one God; (which latter 
Expreſſion by the way plainly ſhews, that he thereby meant 
a numerical Unity of Eſſence in them) © and that becauſe, 
« as * St. Cyril himſelf acknowledges, the Platoniſts ſuppo- 
« ſing three Hypoſtaſes, which have the Nature of Principles 
« in the Univerſe, do extend the Efſence of God to all theſe 
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< three Hypaſtaſes. And after having ſaid, + That neither 
« Plato nor any intelligent Platoniſt would ſcruple to ſubſcribe 


« that Form of the Wicene Council it ſelf, that the Son was 
« therefore co-eſſential or conſubſtantial with the Father, as 


c being God, and not a Creature, he adds, that the genuine 
« Platonifts would doubtleſs zxcknowledg alſo all the three 


„ Hypoſtaſes of their Trinity do be homoouſian,co-eſſential or 
« conſubſtantial yet in a further ſenſe than this, namely as 
« being all of them one ©&oy or Divinity, and really but one 
« God : nay, || That they are phy/acally one (than which what 


can be more expreſlive of a numerical Identity?) and argues 


for the Reaſonableneſs of it; and acvordingly ** elſewhere 
makes God and Holy Trinity convertivle Terms. Again, 
«© | That the World having but one Creation, and yet be- 
ing created, according to the Platoniſts, by thoſe three Di- 
vine Hypoſtaſes, it follows, that they are all three really but 
« one Creator and one God; and in a word, that their very 


< Will, Energy and Action are eſſentially one sud the ſame. 
And this alſo is clearly prov'd to have been the Moctrine of 


the genuine Platoniſts, from p. 312. and more expveſly from 
p. 319 to 341 of this Treatiſe, Wherefore now to add no 


more on this head, the abſolute Perfection and eſſential Unity of 


the Divine Hypoſtaſes, as ſet forth and aſſerted by Dr. Cud- 


worth in the Perſon of the Platoniſti, plainly infers them\.to 


have been no way unequal, at leaſt in Nature and Subf#antY, 


But hold there, you'll ſay; whatever the Doctor might drop\, 


to the Purpoſes aforeſaid, yet is it plain that his Meaning was 
otherwiſe, that ſtill he held the Divine Hypoſtaſes to be eſſen- 
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tially unequal, in that he denies the Son and Holy Spirit to be 
omnipotent; for, ſays he, only the Father is Almighty ad intra, 
or really and of bimſelf Almighty, and ſo the Son and Spirit are 
impotent, Anſw. It is not Dr. Cudworth, but only you your 
ſelf that ſay this, as you have ſomething elſe before in refe- 
rence to this Point. Somewhat indeed, | grant, of the Doc- 
tor's Words may be cited as the Text, yet is the Comment 
wholly your own, and utterly repugnant to his Senſe. He 
* ſays indeed in the Perſon of the Platonick Chriſtian, that 
the ſecond and third Perſons arc not omnipotent ad intra, inwards 
or within the Deity it ſelf : But how does he underſtand this ? 
Not as you expound it, as if they were not really or of them- 
ſelves and abſolutely omnipotent; but only in regard to what 
was before nam'd, the Origination or Derivation of the ſe- 
cond from the firſt, and of the third from the firſt and ſecond, 
and conſequent to that, their Subordination and Inferiority or 
Inequality of Order; the Son, as he tells us, being not able to 
beget the Father, nor the Holy Ghoſt to produce either Fat ber or 
Son ; and therefore neither of theſe two latter abſolutely the Cauſe 
of all things, but only the firſt, And upon this account, ſays 
he, was that 7 of theſe three Hypoſtaſes, who is the original 
Fountain of all, id by Macrobius, Omnipotentiflimus Deus, 
the moſt omnipotent God; he thergyn implying the ſecond and third 
 Hypoſtaſes, Nous and Pſyche, to be omnipotent too, but not in a 
perfect Equality with him, as within theDeity they are compar'd 
together; however ad extra, or outwardly to us, and in all other 
reſpects, they being all one, are _y omnipotent : that is, they 
are indeed Almighty, and can do all things but what implies 
a Contradiction, as what is here inſtanc'd in would have done. 
Fe. according to the Platoniſts and the Doctor, there being 
hat one ©&voy or Oe, dia gb, win Sci and & ©8%, one 
Divinity and one Nature, one Eſſence and one God; and yet they 
holding withal that the Eſſence of the Godbead, as + Porphy- 
rius ſpeaks, proceeded to three Hypoſtaſes, and by conſequence _ 
that theſe three are one Eſſence and one God; as in this Caſe 
there muſt be ſuppos'd a common Fountain of the Godhead, 
ſo can this Fountain be but one, that is, there can be but 
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bye of theſe Hypoſtaſes originally of bimſelf ſubſiſting in that infi- 
nite Being, becauſe a Plurality of Hypoſtaſes or Perſons ſo ſub- 
/iſting would neceſſarily infer a Multiplicity of Gods . So that 
only one of theſe is originally God, and the other two, tho 
they have indeed the ſame common eternal and uncreated 
Nature, yet is it communicated to them from that : I ſay, 
the ſame common, eternal and ancreated Nature, ſo that here 
neither is there a Partition, but an intire Communication of 
one and the ſame whole or rather undivided Eſſence; ſtill all 
the Three are God, and one God according to the Doctor, 


and not, as is perverſly ſuggeſted as his Senſe, each of em a 
God, but the ſecond and third eſſentially inferior to the firſt. 


However, that of them which is thus firſt in order, is properly 
call'd the Father, and by the Greeks, agreeably to the Charac- 
ter aforeſaid, «v[6,905, judvos &yevvſos, Ag, mnyn, doxn TS 
&dTylos, &c. And thus are we told by || Dr. Bull, agreeably 
to Dr. Cudworth's ſenſe of Macrobiuss Ommipotentiſſimus Deus, 
that the Nicene Writers were wont to ſtile the Father Stxupt- 
us, in way of diſtinction or diſcrimination, abſolutely 
God, the one only God and Father of all, according to theſe 
Texts of Holy Scripture, 1 Cor. 8. 4. Eph. 4. 6. and John 17, 
3. And in no other ſenſe than this did Dr, Cudworth underſtand 
the Fatber to be, what one of my Opponents has alſo intimated, 
God Ar efoxyv, or as indeed we have it in his K* own 


words, giving the ſenſe of Dionyſius and Origen, that is, that 
the ſecond and third Perſon were inferior to him in Power and Glo- 


ry; they being both of them equally God, tho the one be indeed 
begotten by the Father, and the other proceed from the Father 


and the Son: becauſe for them as ſuch to be thus begotten or 


born, and to proceed, is no other than what St. Hilary ſays in 


— — 


The Vords of By Pearſon in Expoſit. of the Creed, p. 134. the Senſe of 
which is agreed to by Dr. Cudworth in Int. Syſt. p. 590, 596. 

+ Agreeably to what Dr. Bull aſſerts particularly in reference to the Son 
That he was held both by the Ante and Poſt-Nicene Fathers to have eandem 
quidem Naturam Divinam cum-Patre communem, ſed a Patre communica- 
tam. In Def. Fid. Nic. p. 251. Ed. Grab. | TD 

|| In Defenſ. Fid. Nic. p. 252. col, 1, 
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reference to the former, that is, * to be in that Nature by 
which they are Cod; this being, as Dr. Cudworth ſays, in way 
of perfect Generation or natural Emanation, whereby the 
whole Divine Eſſence is derived downward. And thus far 
even the || Jews rightly enough took our Bleſſed Saviour, when 
calling God his Father or Begetter, they concluding, as he in- 
deed meant it, that this was to make bimſelf equal with, that 
is, to be abſolutely God, But no, you'll ſay, Dr. Cudworth 
not barely as a Platonick, but alſo as a Chriſtian and in his own 
name, goes in a yet higher Strain, and argues the Inequality | 
of the Divine Hypoſtaſes from theſe words of our Saviour 
himſelf, ** The Father is greater than I telling us moreover, 
« --+ That to underſtand this of his Humanity only, ſeemeth 
<« to be leſs reaſonable, becauſe this was no news at all, that 
the eternal God, the Creator of the whole World, ſhould 
be greater than a mortal Man born of a Woman. And 
« thus, ſays he, do divers of the Orthodox Fathers, as. Atha- 
e naſzus himſelf, St. Baſil, St. Gregory Nazianzen and St. Chry- 
<« ſoſtom, with ſeveral others of the Latins; and (he might 
have added) of the Greeks too, with D. Petavius (tho this 
latter indeed ſeems not to be hearty enough in the point, he 
repreſenting ſome Fathers as contradicting others, or as fluctua- 
ting and inconſiſtent with themſelves) as namely all theſe Wri- 
ters, whether of one or tother Character, Alexander Bp of Alex- 
andria, the whole Council of Sardica, St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. 
Hilary, Epiphanius, Iſidore of Peluſium, Damaſcen, Marius Vickori- 
nus Afer, Sebadius Agiunen/is, the Author of the Queſtions put 
at the end of the fourth Tome of St, Auſtin's Works, St. Auſtin 
himſelf, Fauſtinus otherwiſe call'd Gregorius Bæticus, Cæſarius, 
Sc. © That all theſe, I ſay, do interpret the ſame to have 
ce been ſpoken, not of the Humanity, but the Divinity of our 
4 Saviour Chriſt : and by conſequence he could not hold em 
to be one Divinity or one God, but one greater and another 
leſſer, or in the ſenſe of Arius, one the Creator and another 
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Deum naſci non eſt aliud quam in ea Natura eſſe, qua Deus eſt, &c. 
In L. 11. de Synod. ſub Init. + Int. Syſt. p. 587. 


| John 5. 17, 18. ** John 14. 28. | fr Int. Syſt. P. 599. 
Pet. de Trin. J. 2. c. 2. which is expreſly writ upon this Subject. 
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a Creature. Anſw. This in like manner muſt be interpreted 
agreeably to the true Senſe of the Writers aforeſaid, 
and of Dr. Cudworth, as frequently elſewhere it has been 
before obſerv'd, that he delivers himſelf, and in this very 
place falls in with this Paſſage of Petavius: * That the Father 
is in a right catbolick ſenſe affirm'd by maſt of the Antients to bs 
greater than the Son, and be is commonly ſaid alſo without Repre- 
henſion to be before him; But how? in reſpect of Original. A- 
greeably to which, I cannot deny, but that they and the Doc- 
tor underſtood the Minority of the Son, with reference indeed 
to his Divinity; tho not to his Divinity as ſuch and in it ſelf, 


but as-deriv'd from that of the Father. In which ſenſe, tho 


the Son be eternal and the ſame God, yet as being derivative 
from the Father, he is inferior to and leſs than him, from 
whom he is deriv'd. Accordingly again he ſays with Peta- 


vius, That no Perſon of the Trinity is greater or leſs than 


« another, in reſpect of the Eſſence of the Godhead, com- 


« mon to them all, - becauſe the true Godhead can be no 


where greater or leſs; but that notwithſtanding there may 
ebe ſome Inequality in the Perſons as ſuch. || The very 


« Terms, Son and Generation, which the Fathers of the Church 


« very commonly uſe, do at firſt bluſh plainly denote to 
© us a Subordinution of the Son to the Father as generating. 


And ſo the meaning of the Antients -aforeſaid, and conſe- 
quently of Dr. Cudworth himſelf in this point, amounts to 


no more than this of ** Cæſarius, That the Father as Father is 


greater than the Son; of Sebadius Agiunenſis, That the Father 
is rightly term'd greater, becauſe he alone is Auctor ſine Auc- 


tore, is a Principle, but has none himſelf ; and of . Petavias, 


That the very Hliety is in ſome ſort leſs than the Paternity ;, 


n 
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* pater major Filio rite & catholicè pronunciatus eſt a pleriſque Veterum, 
& Ocigine prior ſine Reprehenſione dici ſolet. | | 

+ Quia vera Deitas in nullo eſſe aut minor aut major poteſt, (c. 

|| Quad Voces ipſæ Filii & Generationis, quibus iidem (ſc. Doctores Ec- 
cleũæ) utuntur paſſim, primo ſao Conceptu manifeſtè innuant Subordina 


tionem Filii ad Patrem generantem. Dy. Bull now Biſhop -of St. Davids, in 


Defenſ, Fid. Nic. p. 282. col. . 47510 
* Both cited by Peravius de Trin. 2. 71, 73. Tf Ib. 2. 74. col. 2 
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* not but ſtill, according to him, there is an Equality; for, 
ſays | he again, one Perſon is not ſaid tobe greater than another. 


; 7 
in reference to that by which they are one in number; (which by 
the way is a further Inſtance that Petavius contended for a 
numerical Uni of Eſſence in the Divine Hypoſtaſes) to which 
agrees this of Gregory Nazianzen, that the || word Greater re- 
fers to the Cauſe, that of Equal to the Nature. Accordingly, 
ſays ** Athanaſius, tis obſervable, that Chriſt did not affirm, 
that the Father was better than bimſelf, leſt be ſhould be thought to 
be of a differing Nature : nor, ſays f Fauſtinus, that Gop is 
greater, but that the FaTHnrzx is greater than himſelf. 
& |||] All things whatſoever the Father bath are mine, ſaith Chriſt ; 
&« (a) becauſe in him is the ſame Fulneſs of the Godhead, and 
«© more than that the Father cannot have: but yet in 
c that perfect and abſolute Equality, there is notwithſtand- 
ing this Diſparity, that the Godhead is not from the Son 
„ nor any other, whereas the Son hath it from the Father. 
And thus when (b) Dr, Bull aſſerts the Father to be greater 
than the Son, according to all the Ante and Poſt-Nicene/Fa- 
thers, etiam quoad Divinitatem, even in reference tothe Divinity, 
| it is only in this ſenſe that he does ſo, becauſe the Son is from the 
1 Father, and not the Fatber from the Son; not but ſtill, as Dr. 
Cave (c) writes, the Son is equal to the Father by the Divine Na- 
ture, but the Father greater by Communication. In ſhort, we 
have the Senſe of the Church in this point, touching the 
whole Trinity, in theſe THe of St. Auſtin: We are given to 


10 
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* Tam Origine priorem, quam majorem ratione Principii Patrem appellari 
| poſſe fine ullo Æqualitatis diſpendio. Pet. de Irin. p. 75. col. . 
+ Non enim major minorve una Perſona altera dicitur in eo, in qu 
unum ſunt numero. P. 7. col. 2. : 
N d > H ag Tg Alas, d ot Loop Ths Cvozws. In Ora. 24. 
d *Oux, center, mere d M gHν sie, Kc. In Orat. 2. | 
++ In Lib. de Trin. & F id. | Joh. 16. 15. 
(a4) Biſhop Pearſon in Expofition of the Creed, P. 134- | 
(b) Greater, he ſays, non Natura quidem, aut Perfettione al:qua eſſen- 
tiali, quæ in Patre fir & non in Filio; fed Auctoritate fola, hoc eſt Origine; 
quoniam a Patreeſt Filius, non a Filio Pater. In Det. Fid. Nic. p. 258. 
(c) Filius eſt Patri aqualis Natura Divina : major Pater Communicatione. 
In Diflertat. tertia ad calcem Hiſt. Lit. p. 64. 
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underſtand in the Father Auctority, in the Son Nativity, and in 
the Holy Gboſt a Community of the Father and the Son, and in all 


three an Equality X. And now after all, agreeably to this, 1 


think twill not offend any even Orthodox Ears, to hear Dr. 
Cudworth thus ſpeaking for himſelf : © -þ What, ſays he, is 
« originally of it ſelf and underiv'd from any other, muſt 
« needs have ſome Superiority and Pre-eminence over that, 
« which derives its whole Being and Godſhip from it, as the 
« ſecond Hypoſtaſis doth from the firſt alone, and the third 
« from the firſt with the ſecond. But then, he tells us, this 


* 


« js only ad intra, within the Deity it ſelf, in their Relation 


e to one another, and as compar'd amongſt themſelves ; but 
&« ad extra, outwardly and to us, that is, in all other reſpects 
© they are one and the ſame God, concurring in all the ſame 

« Actions: not that this Concurrence, as is fallly inſinuated, 
does, according to the Doctor, make the Son and Holy Spirit 
to be God; but becauſe they are abſolutely God and one God, 


their Actions are ſo too. And he adds, © In that reſpect 


« are they without any Inequality, becauſe in Identity there 
ce can be no Inequality. However, here again you'll make 
no queſtion, but be at leaſt even with me, from what the 


Doctor himſelf ſays otherwiſe of the matter elſewhere :_ 


lt is true indeed, that many of thoſe antient Fathers do 
« reſtrain and limit this Inequality only to the relation of the 
< Perſons one to another, as the Father's begetting and the 
% Son's being begotten by the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt 
« proceeding from both; they ſeeming to affirm, that there 
4 is otherwiſe a perfect Equality amongſt them, Neverthe- 


« leſs ſeveral of them do extend this difference further 


** alſo, &c. Anſw. Here indeed I own, there appears an 
Inconſiſtency in the Doctor's words, yet ſtil] I do not find, 
but that his Senſe is the ſame with what went before. How 
does he make it out, that thoſe Fathers carry*d the Difference 


further 2 What in particular he cites from St. Hilary, as de- 


Inſinuatur nobis in Patre AuRoritas, in Filio Nativitas, in Spiritu 


Santo Patris Filiique Communitas, in tribus Aqualitas. Cited by Dr. Bull 

in Def. Fid. Nic. p. 254. col. 1. | | 

In Int. Syſt, p. 598. || About the middle of p. 399. 
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_ noting Chriſt's Obedience to the Father in the Creation, and 


his Subjection to him, amounts to no more than his Inferiority 
to him as Father *. And again, that this was his real mean- 
ing, I have his own word for it elſewhere, he ſaying that the 
Son, agreeably to what goes before, -| is ſubjed to tbe Father; 
But how? ut Auctori, as to his Autor or Principle. And [ 
cannot conceive in what reſpect the Fathers could carry the 
Difference further, unleſs ſo as to favour Arianiſm ; which yet 
at the ſame time the Doctor expreſly denies, and after all, the 
Similitudes he cites from Athanaſius and Dionyſius, and in the 
upſhot his own Concluſion from them, do amount to no more 
than was before mention'd ; namely, © That the ſecond 


<« Hypoſtaſis of the Trinity, ſince it muſt derive its whole 
« Being from the firſt, muſt alſo of neceſſity have an eſſential 
© Dependence on the ſame, and conſequently a gradual Sub- 


e ordination to it; that is, as it is hæc Perſona, this Perſon, 
albeit in Eſſence it is equal to it, becauſe truly and properly 


God, or one and the ſame God with the Father, and not a 
Creature. Well but, you'll ſay, were the Doctor thus per- 


ſuaded in his own Judgment (which is what we now propoſe 
to examine) © how comes he then to be ſo ſharp upon ſome 
ac of the Fathers as teaching an 1mplicit Tritheiſm? Becauſe 


c they ſaid the three Divine Perſons are equal in Power and 


& all other Divine Perfections, it follows, ſaith Dr. Cudworth, 


e that they are three Gods, Anſw. Here I perceive that your 


ſtock of true and lawful Coin is very low, becauſe you again 


take up the old trade of Forgery and Counterfeiting. The 
* Doctor does indeed blame ſome of the Fathers both 
| Greeks and Latins, particularly Gregory Nyſſen, Cyril of Alex- 


andria, Maximus the Martyr, and Damaſcen, for ſeeming to 
aſſert an implicit Tritheiſm : yet does he not do this for the 
reaſon here aſſign'd, it being abſolutely falſe, that he ever 
once ſaid or meant this or any thing like it, that Tritheiſm 


8 


Si quis unum dicens Deum, Chriſtum autem Deum ante ſecula Filium 
Dei, obſecutum Parri in Creatione omnium non confitetur, Anathema ſit. 
And again, Non exaquamus vel conformamus Filium Patri, ſed ſubjectum in- 
telligimus. + Of this ſee Dr. Bull in Def. Fid. Nic. p. 254. cl. I. 

Thus p. 60. F P. 603. | 
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would follow from a Co- equality of the Divine Perſons in power 
and all other Divine Perfections. Nay, as we have already and 
ſhall hereafter ſee, he plainly aſſerts quite the contrary. But 
he charges thoſe Antients with Tritheiſm upon another ac- 
count, namely becauſe, as he ſuppos'd, they aſſerted not 


only a Co-equality of Nature and Subſtance in the Divine Hypo- 


ſtaſes, but alſo of Dignity and Place, and therefore at once a 
Co-ordination and Independence of them on each other, 
which, it is certain, would infer Tritheiſm. But here how- 
ever to ſay ſomething more for thoſe Fathers by the way, I 
muſt needs grant that the Doctor (under favor) was quite miſ- 
taken in his Suppoſition, neither does Petavius help him out at 
all, who, he tells us, has ſet down their words at large: for 
however he has ſet down, yet does he not alledg their words 
as making for this purpoſe, he all along aſſerting *em to have 


held an Equality of Eſſence in the Divine Hypoſtaſes, albeit 


they held an Inequality of Order between them ; which, to 


name no more, ſufficiently appears from * this ſummary Con- 


feſſion of his, when having mention'd the aforeſaid Inequality 


in reſpect of Origination, but the abſolute Equality of the Per- 


ſons in the Godhead, he adds, That upon this Suppoſition 
it is an eaſy matter to reconcile thoſe antient Fathers, who 

« ſeem to contradict either themſelves or others, they being all 
« agreed in this. In ſhort, he is as much miſtaken in the 
Doctrine of St. Cyril, &c. as, according to him, St. Cyril 
was in that of the genuine Platoniſts; this Father, @c. 
no more aſſerting ſuch an abſolute Co- equality of the Hypo- 


ſtaſes, as would imply neither of 'em to be any way ſubordi- 
nate, than the genuine Platonicks, according as the Doctor 


repreſents em, held *em to be in ſuch a ſenſe ſubordinate, 
as to have moreover both a Diverſity and alſo an Inequality of 
Subſtance that is to ſay, the former no more allerted three 
infinite independent Gods, than the latter aſſerted one only infi- 
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* Filius qua Filius Patre, ut Pater eſt, minor dicitur; quoniam Origine 


eſt poſterior: non autem ut Deus, hoc eſt ratione Divinitatis, &c. To 
which he adds : Hoc ſi ante oculos habemus, facile veteres illos Patres in Con- 


cordiam vocabimus, qui vel ſecum ipſi, vel cum aliis conflictari videntur. 


De Trin. p. 74. col. 2. 
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nite, and two other finite and dependent Gods : but ſtill St. Cy. 
ril, &c. tho holding indeed a Co- equality of Nature and Sub- 
ſtance in the Divine Hypoſtaſes, yet maintain'd a Subordina- 
tion or areal Diſtin&tion of Order between them; infomuch 
that had St. Cyril underſtood the Platonicks, and the Doctor 


bim, no material Diſagreement as to the thing would have 


been found between one and tother. But methinks the Doc- 
tor ſtrains and miſconſtrues the words he cites from & st. Cyril 
in particular, when in explaining his Senſe of the Homoouſiotes 


of the Divine Perſons, which he intimates was the only 


thing wanting in the Platonicks to make them compleatly 
orthodox, he ſays, there muſt be underſtood to be one Na- 
ture of the Godbead in them all, and conſequently no ſuch 
Gradation between them, as would infer a natural Diverſity : for 


this the Doctor interprets of a ſpecifical Unity, and ſo not ex- 


cluſive of a numerical Diverſity of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, 
but of ſpecifick only; and by conſequence that they differ'd, 


according to this Father, juſt as three co-ordinate, indepen- 


dent and abſolutely co-equal Individuals in the ſpecifick Nature 
of Humanity. Whereas beſides that the words: which he al- 
ledges do not imply this, moreover to prove that this was not 
his meaning, he elſewhere declares quite the contrary, ſaying, 
That A tho the Son is equal to the Father as to bis Subſtance, and 


altogether like him, yet he terms bim greater, as having no Prin- 


ciple; whereas in this reſpect be bimſelf has a Principle, in that 
he is from the Fatber and again, ſays || he, the Father is 
term'd greater, as being the Principle of the co- eternal Generation. 
And indeed the ground of the Doctor's miſtaking the Senſe 
both of him and the reſt appears to have been this, that they 
having ſometimes made a compariſon between the Divine 
Hypoſtafes and three individual Men, the Doctor carries this 
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further than they meant it: while they attending only to 
what the Divine Hypoſtaſes agreed in, and not to that in which 
they differ'd, made the compariſon, firſt in oppoſition to 
Sabellius, that as Individuals are indeed diverſe, ſo are the Hy- 
poſtaſes really diſtinguiſh'd ſomewhat like em; and ſecondly 
againſt Arius, that as three individual Men are equally Man, 
ſo the three Divine Hypoſtaſes are equally and alike God, 
and that one individual God, becauſe the Godhead is but one. 
But beyond this they did not go, ſo as to make a Diverſity of 
Subſtance, or a Co-ordination and Independence of the Di- 
vine Hypoſtaſes, as there is between three individual Men. 


Well but you'll ſay, whatever the antient Fathers thought, 


ſtill it is enough for my purpoſe, that is, to prove the Doctor 


himſelf to be a Favorer of Arianiſm, that he denying the 


Perſons to be co-ordinate, and withal making co. equal ſynony- 


mous to co-ordinate, mult therefore needs have held *em to be 


unequal, which is the point you debate. Anſw. It is you, 


and not Dr. Cudworth, that confound equal in ſome ſenſe or as 
referring only to the Subſtance, with co-ordinate, he making 


only that which is abſolutely and in all ſenſes equal, to be ſo, as 


this excludes all manner of Inequality, and even that of Order : 


which latter however it is certain that the Doctor aſſerts in 


reference to the Divine Hy poſtaſes, tho ſtill withal a Co- 
equality of Eſſence in them; for, ſays he, This Eſſence of 
© the Godhead that belongeth alike to all the three Hy poſta- 


* ſes, being as all other Eſſences perfectly indiviſible, it 


« might well be affir m'd, according to Platonick grounds, 


< that all the three Divine Hypoſtaſes (tho having ſome Sub- 


© ordination in them) yet in this ſenſe are co-equal, they 
* being all truly and alike God or uncreated &. Nay, ſo far is 


this diſtinction of Order between the Divine Hypoſtaſes as 
ſuch, by reaſon of the Auctority of one and the Origination 
of the others, from making a Diviſion or Inequality of Nature 
in them, that according to the ꝶ Doctor and the Platoniſts 
alſo, without it there could be no Trinity, which were not 


* Int. Syſt. p. 597. toward the top. 
8 + P. 590. at bottom, &c. 596. toward the top. 
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a Tritheiſm, and otherwiſe three Divine Perſons muſt needs be 
three co-ordinate Gods, Whereas allowing a Diverſity of Oy. 
der, but not of Duration and Eſſence, the Doctor ſtill falls in 
with the Creed of Athanaſius, ** That in this Trinity none is 
« afore or after other, none is greater or leſs than another, but 
< the whole three Perſons are co-eternal together and co. equal. 
But no, you'll ſay, 'tis plain from the Dockor's own mouth, 
that he denies that Co- equality of the Divine Perſons, which 
is aſſerted in the Creed aſcrib'd to Athanaſius; and therefore 
ſeems to reject the ſaid Creed as ſpurious and novel, if not 
as heterodox; when having mention'd that Inequality of Per- 
| ſons, which he before aſlerted, he does not ſuppoſe that Creed 
(as appears from the Connection) to ſquare with this Doc- 
trine, as neither indeed, according as ſome at leaſt under- 
ſtand it, with the genuine Writings of Athanaſius himſelf, he 
telling us to this purpoſe, ** * For as for that Creed commonly 
„ calld Athanaſian, this was written a long time after by 
« ſome other hand. Anſw. In the firſt place I grant, that 
he does indeed look on the aforeſaid Creed as ſpurious and 
novel; and this is no more than other Learned Men have 
done, whom yet we have no ground to ſuſped, as willing to 
betray or any way to weaken the Catholick Faith. Thus for 
inſtance it is plac'd by ꝶ one as a modern Writing, no higher 
than the eighth Century; agreeably to what || Dr. Cave has 
written of it, he reckoning it among the ſpurious Writings 
of Atbana/ius, and giving theſe Reaſons for it:“ Becauſe. 
% neither Athanaſius himſelf nor any other Writer of the 
following Ages before Theodulphus Aurelianenſis in his Book 
de Spiritu Sancto, p. 72. makes any mention of it; nor did 
ce it prevail in the Chriſtian Churches till the Year 1000, nor 
« was univerſally noted, before it was cited in way of Teſti- 
« mony or inartificial Proof, under the name of Athanaſius, 
by the Legats of Gregory the Ninth, about the Year 1233. 


oa 6 
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* Int. Syſt. p. 620. + The Author of the Animadverſious upon Dr. 
Sherlock's Book, entitled, A Vindication of the Holy and Everbleſled Tri- 


nity, c. p. 257- EC - 
In Eccleſ. Scriptor. Hiſt. Lit. P. 146. fo which purpoſe more may be ſeen 
in his Life of Athanaitus, ſed, 6. n. 10. 
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* in a Diſputation held at Conſtantinople. And further he 
« tells vs, *tis probable that it was compil'd by Vigilius Tap- 
e ſenſis, was turn'd at length into Greek, and lay hid a great 
« while in the Archives of the Churches, Which Conjec- 
« ture is ſtrengthen'd and more likely to be true, becauſe, 
« ſays. he, Theodulphus Aurelianenſis Cites this Creed ont of 
% thoſe very Books once aſcrib'd to Atbanaſius, which are 
now moſt certainly known to be thoſe of Vigilius T; apſenſis; 
« and which therefore have been antiently join'd in one Vo- 
%“ lume with Vigilius's Books againſt Neſtorius and Eutyches, 
But neither after all does Dr. Cudworth plainly reje& this 
Creed as heterodox, tho novel, unleſs it be (as indeed by the 


Connection he ſeems to inſinuate) according to the private 


Senſe of ſome, who ſuppoſe the Co-equality of the Perſons 
there mention'd to be abſolute and in all reſpets ſuch, ſo as 
to exclude even a Subordination of the ſecond and the third. 
As to which I ſay, that if there be any (tho know not that 
there are, at leaſt among thoſe who are juſtly reputed Ortho- 
dox) that do this, he deſervedly finds fault with and diſſents 
from their Miſconſtruction of that Creed: but as for the Creed 
it ſelf, when rightly conſtru'd, that is, agreeably to the ge- 
nuine Writings of Athanaſius, whom he ſtiles * the very Rule 
of Orthodoxality in this point, he utters nothing diſreſpectful- 
ly of it, or which reflects on the uſage of it in the Church; 
but rather the contrary, he not denying it in this ſenſe to be 
at leaſt Athanaſian, and to ſavor of the Doctrine, tho it was 
„not expreſly written by the Hand of Athanaſius himſelf; he 
I telling us, “ That it at firſt deriv'd its Authority either 
« from his Name, or was look'd on as an Epitome and A- 
4 bridgment of his Doctrine, and thence concluding, that 
it ought to be interpreted according to the Tenor of that 
« Doctrine, contain'd in the genuine Writings of Atbanaſuus - 
“ and thus by conſequence mult it needs ſhare in the Doctor's 
% Approbation of him; of whom, ſays he, we can think 
„ no otherwiſe, than as a Perſon highly inſtrumental and 
% ſerviceable to the Divine Providence for the preſerving of 
* the Chriſtian Church, from lapſing by Arianiſm into a kind 
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of paganick and idolatrous Chriſtianity, in religiouſly wor. 
< ſhipping thoſe which themſelves concluded to be Creatures, 
« and by means of whom eſpecially the Doctrine of the Tri- 
„ nity, which before fluuated in ſome looſe Uncertainty, 
© came to be more punQually ſtated and ſettled. us. 
Thus I have got thro the crouded Huddle of the ninth 
Objection, and what by the way was incidental to it, and ſeen 
how very unjuſtly Dr. Cudworth is charg'd with any thing 
like Arianiſm, of which beſides he conſtantly declares the 
utmoſt Abhorrence and Deteſtation, And upon the whole, 
I make no queſtion but that the antient and modern Church, 
and in particular Dr. Cudworth, are agreed in this point, that 
the three Perſons of the Godhead are co-eternal together and 
co-equal, notwithſtanding that there is a kind of Priority and 
Poſteriority, or a diſtinction of Order between them; the Doc- 
tor, agreeably to the Catholick DoQrine, thus gloſling on 
thoſe words of the aforeſaid Creed with D. Petavius, 
« * That no Perſon of the Trinity is greater or leſs than 
ce other in reſpe& of the Eſſence of the Godhead, becauſe 
< the true Godhead, as was before obſery'd, can be no where 
cc greater or leſs, but that notwithſtanding there may be 
« ſome Inequality in them, as they are this or that Perſon, 
10 Object. What then, you'll have it, that the Trinity of the 
Schools, that is, of the preſent Church, is the ſame with that 
of the Fathers and of Dr. Cudworth, who plainly eſpouſes the 
latter? And if fo, you make no doubt but you have caught 
me now; foraſmuch as the Dodor has largely and clearly prov'd 
the contrary T. Anſw. The Doctor is fo far from having done 
this clearly, that indeed all his Arguments (as we have before 
ſeen) do not really at all, but only ſeemingly prove it, he uſing 
ſome ambiguous Terms apparently making for that purpoſe, 
tho not in earneſt meant ſo by him, as we find, when the true 
Senſe of 'em comes to be unfolded, „ 
11 Objec. In earneſt, you'll ſay? do you pretend to have a 
ſurer Key to his Meaning than his own Words? Anſw. The 
Doctor, I ſay, it muſt needs be own'd, is ſomewhat unwary 
and inconſiſtent in his Words; and therefore I do not ſo 
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＋ P. 399. f Conſiderat. on Explicat. Ec. p. 10. col. 1. 
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much gueſs at his Meaning from ſome particular Expreſſions 
dropt here and there, and ſeemingly tending this or that 
way, as from what appears to be his main Drift, and agrees 
with the Tenour of his Doctrine elſewhere; and not from 
ours or other Mens, but from what upon the whole may be 
reaſonably infer'd to have been his own ſenſe of thoſe Ex- 
preſſions; which, if we candidly and thorowly examine em, 
do not prove any real diſagreement in Doctrine, as to the 
point in hand, between the antient and modern Church in 
general, or between one or t'other and himſelf in particular. 
132 Objeck. Well but, you'll fay, we are now ſpeaking 
more eſpecially of the Doctor, and therefore tis enough for 
the purpoſe, that be at leaſt thought otherwiſe, he openly 
declaring a Diſagreement between the antient and modern 
Church, and withal profeſſedly ſiding with the antient, muſt 
be concluded to differ in his Judgment from the modern: 
thus, not to inſiſt upon Concluſions deducible from Terms 
that are equivocal or doubtful, he tells us plainly, ** * That 


4 there is a manifeſt diſagreement betwixt the Platonick Tri- 


« nity as declar'd (which he avers to be agreeable to that of 
the firſt Chriſtians, and accordingly expreſſes his Approba- 
tion of it) and the now-receiv'd Doctrine of the Chriſtian 
„Church; ſays T, That this is a thing ſo unqueſtionably 
evident, as that it can by no means be diſſembled, pallia- 


** ted or excus d: by which laſt word he at once implies the 


** modern Church to be juſtly blamable herein; and accor- 
dingly yet further goes on to cenſure its Doctrine as novel and 
contradictory, ſaying, That as this Trinity, that is, the 
Doctrine taught by ſome of the Fathers touching the three Di- 
vine Hy poſtaſes as agreeing in one ſpecifical Eſſence of the God- 
*© head, came afterwards to be decry d for Tritheiſtick; in the 
room thereof ſtarted there up that other Trinity of Per- 
** ſons numerically the ſame, or having all one and the ſame 
{© ſingularexiſtent Eſſence; a Doctrine, ſays he, which ſeem- 
eth not to have been own'd by any publick Authority in 
© the Chriſtian Church, ſave that of the Lateran Council 
* only, And having * intimated, that the, word Homo- 
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tlheſe Expreſſions, implies a Contradiction, and therefore is not 
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on ſios was never apply d by Greek Writers to denote any other 

than things at leaſt numerically differing, he adds, * nor 
indeed is it likely, that the Greek Tongue ſhould have any 
« Name for that, which neither isa thing in Nature nor falls 
* under human Conception, that is, according to his Senſe of 


ſo much as poſlible ; meaning herein the Trinity of the Schools 
and preſent Church, or the Doctrine of three Hypoſtaſes 
agreeing in one numerical Eſſence; and thence inferring, that 
the antient Fathers muſt have apply'd that Term to the Di- 
vine Hypoſtaſes in another ſenſe, ſo as to exclude 'em from 
being one and the ſame numerical Subſtance. Auſw. Here in 
the firſt place I muſt indeed make ſome allowance, as to 
what you ſay of the DoQtor's own Sentiment, and grant that 
he believ'd a real diſagreement between the antient and mo- 
dern Church, and accordingly himſelf inclin'd rather to the 
one than the other. However I engage to keep my hold faſt, 
and, whatever the Doctor believ'd or thought of the antient and 
modern Church, ſtill to maintain, as in the long run you'll 
find me do, what I before advanc'd, namely, that the. Belief 
of both theſe, and alſo of himſelf as touching a Trinity in 
Unity, was at the bottom the very ſame ; and the only reaſon 
why he thought otherwiſe, was purely thro a Miſconſtruc- 
tion or want of reconciling ſome logical Terms and Phraſes 
made uſe of in this caſe by one and other. For how is it 
he goes about to make any difference betwixt ?em appear ? 
Why becauſe the modern Church aſſerts and holds one thing, 
that is, * one and the ſame numerical Eſſence or Subſtance of 1 
three Divine Hypoſtaſes, which he tells us the antient deny'd ; 
and denies another, that is, a gradual Subordination in them, 
which the antient held and aſſerted. But this, under favour, 
is only ſaid, and more I preſume than the Doctor can prove. 
As to the firſt Particular, granting that the Antients did not 
expreſly aſſert, yet does it not thence follow that they deny'd 
one and the ſame numerical Eſſence of the Divine Hypoſtaſes ; 
nay, that they really held and believ'd it, is, I think, as unde- 
niable as that they held one God. This has + appear'd as touching 


wo P. 592. T P. 332, Cc. „ 
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the Platonicks in the Body of this Treatiſe, and as touching 
the Fathers of the Church in a foregoing Part of this Intro- 
duction; and with them the Doctor himſelf, as generally he 
appears to do, muſt needs agree in this point, unleſs he held, 
as moſt certainly he did not, a Trinity of Gods, And as to 
the ſecond Particular, I deny it to be the yow-receiv'd Doctrine 
of the truly Chriſtian Church, that there is ſuch an abſolure 
Co-equality of the Divine Perſons, as excludes all manner of 
| Subordination between them; and in this, to name no more, 
' Jappeal to thoſe Learned Divines before-cited, who, [ ſup» 
poſe, may be juſtly look'd on as faithful Mouths not only of 
the antient, but the modern Church, ſuch are Biſhop Pearſon, 
Biſhop Bull, Dr. Cave, &c. And how Dr. Cudworth came to 
think otherwiſe, ſeems to be from this : That being a zea- 
lous Aſſertor of a real Trinity, and withal having confounded 
(as was before obſerv'd) numerical Eſſence with Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſis, he conceiv'd that to aſſert but one numerical Eſſence, 
was in effect to aſſert but one Hypoſtaſis in the Godhead ; and 
that in this ſenſe a Trinity of Perſons having all one and the ſame 
ſingular exiſtent Eſſence, were, according to his Conſtruction 


wiſe ſtill to aſſert three really differing Hypoſtaſes, when they 


the preſent Church, let the Orthodox determine; who diſ- 
tinguiſhing numerical Eſſence, at leaſt in this particular Caſe, 
from Hypoſtaſis, do aſſert three real Hypoſtaſes united in one nu- 


Miſtake of the Doctor made him alſo deny that the preſent 


Church held any Subordination of 'Perſons, there being no 
room at all for this, where there is in reality but one only 


Perſon. Upon this Prejudice he goes on further to expreſs 
his diflike of a Trinity in this ſenſe as novel and upſtart, or ra- 
ther as Sabell;aniſm reviv'd or contradiFory. But by the way 
methinks the Doctor ſhould have given more heed, than 


Council, granting, as before, the eleventh Lateran (tho one 
| T L very 


of theſe Terms, but one and the ſame Perſon; or that other- 


are indeed one, would be to aſſert a Contradiction and utter 
Impoſlibility. But this, whether or no it be the Doctrine of 


merical Eſſence of the Godhead, and herein do they place the 
Myſtery of it. However I add, that this firſt and capital 


he appears to do, to the folemn Decree of a General 
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very * Learned Perſon denies it) to have been ſuch; and 
conſider'd that this did not broach or hand down to Poſte- 
rity any new Doctrine, but only ſome Words expreſſin 
the Doctrine which was before aſſerted; and that to pre- 
vent the like Hereſy for the future with that of Abbot 
Joachim's, it cautiouſly took up and fix d ſuch Terms, as be- 
fore were not ſo uſual, and inſtead of Generical, Specifical or 
Collective, aſſerted a numerical Unity of Eſſence or Subſtance 
in the Divine Hypoſtaſes, which yet does not exclude a real 
Diſtintion of them; but ſtill tho One, they are truly Three; 
not one Hypoſtaſis, but one Eſſence and three Hypoſtaſes - which 
Unity in Trinity, I add, ſuppoſing a Diverſity of ReſpeFs, does 
therefore not imply a Contradiction, or an abſolute Repug- 
nancy to Apprehenſion or Conception that the thing is, tho 
indeed the manner how it is be incomprehenſible. The Monad, 
+ ſays one, being extended even to the Triad, yet ſtill remains a 
Monad; and the Triad collected even to the Monad, ſtill remains 
a Triad; which is a Paradox and very admirable : Nay, || ſays 
Petavius, it even exceeds all Admirability, nor can there be found 
any Parallel to it or what is truly like it. However as this, al- 
beit «unſpeakable and incomprebenſible, yet is a thing in it ſelf not 
impoſſible, but may be, ſo are we ailur'd upon the Divine Teſ- 
timony that it really is; and after all I find, that it is not this 
Trinity in the right ſenſe of it, that the Doctor aſſerts to be 
not a Thing in Nature, and that falls not under human Concep- 
tion, but only a Miſconſtruction of it, as if it ſuppos'd that 
ſeveral things, that is, Hypoſtaſes, were all of them in the 
ſame reſpect one thing or one Hypoſtaſis. But neither, I add, 
even upon this Suppoſition, does he treat the preſent Church 
ſo diſreſpectfully, or ſpeak fo immodeſtly of this its pretended 
abſurd Doctrine, as a certain ** Writer has more than once 


c 


* Bp Stillingfleet in Vindicat. of the Doctrine of Trin. p. 37, 38. of Pref. 

T H words Ne Tertdes n duſois nvepiern ful vet HUS. Y 1 reid 
ute Worddhs gurayouirn wire Ted's. © deb Co. Thalaſſius the Monk 
in Hecatontade, cited by Petavius de Trin. P. 250. col. 1. Ed. Antw. 
Quod omnem Admirabilitatem ſuperat, nec ei quod ſimile fir in ullo 
rerum genere inveſtigari poteſt. De Trin. p. 247. col. 1. 5 

** Nye in Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, P. 29, and again in Inſtitutions 
concerning the Holy Trinity, P. 15. e 
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publickly told us that he does, ſaying, © That he comple- 


« ments us (reckoning himſelf now, I conceive, among the 
« Orthodox) ina very extraordinary manner on our Expli- 
« cation of that Article; he faith, the Scholaſtick Trinity 
« js a pure Jargonry, the Philoſophy of Gotham, and a fan- 
« taſtick Trinity, G. Anſw. When 1 firſt read this 


Charge, I could not perſuade my ſelf, that Dr. Cudworth, fo 


very diſagreeably to his wonted Ingenuity, us'd theſe paultry 
foul Expreſſions ; and upon enquiry 1 found, that he did not, 
and that they no where occur in his whole Writings, Where- 
upon I could not but be very much ſurpris'd at his Opponent's 


| Aſſurance, and that ſo much the more, becauſe upon a fur- + 


ther Enquiry I perceiv'd, that theſe very words, which he 


imputes to the Doctor, * were, I venture to ſay, at firſt. 
coin'd by himſelf, albeit then without a Name; and how at 


length he came to father em on Dr, Cudworth, I conceive it 


might thus happen: there was, you muſt know, a pretty 
long Interval between the Appearance of the Conſiderations on 


the Explications of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and what this 


Writer has ſince produc'd to the preſent purpoſe ; during 
which time, I ſuppoſe that he might frequently dream of 
what he fancy'd at the firſt, that his account of what Dr. 
Cudworth had ſaid of the Trinity was an exact and clear Com- 


pendium not only of his Senſe, but alſo of his very Words 


(tho it was as far from being one as the other) coming at 
length, after I know not what new Revolution of Principles, 
to cite the Doctor upon the occaſion now before us, he thought 


he needed go no further than his own Abſtract; and thus 


very probably it came to paſs, that having firſt ſet up a Mercury 
with his own hands, he then, like ſportful Boys, fell a throw- 
ing ſtones at it, tho intending to hit, at leaſt in Hie, the 
Learned Doctor. Strange, that he ſhould charge him with 
thoſe very Words, which he never once utter'd ! nay words 
of his own Invention! and afterwards make thoſe very 
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In Conſideration of Dr, Cudworth's Explication of the Doctrine of the 


Trinity, p. 15. col. 2, &c. 3 | . 
T The Confideracions being publiſh'd in 1693. the Doctrine of the Holy Tri- 
nity in 1701, and the Inſtitutions concerning the ſame in 1703, 
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Words, becauſe immodeſt and outrageous, a frequent ground 
of Cavil at him! And which is more again, the very Thin 
which he cenſures and condemns in Dr. Cudworth, he himſe 


before * had emphatically, and with a far worſe Meaning ut- 
ter'd in the very ſame words! er * 


13 Objeck. But here the Unitarian nicks the opportunity, 
and ſtarting up with Joy as if he had got ſome precious 
Booty, and no leſs Friend than Dr; Cudworth on his fide, tells 
us, that if a Man of his Parts and Learning could not get 
clear of the Briars, as touching the Doctrine either of the 
Antients or Moderns, he looking on the former as ſetting 
forth a Trinity of Gods, and the latter a Trinity only of Names 
or Modes or inadequate Conceptions of one God; it may be, that 
as he ſaw no juſt ground for, he indeed beliey'd no Trinity 
at all, that is, no real Three in One. Anſw. No, hold there; 
the moſt that can be concluded from this is, that it may be 
he ſuppos'd both Fathers and Schoolmen to have ventur'd too 
far towards an Explication of what is confeſſedly inexplica- 
ble; and ſo with St. Athanaſius, to thoſe that wonder and 
would fain know hom Three can be One, and One Three, he 
would make this Reply: -+O Fools, and without Underſtanding, 
why do you not ceaſe from your Curio he enquiring no further 
after a Trinity, and only believmg that there is a Trinity? This 
perhaps he reckon'd was all that the Scripture declar'd of 
this Article, of which without this Declaration we could have 
known nothing at all; and that conſequently, they who venture 
beyond the Verge of this Light, mult needs be in the dark, 
at once bewilder'd in their Conceptions, and deſtitute of 
Words to expreſs themſelves, To which purpoſe may this 
of St. Auſtin be apply d, If Jeſus Chriſt has kept ſome things 
_ cloſe, who of us ſhall ſay, that they are this or that ? or if 5 


* To ſay that the Perſons are or ſubſiſt in one ſelf-ſame Eſſence or Sut-- 
| fhance in Number, is Fargonry in Philoſophy. And again he tells us, That no 

Philoſophy, bur that of Gotham, will allow, that one intelligent Subſtance 
can be more than one Perſon. In Confiderat, on Dr. Cudworth's Explicar. ot 
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does ſay it, yet how will be prove it? This, I ſappoſe, might 
be A a reaſon for uttering himſelf fo — — 
and waveringly, whether for or againſt either this or that Hy- 
potheſis concerning the Manner of a Trinity in Unity: but 
however that he held the thing, and ſtill believ'd a Trinity in 
Theſe, may, I think, be infer d from his daring, for its ſake, to 
oppoſe what he look'd on as the now-receiv'd Doctrine of the 
ChriſtianChurch ; touching which, tho he was indeed miſtaken 
and ſo far blamable, yet methinks his Zeal for the Truth of 
the Article is herein remarkable and to be commended : and 
this may ſuffice to turn the Scale againſt the Unitarian, and 
to ſhew that the Doctor really believ'd a Trinity in Unity; 
but now moreover to weigh it down quite on this fide, and 
bring off the Doctor in Peace and Concord with the univerſal 
Church, I add, that he directly expreſs'd himſelf to this pur- 
poſe, and thatinſuch a way and words as, I ſay, come up 
to the Doctrine taught both by the antient and modern 
Church; and particularly having taken up the very Forms 
made uſe of by the latter, theſe, whatever he may ſeem to drop 
_ otherwiſe elſewhere, he often approves and ſtiffly adheres to 
as the moſt proper. In general & he declares his unſhaken Be- 
lief and firm Aſſurance of the Truth of the whole Chriſtian Doc- 
trine 3 and Þ bis devout Veneration for all the Scripture Myſterys; 
and in particular for the Article of the Trinity, as appears 
from the Tenor of his Doctrine about it: inſomuch that he goes 
ſo far as to ſay, that if we will be Chriſtians, we muſt needs be- 
lieve a Trinity, and * that the whole Frame of Chriſtianity is built 
thereupon; and further he declares in what ſenſe he believ'd 
it: Firſt, © ++ That it was not a Trinity of mere Names or 

« Words, nor of partial Notions and inadequate Concep- 
< tions of one and the ſame thing, which was plainly con- 
* demn'd by the Chriſtian Church in Sabellius and others; but 
a Trinity of Hypoſtaſes, Subſsſtences or Perſons. Secondly, 
ce that tho in the Chriſtian Trinity the ſecond. Hypoſtaſis or 
© Perſon be begotten from the firſt, and the third proceed 
e both from the firſt and the ſecond, yet are neither this ſe- 
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&« cond nor third Creatures. Thirdly, that theſe three Zypo: 
ce ſtaſes or Perſons are truly and really one God. On one hand 
he tells us againſt Sabellius, * That the Indiviſibility of the Tri. 
nity is not ſo to be underſtood, as if three were not three in it; 
neither + muſt it be thought that the whole Trinity in one after the 
very ſame manner that each fingle Perſon thereof is in it ſelf one, 
for then would there be a Trinity alſo in each Perſon; nor again, 
that it is ſo call'd undivided, as if three were not three in it 
(which were to make the Myſtery contemptible ) but becauſe all the 
three Hypoſtaſes or Perſons are indiviſibly and inſeparably united to 
each other, as the Sun and the Splendor, and are really but one God 
foraſmuch as the Eſſence of the Godhead, ſays he, being abſolute 
Perfection, can admit of no .Diviſion or Degrees: which latter 
Expreſſion, beſides what we have before ſeen of the mat- 
ter, ſhews on the other hand his great abhorrence of Tri- 
theiſm and Avianiſm, of either three co-ordinate Gods or of one 
only properly ſo call'd, and two others inferior to him in Na. 
ture; and therefore reckoning it a fault in the Pagans, that 
they term'd their Hypoſtaſes, Principles or Gods, he adds, that 
this is yet leſs allowable in Chriſtians, notwithſtanding that when 
we ſpeak of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy Ghoſt ſeve- 
rally, we confeſs each of them to be God . Accordingly, as! 
ſaid, 'tis obſervable, that he never once expreſly calls em 
three diſtin Subſtances, but with the Schools FF three Hypoſta- 
ſes, Subſiſtences or Perſons. And further how a Trinity in this 
ſenſe (which is that of the preſent Church) may conſiſt with 
the Unity, he very well argues, ſaying, ||| We grant in- 
te deed that there can be no inſtance of the like Unity or 
% Oneneſs found in any created Beings; nevertheleſs we 
©« certainly know from our very ſelves, that it is not impoſ- 
« ſible for two diſtinã Subſtances, that are of a very different 
„ kind from one another, the one incorporeal, the other 

&« corporeal, to be ſo cloſely united together, as to become 
a one Animal and Perſon; much leſs therefore ſhould it be 
« thought impoſſible for theſe three Divine Hypoſtaſes to be 
« one God. RT bo WR, I think, *twill not be de- 
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ny'd, that the Doctor believ'd. a Trinity, and that in ſuch 4 
ſenſe to be three and one, as the Church heretofore and ſtill 
indeed believes; and whoſe Belief therefore if at any time he 
ſeem to diſapprove of, it is in words only, thro (I venture 
to ſay) a Miſconſtruction of it, he taking, as we have ſeen, the 
Trinity of the Schools and the modern Church to be either 
Sabelliani ſm, in that the Perſons of it are monoouſian, and make 
in effect no Trinity at all, or, if ſtill pretended to be a real 
Trinity, it is an Impoſlibility and Contradiction; that is, ac- 
cording to his meaning, for one numerical Eſſence by which he 
underſtands Hypoſtaſis, to be three real Hypoſtaſes. However 
this, I ſay, was not the true, but only the miſtaken Doctrine 
of the Church and the Schools; the real Doctrine is, That 
in one and the ſame Divine Eſſence there are three truly diſtintt 
Hypoſtaſes, and to this Dr, Cudworth will heartily aſſent. Ac- 
cordingly we find him cenſuring thoſe who hold it to be Non- 
ſenſe and Contradiction, he ſubjoining this to the place laſt 
voted : © * We ſhall conclude here with confidence, that 
de the Chriſtian Trinity, tho there be much of Myſtery 
« jn it, yet is there nothing at all of plain Contradiction to 
the undoubted Principles of Human Reaſon, that is, of 
© Impoſlibility to be found therein, as the Atheiſts would 
pretend, whocry down all for Nonſenſe and abſolute Im- 
e poſſibility, which their dull Stupidity cannot reach to, or 
ce their infatuated Minds eaſily comprehend, and therefore 
e even the Deity it ſelf. Nay he juſtly endeavours to ſhame 
all thoſe, who tho having the Light of Revelation before %em, 
yet disbelieve or ſlight this Article in the true ſenſe of it, by 
the Example of ſuch as having no other Guide but Natural 
Reaſon, yet providentially, as he thinks, aſſented ta it; 
ſaying, © + That whereas bold and conceited Wits, precipi- 
ce tantly condemning the Doctrine of the Trinity for Non- 
© ſenſe, abſolute Repugnancy to human Facultys and Impoſ- 
« ſibility, have thereupon ſome of them quite ſhaken off 
„ Chriſtianity and all reveal'd Religion, profeſſing only 
« Theiſm; others have fruſtrated the Deſign thereof by pa- 
ganizing it into Creatyre-Worſhip or Idolatry: this igno- 
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e rant and conceited Confidence of both may be retunded 
« and confuted from hence, becauſe the moſt ingenious and 
acute of all the Pagan Philoſophers, the Platoniſts and 
. Pythagoreans, who had no biaſs at all upon their Facultys, 
& but followꝰd the free Sentiments and Dictates of their own 
e minds, did notwithſtanding not only entertain this Tri- 
<« nity of Divine Hy poſtaſes, eternal and uncreated, but 
cc vere alſo fond of the Hypotheſis, and made it a main Fun- 
« damental of their Theology. And again he * reckons, 
< That to conclude, that whatſoever any man's ſhallow Un- 
% derſtanding cannot eaſily conceive and fully comprehend, 
“c js therefore to be expung'd out of the Catalogue of Be- 
é ings, is the Reaſon or rather Infidelity of the Anti- 
« Trinitarians. f 5 8 
14 Objeck. Well but after all, you'll ſay that the Doctor 
relates and does not diſapprove of a Platonitk Notion, 
„ That the three Divine Hypoſtaſes are only three Attri- 
< bytes, infinite Goodneſs, infinite Wiſdom, and infinite 
% power and Love; as they are obvious in the Deity, and 
<& firſt come under our inadequate Conception. Axſw. I re- 
member indeed, that an injudicious Collector cites this (tho 
he miſtook the Page of the Intellectual Syſtem) as from Dr. 
Cud worth: but granting that agreeably to this he did not 
diſapprove, yet does it not thence follow, that he approv'd 
of it; or if he did, how came he then after the Platonicks 
ſtill to term them Hypoſtaſes or Subſiſtences of one Divine EC. 
ſence ? Theſe very words imply them not to be barely in- 
adequate Conceptions or Qualitys of the Godhead. Why 
this, you'll ſay, ** He did agreeably to Plato, who 
„ himſelf was forc'd to do ſo, that he might pleaſe a 
% ſuperſtitious Mob, that is, to make as many Hypo- 
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VVV ule ik 3 
I Les trois 5 des Platoniciens, dit il, ne ſemblent effectivement 
etre autre choſe qu une infinie Bonte, une infinie Sageſſe, & une infinie 
puiſſance & Amour. In Le Plaroniſme devoile, p. 65. Engliſh Edition, call d 
Platoniſm unveil'd, P. 23. col. 1. 1 | 
| Gie = inſlead f $91. in both Editions, SES 
Ar Pour plaire a la Populace ſuperſtirieuſe il fut oblige de faire autant 
a Hypoſtaſes & des Dieux, qu il avoir trouvè de Perfections dans le Createur 
du Monde, Oc. Le Plat. dev. P. 63. 
e <« ſtaſes 
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« ſtaſes and Gods, as he had diſcever'd Perfettions in the 
% World's Creator; z in hott, that he might ſafely philoſo- 
e phize about the Origin of the World; he found it needful 
<« jngeniouſly and cunningly to foign a Genealogy of Gods, a 
Father, a Son begotten, and a third proceeding from theſe 
ce two and ſo to turn the whole Coſmogony into a mere Theo- 
„ gony. But this, 1 believe, is more than you can prove: what 
vou urge from proclus is not of force to do it; or if it were, 
(granting his Teſtimony ef Plato to be good) yet this will not 
be granted; foraſmuch as he according to the Doctor, was 
far from being a genuine Platoniſt, and therefore will not his 
word ſuffice to warrant that this or that Doctrine was Plato's. 
And much leſs, as you ſuppoſe, does the Doctor himſelf here 
fall in with yon, or ſet forth what you ſay as Plato's Sentiment. 
You prerend that the Trinity of the Philoſophers was the 
mere reſult of Contemplation or Conſideration of the Ori- 
gin of the World, and thus came to be conceiv'd by thoſe 
deep Thinkers the Platonicks, © * Who held the World not 
« to be eternal and unbegotten, but that the fupreme Father, 
„ inclin'd by a diſpoſition of Goodneſs, had begotten it by his 
« Miſdom, and fill'd it with his Power. As to which I ſay, 
that the Platoniſts, according to Dr. Cudworth, held one ſu- 
preme God, and at once three ſeveral Hypoſtaſes in this one God, 
to which they apply'd the diſtintive Characters of infoit N 
Goodneſs," infinite Wiſdom, and infinite power; like as Chriſtians 
have thoſe of creating, redeeming, and ſandGifying, to Father, 

Son and Holy Ghoſt, reſp hetively as ſuch: 2 Pha he not 
ſeriouſly aſſerted thele Divine Hypoſtiſes as things becher io 
call'd, yet not as three Gods, how came he then to make on- 
ly a Trinity of them, ſince many other capital Per fections 
N plainly: conceivable in the Deity? or if he meant that 
they ſhould paſs for Gods, that ſo he might ſooth the People, 
why needed he to feign this ſet number of 'em, ſince he had 

ſufficiently done the former, by aſſerting in good earneſt, 
as che Doctor has ſhewn, many other inferior Gods; nor 
needed he, as is inſinuated, to put on this mask, leſt he ſhould 

inen the Fate of Sooravee, flince- this Philoſopher, 45 he has | 
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1 The Vitroduct ion. 
likewiſe ſhewn, was not taken off, as tis commonly thought, 
for aſſerting but one, and denying a Plurality of Gods, but for 
ſome other thing. And however paganically and unwarily he 
ſometimes call'd his Divine Hypoſtaſes Gods, Principles, Cc. 
yet ſtill as he held 'em to be but one God, by this he only 
meant that as ſuch, they were at once really diſtin from 
each other, and that not as inadequate Conceptions or Qua- 
litys, but true Hypoſtaſes or Subſiſtences. This is the Doc- 
tor*s Senſe of the matter, touching which you your ſelf do 
alſo make this Conceſſion, that * be ſaw the End and Scope of this 
Myſtery but then add, that you have not ſeen his End or 
Scope in ſetting it forth; or rather, to make it ſquare with 
your own Hypotheſis, you have deſignedly miſrepreſented ir. 
For whereas the Doctor does indeed more than once ſay, 
That the three Platonick Hypoſtaſes ſeem to be really no- 
te thing elſe but infinite Goodneſs, infinite Wiſdom, and infinite 
« active Love and Power; he adds moreover, what you have 
curtail'd and chopt off for your purpoſe, that they under- 
ſtood 'em not as mere Qualitys or Accidents, but as ſubſtantial 
Things; by which I have ſhewn, agreeably to his Doctrine 
elſewhere, that he meant Hypoſtaſes or Subſiſtences as 
ſuch, in way of contradiſtinQion to the Eſſence or Subſtance of 
the Godhead : ſo far was the Doctor himſelf, or even the Pla- 
zonicks, according to him, from favouring that looſe Principle 
of yours, that the Trinity is only three Attributes or inadequate 
Conceptions of the Deity. 5 3 
And now, I think, I may venture to pronounce, that 
whatever the Doctor's words were, or however he miſcon- 
ſtru'd the Words of others, he really believ'd a Trinity, and 
this in the ſenſe of the univerſal Church from the earlieſt 
Times even to this day; and that not the + very Platoniſts, 
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* Le Dr. Cudworth a vu le fin de ce Myſtere. Le Plat. dev, p. 65. | 
+ And touching this Point, even Monſieur Le Clerc will tahe his and my part 
this far: That upon the ſuppoſition of the Trath of what the Doctor aſſerts, 
| That Pythagoras and Plato deriv'd their Doctrine of the Trinity from the Wri- 

ines of the Hebrews, they muſt have held one numerical Subſtance of the Divine | 
Perſons .; becauſe the Hebrews, he tells in, were Unitatis numericæ Numinis 
vehementes ſemper Propugnatores. Ars CritIc. vol. 3. P. 238, 239. 
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according to him, and much lefs he himſelf was a Tritheiſt: 
but abſolutely denying three Gods, whether co-ordinate and 
co equal, or ſubordinate and unequal, he went with the an- 
tient Fathers in a middle way between Sabellianiſm and. Aria- 
niſm; that is, he aſſerted three really diſtin Hypoſtaſes in the 
Godhead, yet ſtill withal one God, and ſo fell in both with the 
antient and modern Church. And thus after all, his only 
ſeeming Failure was purely in words: however what he fays 
one while may render him ſuſpected of Tritheiſm, yet as we 
have ſeen, what he ſays another while exempts him from 
that charge, and gives ground for quite the contrary ſuſ- 
picion : not that I think his very Faith was verſatile and really 
fluctuating, but his apparent turning to this way or that, 
and after all his ſeeming diſlike'of either Doctrine of the 
Trinity, whether that of the Antients or Moderns, proceeds 
purely from words made uſe of by them or put in their mouths 
by -himſelf, or from his miſconſtruction of them; and 
not from} any real diſagreement about the thing it ſelf. 
Wherefore making allowance for ſome capital Miſtakes of 
Terms; as the confounding of generical and ſpecifical with 
common Eſſence,” of Divine Hypoſtafis with individual or nume- 
rical Eſſence, of numerical Difference with that of ſuch things 
as may barely be number'd in ſome reſpect, tho their Eſſence be 
one and the ſame, &c. allowing this, 1 ſay, I do not find but the 
antient Fathers, the modern Church and Dr. Cudworth agreed 
in Senſe and believ'd the ſame thing, that is, were real Tri- 
nitarians, yet ſo as neither to be Tritheifts nor Arians. BY 
Having thus far done what Juſtice I could to Dr. Cudworth's 
Doctrine and Belief of a Trinity in Unity, I proceed now to 
mention another of his Digreſſions, which likewiſe I muſt not 
paſs by without ſome Reflections. Now this alſo is about an 
important Article of Chriſtian Faith, namely the Reſur- 
rection of the Body, from p. 794 to 799 of the True Intellec- 
tual Syſtem. It ſeems to have been occaſion'd by the Doctor's 
great Indulgence of himſelf in Platonick Notions 3, according 
to the way of which Philoſophy, having endeavour'd to ſhew 
from Reafons and Authoritys, both Chriſtian and Pagan, 
that the Soul, tho confeſſedly ſpiritual in it ſelf, yet never 


exiſts without ſome Vebicle or Body, at leaſt an c_—_— or 
gd fiery 
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figry one, he thenee takes an opportunity to mention a fur- 
ther Cor roſpoodence and Agreement between Chriſtianity and 
the old Philaſonict Cnbala, in that the former likewiſe ſup. 
pokes, that the higheſ Perfection of our human Souls does 
not conſiſt in being eternal conjoin'd with ſuch groſs Bodys, 
as we have, uncbang'd and unalter d. And this in general, 
aybighere expreſs'd, we can't cantrovert with him: but the 
Pattichlar Account, which he afterwards gives of the Re- 
 Jurreftion-Bodys, ſeems ta be exceptionable. According to 
which it does not appear that he ſuppoſes what the Term Ke. 
ſupredion implies, that is, a Riſing up again of that ſame 
Body; which fell down by Death, but of anotber; in that firſt 
he takes the Compariſon, made by St. Paul, of the dead Body 
to Corn that is ſow'd in the ground, and afterwards, in the 
ordinary courſe of Nature, produces quite another Body, that 
is, as he himfelf expreſſes it, a Stalk and an Ear having many 
Grains with Husks in it; and tbercfare neither in Quantity nor 
Quality the ſame: with that, which was ſon' d under ground; 1 
ſay, he takes this * Compariſon to ga, as they ſay in the 
Sebools, upon four feet, that is, to hold every way parallel, 
and not to be lame in ſome reſpect : and accordingly, that 
the preſent Bady of ours is to be look d upon but as a kind af Seed 
of the Reſurrectian · Body, which therefore ia in ſome ſenſe the ſame, 
and in ſome ſenſe not the ſame. Secondly, The Doctor thinks 
the particular Oppoſit ians, which the Scripture makes betwixt the 
preſent and future: Body, to be very agreeable to thoſe of the old 
Philoſophiek Cabala. And if ſo, tis plain, according to his 
own Account of the ſaid Cabala, that there will not thereafter 
be a Re- union of the ſame Body to the Saul, which is now = 
united to it, but an acceſſion of a Body, either intirely nen 
and different from what it had in this Life, or at leaſt not a 
human Body or one conſiſting of Fleſh, but an ethereal and ſub- 
tle one: and this indeed he afterwards: exprefly acknowledges; 
ſaying, that the future Body of the Righteous, according to the 
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See the true Senſe ef this Compariſon ; That it is, to be taken ſomewhat 
| ia9fly,' fo as not to exclude the Identity of Je Rifing with the dead Body 3 and 
that dhe latter is not properly a Seed of the | former, in Dr. Hody**ReſurreQion 
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Scripture alſo, un well the Ph3sfophith Cabala, wilt be a * h . 
rious, ſplendid, luciform and ffar-Wke Body; which he ſeems 
to under ſtand in a literal ſenſe, and therefore thinks it pro- 
bable, that this future glor ious Reſurrection-· Body is that ꝶ In- 
heritancr of tbe Samts in Light) which the Scripture ſpeaks of. 
Thirdly, From which Term Hberitance, if he under ſtand itt. 
as he ſeems to do, according to the true Propriety of it, he I, 
may again be preſum'd to mean not the ſame Body repoſſeſs'd, 
but one new poſfeſs d or occupy?d, and which we had not be- 
fore. Fourthly, He ſuppoſes the Reſurrebbibn! Body, becauſe 
tetm'd Iſangelical, to be equal in its Nature and Contitionto 
that of Angels; which tho he concludes upon a wrong 
ground, yet fufficientiy ſnews what his meaning is, namely - 
that it will not de a Body of Fle/b, but an ethereal and ſubtle 
one, ſach as he ſuppoſes that the Angels are cloth'd with: 
I ay, tho he concludes this upon a wrong ground, in that it 
is aid, that they who /hall be count ed wort hy to obtain that Life 
and the Reſurrection from the Dead, &c. will be io&yyehor,/ as 
the Angels of God in Heaven ; which our Saviour did not nean 
in reference to the Nature and Subſtance of their Bodys, but 
in regard to Marriage, which was the Subject of the Queſt ion. 

« Had he, ſays one, intended the Nature and Subſtance 
« of their Bodys, or if he had diſlikd the common and re- 
e ceiv'd Opinion touching the Humaneneſs, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
« of the riſing Body, he would not have us'd thoſe words, 
« but ſach as theſe: for in the Reſurrection they neither 
ce marry nor have human Bodys, as your Queſtion ſuppoſes, 
but are, Cc. Fifthly, He takes theſe words of the Apo- 
ſtle in a downright literal ſenſe, that Fleſh and Blood oannot 
inberit the Kingdom of God, ſaying, that this Place is un- 
doubtedly not to be allegoriz'd; by conſequence tis plain, 
that he did not hold the Reſur rection of the ſame Body, be- 
cauſe the Body we now have does really conſiſt of Fleſh and 
Blood and therefore tho the Church indeed 'expounds thefe 
words in a qualify'd ſenſe ; yet does it not do it oaly ſo, as 
the Doctor ſuppoſes, as if it would thence follow, that the 
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happy Reſiurection- Body ſhall be this foul and groſs Body of ours, 
only varniſi d and gilded over on the outſide, it remaining ſtill 
naſty and ſluttiſh within, &c. but ſuch as is to be call'd ſpiri- 
tual, tho indeed conſiſting of Fleſh and Blood; in that it be- 
ing freed from all inordinate Luſts and Paſſions, will, as he 
himſelf words it elſewhere, bear a fit Proportion and Correſpon- 
dency to Souls renew'd in the Spirit of their Mind, or in whom the 
Divine Spirit dwelleth and aGeth. Sixthly, He ſuppoſes the 
Re ſurrection thus often mention d, that is, the Reſurrection 
in a true and proper ſenſe, to anſwer to the aragos C 
ven p ſpoken of in Luke 20. 35. Which does not imply a ri- 
ſing again of the Fleſh or of the very ſame Body, but only a 
Reſubſiſtence or ſecondary State of Men after Death; our Bleſ- 
ſed Saviour not arguing in this place particularly for the Re. 
ſurre@ion of the Body, but in general for a future Exiſtence 
or Immortality after this Life: yet this however again he ex- 
preſly owns to be equivalent to the Chriſtian Reſurrection, 
ſaying, That it is of this Reſurrection only, that St. Paul 
<« treateth in that fifteenth Chapter of his to the Corinthians, 
“e and that it is the veſting or ſettling (he does not ſay the re- 
« inveſting or reſettling) of the Souls of good Men; nor 
again, in the ſame, but ſimply in their glorious, ſpiritual, bea- 
venly and immortal Bodys; he allowing it to be requiſite to the 
Happineſs of Men, that, according to this of the Poet, there 
ſhould be a ſound Mind in a ſound Body. Seventhly, By which 
Body it is further plain, that he does not mean that ſame 
which we now have, becauſe he takes theſe words of Scrip- 
ture in an abſolute ſenſe, that our Souls are not at home here, 
but Strangers and Pilgrims in this terreſtrial Body and earthly 
Manſions as ſuch, in contradiſtinction to quite different ce- 
Jeſtial Bodys, and not to theſe preſent ones, as they are de- 
prav'd, polluted and corruptible, and tending to a State of 
greater Perfection; which makes our * Souls groan within us 
now, waiting for the Adoption, to wit, the Redemption of our 
Bodys, that is, the Deliverance of them from Corruption, 
that this Mortal may put on Immortality, or be cloth'd with its 
Houſe from Heaven, and that Mortality may be ſwallow®d up 
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of Life. Eighthly, He ſuppoſes that the Reſurrection- Bodys 
will anſwer to thoſe, for which our Souls were at firſt intended - 
now, ſays he, our Souls were at firſt intended and deſign'd by 
God Almighty, the Maker of them, for other Bodys, &c. that is, 
than thoſe we now have; and by conſequence, according to 
him, our future ones will be ſuch too, that is, Bodys of ano- 
ther kind and frame, and not made up of Fleſh and Blood, &c. 
All which, I think, is contrary to the general Belief of a 


Reſurrection of the Fleſh, or, as ſome Antients have expreſs'd 


it, this Fleſh, I do not mean this Fleſh with its irregular Ap- 
petites and Paſſions, but as by a new-modelling and Altera- 
tion of it, tho ſtill remaining the very ſame Matter or Sub- 
/tance, it will become regular and ſubject to the Empire of the 
Soul, will be freed from all inordinate Paſſions and Reſtive- 
neſs, from all Pollutions and Deformitys, and made pure and 


lively as that of Adam was, when it firſt came forth from the 


hands of its Creator; and in this ſtate “ its Spring will al- 


© ways have the ſame bent, its Motions will all be equally 
regular, the ſame continual Round of the ſame pure vi- 
„ gorous Spirits, and the ſame Blood moving for ever in a 


e hrisk but even Circulation. And this is all that is meant 


by thoſe lofty Epithets and Similitudes, that the Body will 


be powerful and ſpiritual, and celeſtial and glorious 3 and that 
in it the Righteous ſhall ſhine as the Brightneſs of the Firmament, 
as the Sun and as the Stars for ever and ever; and all that the 


Scripture ſays of our Transformation into the Divine Lite- 


n:ſs, I take to ſignify no more than the aforeſaid even and 
pure, and diſpaſſionate and incorruptible State of the Body, with 


a perfect Refinement of all our Facultys. But however the 


Fleſh, which will be thus purify'd and reſtor'd, will ſtill be 
real Fleſh, and our exalted Bodys true human Bodys : “ For, 
*« ſays a*great Divine of our Church, whatſoever Altera- 
<« tion ſhall be made, ſhall not be of their Nature, but of 


their Condition; not of their Subſtance, but of their Qua- 
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* Bp Pearſon in Expoſition of the Creed, who has elaborately prov'd the 
/ame, p. 381, Cc. of which alſo ſee Dr. Hody in his Reſurrection of the 
ſame Body aſſerted, from p. 108, uſque ad finem ; and Dr, Nicols in his An- 
[wer to the Naked Goſpel, p.69, &c. ws . 1 ; 
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„ But however after all, to do him what Juſtice I can, I ſa 
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& litys. Which Explication, he tells us, is moſt agreeable to 
& the Language of the Scriptures, to the Principles of Re- 
&« ligion, to the conſtant Profeſſion of the Church, againſt 
the Origeniſts of old and the Socinians of late. Thus far 


then I think I may venture to ſay, that the Doctor appears to 
have taken a wrong path by treading in the * ſteps of Ori- 


„gen, whoſe Doctrine was, © That the riſing Body will not 
C ; | 


-< conſiſt of the ſame Subſtance that was bury'd ; and that it 
will not be a Body of Fleſh, but an ethereal one. 


that he ſeems not to be guilty of an Error in ſettled Jode- 


ment and Reſolution, but only of a Self. inconſiſtency, as the 


ſame Origen alſo was; he A as plainly aſſerting the Reſur- 
rection of the ſame numerical Body and Fle/h in ſome places of 
his Works, as in-others he denies it. For thus in like man- 
ner the Doctor at length comes up to a pitch of Orthodoxy, 
when ſeeming to reject the Opinion of thoſe, who, becauſe 


'  $t. Paul calls the happy Reſurrection- Body, that Houſe of ours 


which is from Heaven, are apt to infer from this, that therefore 
it will not be taken out of Graves and Charnel-houſes ;, and that 
there will not be a Reſurrection of the ſame Body, but in ſome 


ſenſe a Reſtitution of the ſame Perſons, © They conceiving, 


„ ſays he, that the Individuation and Sameneſs of mens per- 
„AA ſons does not neceſſarily depend upon the numerical Iden- 
te tity of all the Parts of Matter; becauſe we never conti- 

« nue thus the ſame, our Bodys always flowing like a River, 
e and paſling away by inſenſible Tranſpiration; ſo that we 
© have not all the ſame numerical Matter, and neither more 
4 nor leſs, both in Infancy and in old Age, tho we be for all 
4 that the ſelf ſame Perſons: he ſeeming, I ſay, to reject this 
Doctrine, adds ** in the next place, That according to the 
+ * beſt Philoſophy, which acknowledges no eſſential or ſpe- 
cifical Difference of Matter, the fouleſt and groſſeſt Body, 
« thatis, merely by Motion may not only be chryſtalliz'd, 
« but alſo brought into the Purity and Tenuity of the fineſt 


* See Dr. Hody of the Reſurrection, p. 169. 
+ See Dr. Hody of the Reſurrection, from p. 132 70 170. 
| *OzxeTiezoy nay n 5 reals. FX P. 799. 
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« Ether. And undoubtedly that ſame numerical Body of 
« our Saviour Chriſt, which lay in the Sepulcher, was after 
« its ReſurreQion thus transform'd into a ſpiritual and hea- 
«© yenly Body; the Subtilty and Tenuity whereof appear'd 
« from his entering in when the doors were ſhut, and his 
« yaniſhing out of ſight : however its Glory were for a time 
ce ſuſpended, partly for the better convincing his Diſciples 
© of the Truth of his ReſurreQion, and partly becauſe they 
« were not then able to bear the Splendor of it. We con- 
ce clude therefore, that the Chriſtian Myſtery of the Reſur- 
4 rection of Life conſiſteth not in the Souls being re- united 
« to theſe vile Rags of Mortality, theſe groſs Bodys of ours, 
« ſuch as they now are, but in the having them chang'd into 
« the Likeneſs of Chriſt's glorious Body, and in this Mortal's 
« putting on Immortality. Agreeably to which he ſays alſo 
* elſewhere, ** That tho, as the Doctrine of the Church in- 
ce ſtructeth us, our Bodys ſhall be both ſpecifically and nume- 
« rically the ſame with what they were here; yet notwith- 
«* ſtanding the Scripture tells us, they ſhall be ſo chang'd and 
alter'd in reſpe& of their Qualitys and Conditions, that in 
* that ſenſe they ſhall not be the ſame. Than which Decla- 
rations what can be more orthodox? Wherefore I ſay, that 
the Doctor cannot be juſtly condemn'd as reſolutely and fixed- 
ly heterodox, but can only be charg'd with Self- inconſiſteney, 


which I would much rather impute to Inadvertency than De- 


ſign, Some however may perhaps think it no ſmall fault to 
be off and on, and apparently not well ſettled in a Point of 
ſo great importance; and therefore once for all, in reference 
to this and other places I muſt needs own, as others, I'm cer- 
_ tain, that have read over and thorowly weigh'd the True In- 
tellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe, cannot but do, that whenever 
the Doctor ſpeaks of any thing bordering upon Heterodoxy, he 


either does it by a Proſopopeia and as the Senſe of others; or, if 
he ſpeak in his own Perſon, he introduces what he ſays with an it 


ſeems, and then backs it with the ſtrongeſt Reaſons he has; tho 
in the cloſe he commonly tacks about, and ſays on the other 
fide, it ſeems or ſome would think : ſo that it is hard to gueſs his 
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In Sermon upon 1 Cor. 15. . p. 


88. at the end of the Intellect. Syſtem. 5 
1 2 own 
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own meaning, or at leaſt he can't be warrantably charg'd 
with this or that wrong Sentiment, becauſe he does not ex. 
_ prefly or in Perſon aſſert either one or t'other: And if any 
one ask me, why he does not? this, if 1 could gueſs, is more 
than I would dare to utter of ſo Great and Learned a Man; 
but leſs than this I could not ſay, becauſe, as was before noted 
in reference to the Trinity, many falſe Teachers would fain 
get ſhelter under his Umbrage, and urge his pretended Ay. 
thority and Reaſons in defence of their abſurd and heterodox 
Notions. Hs RI 
Thus J have accounted for and pointed out here even what 
was not to Dr. Cudworth's purpoſe, and therefore in abridging 
his Materials, has been excluded from the Body of this Trea- 
tiſe : withal 1 have made ſome needful Obſervations upon 
thoſe of his Digreſfions, of which, | ſaid, I could not other- 
wiſe juſtify my renewing the mention; and that becauſe [ 
thought they interfer'd either ſeemingly or really with 
- ſound Divinity; and for this I hope my well-meaning Zeal will 
be excus'd.. But further, touching ſome other matters pure- 
ly human, whether hiſtorical or pbiloſophical, that here and 
there occur in the Iutellectual Syſtem ;, and being indeed to the 
purpoſe, yet, if not abſolutely falſe, are at leaſt diſputable: 
theſe, I ſay, I have laid hold of and digeſted in this Book. 
without alteration, as thinking, where | had no religious Ob- 
ligation, it would not become me to oppoſe or reje& what 
had been advanc'd by the Learned Doctor; but rather bare- 
ly to repeat and let it ſtand as it was upon his Authority and 
Reaſons;, However in this place, ſuppoſing that the Reader 
may be curious to know what theſe matters are, and to inter- 
poſe. his Judgment about 'em, I think it not improper to give 
him a taſt of *em, but ſhall leave him to determine on which. 
ſide he pleaſes. dt TO Ie 
Firſt then, whereas * Dr. Cudworth ſeems to: fall in with 
Mr. Selden and Arcerius, that Moſcbus or Mochus the Phoenician, 
ſaid by Poſidonius to have been the firſt Inventor of the Atomi- 
cal Phyſiology, was no other than the celebrated Moſes of 
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the Jews; ſome * Criticks would here put in and ſay, that 
tho it was indeed uſual with the Greeks to confound the Phæ- 
nicians with the Jews, and there be alſo a great reſemblance. 
between Moſchus and Moſcbeb (as the Jews write Moſes) and 
they were both of 'em very antient Names; yet one would 
not think this Moſchus or Mochus to be really Moſes, when 
one conſiders that in the Writings of Moſes and his Succeſſors 
the Prophets, there are not only no Footſteps or Signs of the 
Atomical Hypotheſis, nor even of any part whatſoever of the 
ſpeculative Phyſicks, which ſearches into the Reaſons of na- 
tural Effects. Again, the Egyptians and Phenicians were rich 
and flouriſhing a long while betore the Moſaick Republick was 
eſtabliſh'd ; and it is more probable, that ſuch kind of 

Sciences were invented by them than by the Jews, who make 

no mention of nor any the leaſt alluſion to*em in their Wri- 
tings. And again, this Mochus the Phenician was an Hiſto- 
rian known in the time of Joſephus, who does not confound : 
him with Moſes ; For after having ſpoken in his -þ Fewiſh An- 
tiquitys about the long Lives of the Patriarchs before the 
Flood and thoſe who came a little after *?em, to confirm his 
Hiſtory drawn from Moſes, he cites Manetho, who had writ- 
ten a Hiſtory of Egypt, Beroſus who had written one of the 

_ Chaldeans, and after that Mochus, Heſtiaus, and Ferom the E- 
Zyptian, who had alſo compird one of the Phænicians; which 
ſhews that the Mochus of Joſephus and Athenæus was not, ac- 
cording to the Jewiſh Hiſtorian, the Tame: with Moſes, And | 
this yet further appears from a Paſſage of Tatian the Syrian, - 1 
in his Oration to the Greeks, where, after he had mention'd : | 
the Phenicians, he ſpeaks in this manner: There were 

three men among 'em, Theodotus, Hypſicrates, and Mocbus, ; 
ce whoſe Writings Letus, who carefully wrote the Lives of; 


the Philoſophers, has tranſlated into Greek, Whence it is 1 
concluded, that probably there has been an antient Brian — 
Philoſopher call'd Moſcbus, and it may be an Hiſtorian too 1 


calld Mochus, quite different from the Moſes of the Jews... 
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Thus Monſieur Le Clerc, in Bibliotheque Choiſie, kom. I. P. 78, &c. . 
7 Lib 1. c. 3. . 58. Ed. Oxon, © © 2 
1 1 Secondly, | 
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Secondly, Whereas * Dr. Cudworth endeavours to prove a 
Plaſtick Nature, and ſo to baffle the Carte/zans, who aſcribe 
the Production of all things to the mechanical Motion of Mat. 
ter; it may be return'd to him in the firſt place, that few of 
the Carteſians now-a-days do hold, that organiz'd Bodys are 
the Productions of a mechanical Motion. The Author of the 
Search of Truth is of opinion, that the Bodys of all Ani- © 
mals have been form'd in the Ovarys of the firſt Females, 
and that they are only ſpread out and augmented in proceſs 
of time; and the ſame does he think of Plants, which the 
firſt Grains contain'd all in little. And thus, according to 
him, God himſelf immediately created all organiz'd Bodys. 
2. It may be ſaid, that the fame Author and ſeveral other 
Carteſians hold, that God is the immediate Author not only 
of the firſt Motion impreſs'd on Matter, but alſo of all the 
particular Motions, which he continually produces, accor- 
ding to the Laws which he has eſtabliſh'd. And ſo, in their 
Opinion, God is the Soul as it were of the corporeal World, 
ſeeing he immediately works all the Changes that happen in it. 
3. That the Scruple which ſome may have, that for the Pro- 
vidence of God to concern it ſelf immediately with all 
things would be too perplexing and troubleſom, will pre- 
ſently vaniſh, if we conſider God as an infinite Being, to 
whom nothing can be painful or laborious, and who is no 
more turmoil'd or embarraſs'd with an Infinity of Actions 
even at the ſame time, than if he were intirely at reſt, We 
ſhould not meaſure God by our ſelves, whoſe Capacitys are 
limited, and to whom therefore a multitude of Buſineſs is _ 
troubleſom. Nor ought we to look on him as a King, who 
ſeems to be credited by a variety of Miniſters ; but who in- 
deed makes uſe of *em for no other reaſon, but purely becauſe 
he himſelf can'tattend both to great and ſmall matters, nor 
be at the ſame time in all places: inſomuch that what ſeems. 
on one hand to magnify his Power, is on the other a ſenſible 
Token of his Weakneſs. A King would undoubtedly be 
more reſpected and even rever'd by his Subjects as a kind of 
Divinity, could he be without all ſorts of Miniſters and Ser- 
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vants, and do every thing himſelf without trouble and pains, 
And we ought not to think it any worthier of God to form 
himſelf the Body of an Elephant than that of a Fly or Hand- 
worm. The Greatneſs of the Body adds nothing to the Ex- 
cellence of the Work, and as much Wiſdom and Power are 
diſplay'd in making alittle as a great Automaton. However 
1 ſay, that the very ſame * Critick who urges theſe Doubts, 
tho indeed he does not anſwer em, yet neither does he think 
'em ſufficient to overturn Dr. Cudworth's Hypotheſis of a 
Plaſtick Nature; and therefore the rather does he himſelf af- 
terwards urge ſome other Reaſons in favour of it, which he 
ſeems to think may ſerve to out-ballance the Objections a- 
ainſt it. 5 e 5 
, Thirdly, Whereas f Dr. Cudworth contends that Men have 
a natural Idea of one God; ſome || would think to vouch Mr. 
Lock's Authority and Reaſons to the contrary. But with him 
the Doctor would not, it may be, diſagree; he not expreſl 
ſaying that the Idea of God is innate, nor in any other ſenſe 
natural, than as it riſes up and appears upon the «ſe of the 
natural Faculty of Res. 5 
Fcourthly, Whereas the ** Doctor ſays of Chalcidius, that 
he is unqueſtionably concluded to have been a Chriſtian; the 
Ft very Learned Dr. Cave has made theſe Exceptions againſt it, 


tho not indeed dogmatically,but with ſome kind of heſitation 5 - 


ſaying “ That were he, as ſome think, not only a Chriſtian, 
* butalſo a Deacon or Archdeacon of Carthage, the Title 
« of Viri Clariſſimi in the Front of his Book, would have 
been improper ; that in his Epiſtle to Oſius he never calls 

« him Biſhop, nay nor gives the leaſt intimation that he was 
« aChriſtian, and much leſs an Eccleſiaſtical Perſon : and tho 
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* Monſieur Le Clerc in Biblioth. Choiſ. tom. 2. p. 86, 87, 88, 89, 90. 
& tom. 5. p. 81, 82. 8 4 | 
＋ In his large Anſwer to the firſt Atheiſtical Objection. 8 
A Monſieur Le Clerc has done in Bib. Choiſ. tom. F p. 32. P. 624. 

11 Me certè #rsx&v fateor, neque enim ſatis conſtat Philoſophus ſolum 
latonicus fueritne an etiam Chriſtianus. Viri Clariſſimi titulus, qui in 
ſronte reperitur, Diacono haud ſatis conyenit, &c. In Script. Eccleſ. Hiſt, 


Lit. Sj oy vol. I, a; 
it. Þ, 149. vol. 1, ES 
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4 he more than once mentions the Moſaick Theology con: 
c cer ning the Creation, and quotes Solomon, the Septuag int 
% Aquila, Symmachus and Origen, and takes notice of the 
ce Star ſpoken of in the Goſpel, which appear'd ſoon after 
<« Chriſt's Nativity, Cc. yet does not his Stile or way of 
« writing ſavour at all of that of a Chriſtian, and much leſs 
of an Eccleſiaſtick. However the * Learned Fabricius tells 
vs, © That after having read Chalcidius's Work, and care. 
<« fully weigh'd Dr. Cave's Objections, he is rather inclin'd 
« (tho he does not aſſign his Reaſons for it) to think that 
& Chalcidius was at leaſt a Chriſtian, but whether or no 
an Eccleſiaſtick he is in doubt. And with him Huetius and 
Voſſius are thus far agreed. = 
Fifthly, Whereas f Dr. Cudworth having occaſionally men. 
tion'd Vectius Valens, ſays, that he was an Augur in the time 
of Romulus; a late || Critick has hereupon made theſe Re. 
flections, that having conſulted the place of Varro from which 
the Doctor takes his hint, and which is to be ſeen among the 
Varronian Fragments of the eighteenth Book, of the Antiqui- 
tys of human things, he found that the Augur there meant 
was call'd Vettius; whom he thinks that Dr. Cudworth thro a 
miſtake has confounded with Yeſtius Valens an Augur of An- 
tioch, who foretold to Conſtantine the Fate of New Rome or 
Conſtantinople, And again he found in Varro, that this Yettius 
liv'd in Yarro's own time, and not in that of Romulus XX, 
However he ſays, that tho the Doctor was out in his Chrono- 
logy, yet his Reaſoning touching this Vettius holds good; 
that from this Inſtance it might be made probable, that a- 
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x Lecto Chalcidii Opere, iiſque quæ a Doctiſſimo Caveo objiciuntur dili- 
gentèr expenſis, potius inclino in eam ſententiam, Chalcidium fuiſſe Chriſti- 
anum. Quod vero Diaconus fuerit, non æquè auſim aſſerere, &c. In Bib- 
liothec. Latin. p. 145. | | | | | 

+ P. 713. || Monſieur Le Clere in Biblioth. Choif. tom. 53. p. 117, &c. 

* As appears from theſe Words of his : Fuiſſe Vettium Romæ in Augurio 
non ignobilem, ingenio magno, cuivis doo in diſceptando parem; eum ſe 
audiſſe dicentem; ſi ita eſſet, ut traderent Hiſtorici de Romuli urbis con- 
dendæ Auguriis ac duodecem Vulturiis; quoniam centum & viginti annos 


{poſt Romulum) incolumis prateriiſſet Populus Romanus, ad mille & du- - 
centos perventurum. 
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mong the Heathens there have been Prophets in the Weſt, as | 
well as a Balaam in the Eaſt; becauſe from the time of Varro, [ 


who liv'd in the Year of Rome 700, it was about 500 years 
to the fulfilling of what was foretold, that Rome would laſt 
twelve hundred years. VVV 
Sixthly, Some other Scruples might be urg'd touching V 
Heſiod, Homer, and * Heraclitus, whether or no they were | 
pure Materialiſts? As to which it may be ſaid, that the 
Doctor does not deny that theſe, nor indeed is it at all diſ- 
1 to his main Hypotheſis to own, that others alſo 
of the Pagans were mere Materialiſts; accordingly does he 
expreſly ſay this of I Heraclitus, in that he acknonledg'd no 
other Subſtance but Body : But however {till he held him and 
the reſt to maintain that there was one ſupreme unmade 
God over all the other Gods, and I think 'twill not be eaſy 
to overturn what he alledges to ſupport this Opinion, No, 
fays a || Critick? How ſtrangely is he miſtaken, particu- 
larly touching Heraclitus ! For how could he hold one ſu- 
preme God, ſeeing he believ'd him to be Fire, and by con- 
ſequence that his Eſſence conſiſts of ſeparate and only con- 
tiguous Atoms? And the ** like he urges touching the 
Egyptian, Pythagoras, Xenocrates, Parmenides, &c, To 
which it may be anſwer'd, that tho Dr. Cudworth held that 
theſe and other Heathens aſſerted one ſupreme God, yet did 
be not mean, that they had an exact and clear Conception. 
of him; nor in particular that Heraclitus, &c. had, as he 
ſuppoſes the Doctor to mean, an ort bodo Notion of his 
Unity or Oneneſs, This, I grant, they could not have 
had, unleſs they conceiv'd him to be ſpiritual and /imple - 
however *tis enough for the Doctor's purpoſe, that theß 
had ſome, tho not a diſtint Apprehenſion of a ſupreme 
God, whom in ſome ſenſe they held to be one, as likewiſe 
Scotus undoubtedly did, notwithſtanding that, according 
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* As is done by Mr. Le Clerc in Bib: Cholle 490-4 5. 46. tom. 3. p. 77. | 

And Mr.Bayle in Continuation des Penſees diverſes ecrites à un Docteur de _ 

Sorbofifie a I occaſion de la Comere qui parur au Mois de Decembre 1680. 

P. 495. tom. 22 T Int. Syſt. P. 378. 

I Monfiewr Bayle, ib, * ws ith Cc. tom. 1. p. 332, 3337 334, &c. 
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to this * Writer, he aſſerted the Divine Attributes to 
be things reatty dit met from tach other, Other ittie 
Doubts might alſo be ſtarted, as whether or no Arius were 
a Platonick? And again, || touching what the Doctor has 
ſaid of Infinity; allo whether finite Spirits do never exiſt 
but in corporeal Vehicles, or ſome tenuious Veſtments of 
Matter, &? But in a word, I ſay of theſe and ſome other 
Scruples, which might be offer'd, that I am the leſs con- 
cern'd to ſolve 'em; becauſe which way ſoever they are 
decided, the main Doctrines advancd in the Intellectual 
Syſtem, and from it in this Book, will ſtand unſhaken, 
However one Critick lately pointed at ſtands4s very full in 
my way, that before J pas on and compaſs my Stage, I 
can%butrhange a few words with him; and that becauſe I 
find that in reference to one of the matters aforeſaid he is 
more ſevere than all others, and infers that from it to Dr. 
Cudworth's diſadvantage, from which I think my ſelf bound 
to clear him; as alſo to put in ſomething by the way in Dr. 
 Grew's favor, and that becauſe ** I have largely confirm'd the 

Hint given by the former, from that Doctrine of his for 
my purpoſe elſewhere, by reaſon of which he is jointly cen- 
ſur'd with Dr. Cudworth; and that in ſuch a manner too, as 
tends to depretiate and pervert both their and my At- 
tempt ; inaſmuch as one great Method of carrying it on is 
repreſented not only as fruſtraneous, but alſo as occafienally - 
producing a quite oppoſite effect from what it was firſt de- 
ſign'd to do. While in general *tis ſaid of both theſe 
Docters, that they among other unlucky Blunderers inſtead 
of ſubduing have ſtrengthen'd Atheiſm, and beſide their In. 
tention, bave arm'd the Enemy they were to oppoſe |. This, 
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* In Continuation des Penſees diverſes, Cc. tom. 1. p. 533. 
I As is done by Petavius in Dogmat. Theolog. tom. 2. J. 1, c. 1. and by 
Mr. Le Clerc in Bib. Choiſ. tom. 3. P. 92, &c. : N 
i As the Author laſt refer'd to has done in Bib. Choiſ. tom. 5. P. 50, 56, 59. 
** p. 617, 618, Oc. of this Treatiſe, ao a ae, 
+ Nous voions tous les Jours, que ceux qui combatent le plus vivement 
T Atheiſme, lui donnent des Armes fans y penſer. Mr, Cudworth & Mr. Grew, 
tres· grand Philoſophes en ſont un Exemple. Mr. Bayle in Continuation, Cc. 
rom. 1. P. 90. And tothe ſame purpoſe in tom. 1, p. 330. 
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as * have before hinted, would have been a moſt unhap- 


py and fatat Miſcarriage, had it been really ſo, as is ſaid! __ 


But how does he go about to make good his Charge? 

Why he tells us, + That they diſdaining to confirm and 
« jlluſtrate the Carteſian Hypotheſis, according to which the 
% Spirituality of God may beſt be maintain'd, thought it 
« more for their Credit to fortify the reeling and almoſt 
« ruid d Sect of the Peripateticks, that is, to ſet out in a 
« clearer Eight and under a new gviſe the Doctrine of ſub- 
« ſ/tantial Forme; the one by illuſtrating the Syſtem of the 
e Plaſtick Faculty, and the other by ſuppoſing a Vital World 
<« diſtin from the matevigl., By which means it can't be 
« jimagin'd how they injure a gaod Cauſe, tho at the ſame 
ce time they no way intended it, Nothing, ſays he, does 
© more puzzle the Atheiſts, than when they find them- 
« ſelves reduc'd to aſcribe the Formation of Animals to a 
*.. Cauſe, which has no Idea of Knowleds of what it does, 
“ and which regularly executes a Plan, without under- 
« ftan the Rules which it practiſes. Yet this is the 
« Caſe of du. Cudworth's Plaſtick Form and of Dr. Grem's 
Vital Principle, and ſo do they take from this Objection 
« apainſt Atheiſts all its Force, For if God could impart 

« to Matter this Plaſtick Power, @'c. then is this a plain 
ſign, that it is not repvgaant to the nature of things, that 
c there ſhould be ſuch Agents; and from this. twill be in- 
< fer'd, that tis poſſible for em ta exiſt of themſelves, &'c. 
Anſw. Touching this, I ſay in the fyſt place, that on one 
hand both thoſe Doctors are far from declaring expreſly a- 
gainſt Carteſianiſm as ſuch, and accordingly do they not 
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* At p. 81. of this Introduction. 1 

+ Ils mant pas trouve, qu'il fat digne d'eux de fortifier & d' eclarcir I Hy- 
potheſe Carteſjienne, qui eſt dans le fond la plus capable de ſoutenir la Spi- 
ritualite de Dieu: ils ont trouve plus de Gloire A fortifier la ſecte chancel- 
lante & preſqu' aterrèę des Peripateticiens, je veux dire, a metre dans un 
plus beau Jour & ſous une nouvelle face la Doctrine des Formes ſubſtantialles, 
Fun en illuſtrant le Syſteme dela Faculté Plaſtique, F autre en ſuppoſant un 
Monde vital diſtin& du Monde Mageriel, Cc. In Continuation des Penſces 


diverfes, &c. om. 1. P. 90, 91. 
: 2 make 
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make it their concern to oppoſe it any further than as 
they find it againſt the Truth. And again on the other 
| hand, much leſs do they efpouſe the Sentiments of Arj- 
ſtotle, or take upon them to revive the Doctrine of Sub. 
 Pantial Forms, but rather quite the contrary; Dr. Cudworth 
in particular, of whom I'm here chiefly concern'd to ſpeak, 
very often finding fault with and exploding it: and it 
may be truly ſaid of him, that if he was any way bigot- 
ted or partial, it was in matters of Theology to the Pla- 
tonicks, and; of Phyſiology to the Atomicks; which latter 
again by the way is an Argument, that he could not be 
utterly averſe to Des Cartes, he being alſo a Corpuſcularian, 
and one of thoſe who deal in Atoms. But ſecondly, how 
then comes our Author to aſlert quite the contrary, and that 
Dr. Cudworth and alſo Dr. Crew abetted the Sentiment of 
Ariſtotle > Why it is, as we find in his words, becauſe the 
one held a Plaſtick Nature, the other a Vital Principle in the 
World. But what Connection, pray, is there between 
theſe Premiſes and the Inference drawn from them? Or 
do either of theſe Principles fall in with the Notion of 
. Subſtantial Forms? Neither the Plaſtick Nature. nor Vital 
Principle is, according to theſe Doctors, a Faculty or Power 
of Body exiſting in it as in its Subject, as Subſtantial Forms 
are ſaid to do in Matter 3 nor is either of 'em included in 
the Idea of Matter, as being at leaſt dependent on it, and 
therefore term'd material: but one and t'other are loox d on 
as Incorporea! Subſtance, wholly diſt inet from Body or Matter, 
which in particular Compounds alſo is not a conſtituent 
part of the Eſſence; and tho it be indeed immediately 
concern'd in the firſt Formation, the Conſervation and 
Motion of the Organs, yet does it not properly belong 
to 'em, it ſelf being ingenerable and incorruptible, and 
not at firſt educ'd out of the Power of Matter, nor a- 
gain periſhing with the Diſſolution of this or that par- 
ticular Syſtem of it, as the ' Subſtantial Forms of Ariſtotle. 
do. But thirdly I ſay, allowing theſe Doctors to be Fa- 
vourers not of Des Cartes but Ariſtotle, and ſo to be Aſ- 
ſertors of Subſtantial Forms; yet do I not ſee, but that 
under this Character they might ſtill very well delay 
e'? the 
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the Spirituality of Cod; nor do I find, that any who have 
taken up the Doctrines of the latter, have in this reſpect 
done any the leaſt prejudice: to thoſe of the former. 
"And laſtly, whereas this Writer ſeems to ſuppoſe, that, 
atcording to the Doctors aforeſaid, God has given ſuch 
Powers to Matter, as tho blind, yet can model and act 
it in thoſe various ways which are viſible in Nature; and 
this, it is infer'd, would make way for the Atheiſt's Sur- 
miſe, That if God (as according to theſe Theiſts) has — 
given ſuch Powers to Matter, this proves them to be in 

themſelves not repugnant to or incompatible with Mat- 
ter; Whereupon the Atheiſt makes bold to take a ſtep 
further, and ſay, that having paſs'd this rub, that it is 
poſſible for Matter to move it ſelf, and that in a metho- 
dical orderly way, it is yet eaſier to ſuppoſe that Mat- 

ter has been eternal; from which the conſequence is, 
that it may be the Things of Nature have exiſted and 
been form'd without a ſuper-intending Cauſe or God: In 
anſwer to this I ſay in the firſt place, that whatever Li- 
berty the Atheiſt may raſhly take, yet no wiſe Man would 
venture to argue, eſpecially touching Points of this impor- 
tance, that becauſe a thing may be, therefore it is; or at 
leaſt that becauſe a thing is poſſible to be done by a Divine 
Pomer, therefore it may be ſo ef it ſelf. However ſe- 
condly 1 deny the Suppoſition here made, the Doctors a- 
foreſaid not holding that God has-at all given ſuch Powers 
to Matter, by which it can move and model it ſelf, nor 
this eſpecially in way of Propertys or Accidents, or Things 
that any way belong to it as their Subject; but they al- 

ſertꝰ em to be intirely diſtinct from Matter, and thoſe alſo 
Subſtances of another Order. Which immaterial Subſtan- 
ces, however | grant, if they were held to move by them- 

| ſelves in the Formation of Things, without having their 
Actions over-rul'd by God, would indeed give ſome ground f 
to the Stratonick Atheiſts to object, that the Regularity | 
of the World in general and of its Parts does not di- | 
rectly prove that there is a God, But thirdly I ſay, that 
this is not what our Philoſophers aſſert; they do not hold 

theſe Natures to act by themſelves, but only as Inſtruments 


in 
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in the hand of God, whoſe Exiſtence and Providence they 
turther evince from the Order and Beauty of natural 


 . things. And he, they reckon, has in bis all-comprehending 
ind a Plan of his Deligns, and the Laws by which Matter 


is mov'd and acted : bur as for the Plaſtick and Vital Na- 
tures, theſe they regard as only ſubaltern or inftrumental 
Cauſes, and therefore judg it not neceſſary that they ſhould 
know the Ends of the principal Cauſe; neither yet can it 
be any more argu'd from this, that the World was form'd 
without a moſt wiſe Contrivance and Deſign, “than that a 
Building was made without Art, becauſe not only the 
Hammers, the Rules, the Squares, the Compaſſes, the 


„ Axes, the Saws, butalſo the Hands of the Men that us'd 


e em are things without Knowledg of what they did. It 
ce ſuflices that the Mind of the Architect directed all theſe, 
« andemploy'd em for compaſling his Ends, Accordingly 


after all l found the Charge made upon Dr, Cudworth and Dr. 


Grew to be ſo very unjuſt and groundleſs, that it put me 
hard to it to gueſs, how it ſhould ever enter into the mind 


of a Perſonof Monſieur Bayle's Ingenuity and Learning; and 


at length upon enquiry I perceiv'd, that if under a miſtake 
he ſeems to lay the blame upon Monſieur Le Clerc, in that 
* he tells us, that he had notice of the Doctrines he cenſures, 


only from his Bibliotheque Choifie + whereupon I immedia 


conſulted that Work, and after having done ſo, could not 
but do ſo much Juſtice in this to the Author of it, as to ac- 
knowledg, that what he has abſtracted as well of others as 
of the Points aforeſaid is faithfully enough done, and the 
Original not miſrepreſented, in the way that Monſieur Bayle 


has been pleas'd to cenſure; but - of this I leave Mr. Le Clerc 


to ſpeak for himſelf, However that Critick, e'en as if he 
were thus far in the right, ſeems to acquieſce in what he has 


2dvanc'd, and proceeds to || threaten Dr. Cudworth yet fur- 


ther, That if he underſtood Engliſh, be world. perhaps make a 


long Digreſſion to examine the Doctor's Proofs, that the Pagaus ; 


— 


* Continuation, Oc. p. 332. tom. 1, c. 
In Bib. Choiſ. tom. 5. article 4. beginning at p. 283. 
In Continuation, c. tom. 1. ibid. | 


uni. 
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univerſally believꝰd one ſupreme God: But, I think, he would 


do much better to keep his way, and, unleſs he level his 
Darts with an exacter aim than he did before, to let that 


Work alone. 


Thus out of Zeal for the Glory of God, I hade dar'd to 


intermeddle with various Subjects, and the - differing Senti- 
ments of Men, even in Points of the higheſt importance: 
Wherenpon if any one, who thinks not as I think, be moy'd 
to find fault with me upon a juſt ground, PII modeſtly 
retrat my Error; but if upon an unjuſt, thro the help of 
Him, whoſe Cauſe I undertook to fight for, I'll ſtand 
my ground, and ſtill endeavour to maintain the Truth. 


The End of the Introduction. 
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An Account of the Atomical Phyſiology; of its Nature 

and Original: Of its true and genuine Tendency on one 
hand, as it leads to the Notion of Incorporeal Subſtante, 
of Goa, of finite Spirits, Souls, &c. and on tother, - 4s 
it has been perverted, and unjuſtly made a Ground of the 
Democritick Fate, or the material Neceſſity and abſolute 
Mechaniſm of all things, that is, of downright Atheiſm. 


Ataliſts, or thoſe who hold the Neceſſity of Hu- 
man Actioꝑs and/Events, may be reduc'd to 
three Heads: Firſt, ſuch as aſſerting the Deity, 
ſuppoſe it irreſpectively to decree and deter- 

mine all Things, and thereby make all- Actions zeceſ- 
ſary to us; and in this Rank have been indeed ſome of 

B the 
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the Philoſophers, but chiefly ſome modern Heterodox 
', Chriſtians. Secondly, ſuch as ſuppoſe a Deity, which 
acting wiſely, but neceſſarily, contriv'd the general 
Frame of things in the World ; from which by a Series 
or Concatenation of Cauſes unavoidably reſults whats- 
ſoever is now done in it: in this Rank were the antient 
Stoicks, Zeno and Chryſippus, whom the Fewiſh Efſenes 
| ſeem to have follow'd. Laſtly, ſuch as hold the ma- 
terial Neceſſity, or mere Mechaniſm of all things with- 
out a Deity ; to whom I therefore give the Name of 
Atheiſts: and thele latter eſpecially are thoſe Enemys 
of God and Religion, with whom I am at preſent 
reſolv*d to ingage. Now I ſay, that to maintain with 
Democritus and others the abſolute Neceſſity of all 
Actions and Events whatſoever, is plainly to ſerve the 
Cauſe of Atheiſm, and to undermine Religion; in that 
it is either exprelly, or at leaſt in effect to deny a God, 
by ſuppoſing him to be, what, according to the true 
Notion of him, he cannot be; and with reference to 
Men, it is at once to take away all Merit and Demerit, 
Reward and Puniſhmeat, and ſo to render all Hu- 
man Duty groundleſi, and a Day of Judgment ridi- 
_ culous. 5 


This is the only Form of Atheiſm that has publickly 
appear'd upon the Stage as an intire Philoſophick Syſtem, 
or chat has been much taken notice of for two thouland 
Vears paſt; yet this withal it is, which ſtill has ſome 
Countenance and Vogue in the World: and there- 
fore I (hill think it worth my while to examine and 
confure it. 3 3 
But now the Suppoſition of the material Neceſſity 
of all Things being grounded on the Atomic Phyſiology, 
I ſhall firſt be oblig d to account for this latter, ben 


Chap. 1. of Atheiſm confuted. 3 
I can proceed to explode the former. The Atomical 
Phyſiology ſuppoles that Body is nothing elſe but ex- 
tended Bulk, and therefore aſcribes nothing to it, but 
what is included in the Nature and Idea of this: 
namely, more or leſs Magnitude, with Diviſibility 


into Parts, Figure, and Poſition; as alſo Motion or 


Reſt : but ſo, as that no Part of Body can ever move 
it ſelf, but is always movd by ſomething elſe. Con- 
ſequently it ſuppoſes that there is no need of any other 
Thing, beſides theſe ſimple Elements of Magnitude, 
Figure, Site, and Local Motion, that is, the diffe- 
rent Modes of extended Subſtances, to ſolve the Coi- 
poreal Phænomena by. Thus do they deny ſubſtantial 
Forms and real Qualitys, making 'em to be the 
mere Reſult of Bodys, as they are thus or thus 
diſpos'd; and maintaining that the latter, tho vul- 


garly conceiv'd to be in the ſenſible Objects without 


us, yet are only Paſſions, Fancys, and Senſations 

within us. 5 : C 
The Invention of this Phyſiology is fat her'd by many 

on Democritus; by others on Leucippus, who was ſome- 


What his Senior; by Arxiſtotle and his Followers, on 


both of them together ; and by Plato, on Protagoras, 
as may be largely ſeen in his Thæetetus. But the Opi- 
nion of Poſidonius ſeems to me more probable, who 


traces the Riſe of this Philoſophy much higher, al- 


cribing, as Empiricus tells us, the firlt Invention of it 
to one Moſchus a Phenician, who, as Strabo allo notes, 
liv'd before the Trojan War, and is probably the ſame 
with that Mochus a Phenician Naturaliſt mention'd 


by Jamblichus; with whoſe Succeſſors, he tells us, 
that Pythagoras convers'd, while he ſojourn'd at Sidon, 


and was, it is likely inſtructed by them in the Atomical 
Phyſiology. Alſo this Moſchus or Mochus is ſuppos'd 
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by Arcerius the Editor of Jamblichus, and by Mr. 
Selden, to be the celebrated Moſes of the Jews, as alſo 
his Succeſfors to be the Jewiſh Philoſophers, Prieſts, and 
Prophets. e = 
This way of Philoſophizing was alſo taken up 
by many others of the Antients, as by Empedocles, 

Anaxagoras, Ecphantus the Syracuſian, Xenocrates, He- 
raclides, Aſclepiades, Diodorus, Metrodorus Chins, Ar. 
chelaus and others, who yet were no Favourers of 
Atheiſm. But as it muſt indeed be own'd that Leucip- 
pus, Democritm, and Protagoras, building upon the 
{ame Principles, tho they did not firſt invent, yet firſt 
reduc'd the Atomical Phyſiology to a compleat and intire 
Syſtem: So were they likewiſe the firſt that expreſly 
deriv'd the Original of all Things in the Univerſe from 
ſenſleſs and empty Space, and by conſequence admitted 
of no God or Firſt Being, not even ſo much as a Cor» 
poreal one. Whereas thoſe before nam'd, tho they 

did indeed account for whatever 1s Corporeal in the 
Atomical Way, yet beſides this, acknowledg'd ſome? 
thing elſe, which is not mere Butk and Mechaniſm; 
but Life and Self Activity, that is, Immaterial and 
Spiritual Subſtance; the Head and Summity whereot 
is a God, diſtinct from the World. And to them, 1 
take notice by the way, agreed in this admiſſion of 
Incorporeal Subſtance many others of the Antients, 
as Pherecydes Syrus, Thales, Parmenides, Meliſſus, So- 
crates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Plotinus, & c. This J thought 
fit to remark, at once to aſcertain the Belief of Incor- 
poreal Subſtance, and conſequent to that the Immor- 
tality of Human Soul, as maintain'd among the An- 
tients; and particularly in this place, occaſionally to 
vindicate the Corpuſcular Philoſophy, which tho ſome 
formerly have, and others do ſtill carry ſo far, as to 
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apply it to all Phenomena, and ſo to make it ſerve the 
Cauſe of Atheiſm; yet Atomiſm as ſuch, has not always 
been join'd with an univerſal Corporealiſm, and there- 
fore in it ſelf, as alſo appears by Inſtances of many, 
who embrac'd it with reference to mere. Corporeal 
Subſtances, it is fo very far from tending to that pur- 
pole, that, as it will be plain from what I ſhall now 
add, it mightily ſerves the Deſign of Theiſm, and is 
very well conſiſtent with, nay introductory to the 
Not ion of Incorporeal Subſtance: Foraſmuch as the 
Atomical Phyſiology ſeems to have had its Origin and 
Riſe from the Strength of Reaſon, exerting its own 
inward active Power and Vigour, and thereby bearing 
up it ſelf againſt the Prejudices of Senſe, and at length 
prevalling over them after this manner. e 

Ideas of 


The Antients conſidering and revolving the 
their own Mind, found themſelves to have a clear con- 
ception of two Things, as the general Heads and Prin- 
ciples of whatſoever was in the Univerſe: che one 
whereof was Paſſive Matter; the other Ative Power 
and Vertue. To the latter of which belong both Cogi- 
tation and alſo the Power of moving Matter, whether 
by expreſs Conſciouſneſs or otherwiſe ; both which 
together may be calPd by one general Name of Life. 
So that they made theſe two Heads of Entity-or Being, 
namely Paſſive Matter. or Bulk, and Self- Activity or 
Life: the former of which was call'd by the Greeks - 
[T8 Tov] the ſuffering and receiving Principle; the 
latter L noisv] the active Principle, or Þ To 89w » 
e] that from whence Motion proceeds. And the 
ſame was the Sentiment not only of Cicero and Se- 
neca, but alſo of moſt of the other Antient Latins. 
Now as they apprehended a Neceſlity of theſe two 
Principles, ſo they conceiv'd them to be ſuch as could 
h _ NOT: 
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not be confounded together into one and the ſame Thin 
or Subſtance; they having Ideas and Characters ſo 
eſſentiallydiffering from one another: and indeed the 
Generality of the antient Srozcks were the only Perſons, 
who offering violence to their Apprehenſions, rudely 
and unskilfully attempted to make theſe two diſtinct 
Things to be one and the ſame Subſtance, Wherefore 
as the firſt of theſe, namely Matter or Paſſive extended 
Bulk, is taken by all for Subſtance, and commonly 
_ calPd by the Name of Beay : So the other, which is far 
the more noble of the two, being that which acts upon 
the Matter and has a commanding Power over 1t, muſt 
needs be Subſtance too, of a different kind from Matter 
or Boch, and therefore immaterial or incorporeal, 
Neither did they find any other Entity to be conceiva- 
ble beſides theſe two, Paſſive Bulk or Extenſion, which 
is Corporeal Subſtance ; and internal Self- AFivity or 
Life, which is the eſſential Character of Subſtance 
Incorporeal: to which latter belongs not only Cogi- 
tation, but alſo the Power of moving Bod. 
Moreover, when they further conſider'd the firſt of 
theſe, the Material or Corporeal Principle, they being 
not able clearly to conceive any thing elfe in it, but 
Magnitude, Figure, Site, and Motion or Reſt, which 
are all but ſeveral Modes of extended Bulk, concluded 
therefore according to Reaſon, that there was really 
nothing elſe exiſting in Bodys without, beſides the va- 
rious Complexions and Conjugations of thoſe ſimple 
Elements, that is, nothing elſe but Mechaniſm. 
Whence it neceſſarily follow'd, that whatſoever elſe 
was ſuppos'd to be iz Bodys, was indeed nothing but 
our Modes of Senſation, or the Paſſions or Fancys in us, 
begotten from them, and miſtaken for things really 
exiſting without us, This is ſo obvious, that ſome of 
09 Rn, * thoſe 


Chap. 1. of Atheiſm confuted. — 7 
thoſe Philoſophers who had taken little notice of the 
Aromical Phyſtology, particularly Plotinus, had not- 
withſtanding a Suſpicion of it. Wherefore lay that 
the Antients concluded the abſolute Nature of Cor- 
poreal Things iu themſelves to be nothing but a certain 
Diſpoſition of Parts, in reſpe& of Magnitude, Figure, 
Site, and Motion, which in Taſts do cauſe us to be 
differently affected with thoſe Senſations of Sweetnels 
and Bitterneſs, and in Sight with thoſe of Colours, 
and accordingly i in the other Senſes with other reſpeRive 


Fancys ; and that the Corporeal World was to be ex 


plain'd by theſe two Things, whereof one is abſolute 
in the Bodys without us, the various Mechaniſm of 
them ; theother relative only to us, the different Fan- 
cs in us, caus'd by the reſpective Differences of them 
in themſelves. Which Fancys or Fantaſtick Ideas are 
no Modes of the Bodys without us, but of that only 
in our ſelves, which is cogitative or ſelf. active, that is, 
incorporeal. For the ſenſible Ideas of hot and cold, 


red and green, &c. cannot be clearly conceiv'd by us 


as Modes of the Bodys without Us: but they may be 
ealily apprehended as Modes of Cogitation, that i is, of 
Senſation or Sympathetical Perception in us. The 


Reſult of all which was, that whatſoever is either 11 


our ſelves or the whole World, was to be reduc'd to 
one or other of theſe two Principles: paſſive Matter, 
and extended Bulk or felf-ative Pover and Vertue ; 
Corporeal or Incorporeal Sabſtance; Mechaniſm or 
Life: or elſe to a Complication of them both to— 
gether. 

From this general Account we have given of the 
Atomical Phyſiology it appears, that the Doctrine of 
Tacorporeal Subſtance ſprung up together with it. 
But this will be further maniſeſt from that which fol- 
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8 © The Reaſon and Philoſophy 

lows : for we ſhall in the next place ſhew how this 
Philoſophy did in a ſpecial manner owe its Original to 
the improvement of one particular Principle of Reaſon 


over and above all the reſt ; namely, that famous Axi- 
om ſo much talk*d of among the Antients: 


De Nihilo Nihil, in Nihilum Nil poſſe reverti- 


That Nothing can come from Nothing, nor go to Nothing. 
For tho Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius abus'd this 
Theorem, endeavouring to carry it further than the 
Intention of the firſt Atomiſts, to the diſproving of a 
Divine Creation of any Thing out of Nothing, and 
conſequently allo of a Deity ; yer as the Meaning of 
it was at firſt confin'd and reſtrain'd, that Nothing 
of it {elf or in the ordinary Courſe of Nature could 
come from Nothing or go to Nothing; it is not only an 
undoubted Rule of Reaſon in it ſelf. but was allo the 
chief Original of that Atomical Pyyſiology, which tho 
it diſcarded Forms and Qualitys, and acknowledg'd 
really nothing elſe in Boa, beſides Mechaniſm ; yet at 
once eſpous'd the Belief of a diſtin unbody'd Sub- 
ſtance: and in this was it upheld by many other of the 
Antient Philoſophers, who were nevertheleſs Theiſts 
and Incorporealiſts, tho they at once built the Structure 
of their Phyſicks upon the ſame Foundation : ſuch were 
Parmenides, Meliſſus, Zeno, Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, 
Empeaocles, &C. as is witneſs'd by Ariſtotle, Simplicius, 

and Sextus the Philoſopher. DO 
But now why they made ſuch a mighty ſtir about, 
and ſo zealoully drove at this Principle, I come next to 
make appear. One thing, which they all aim'd ar, 
who inſiſted upon it, was the eſtabliſhing of ſome. 
Atomical Phyſiology or other, and gererally of that 
OE | which 
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Chap. 1. of Atheiſm confuted 9 
which takes away all Forms and Qualitys of Body, as 
Entitys really diſtin&t from the Matter and Subſtance, 
and reſolves all into Mechaniſm and Fancy. For it is 
plain, that if the Forms and Qualitys of Bodys be En- 
titys really diſtin from the Subſtance, and its various 
Modifications of Figure, Site, and Motion ; that then, 
I fay, in all the Changes and Tranſmigrations of Na- 
ture, all -the Generations and Alterations of Boays 
(thoſe Forms and Qualitys being ſuppos'd to have no 
real Exiſtence any where before) Something mult of 
neceſſity be created or produc'd miraculouſly out of 
Nothing; as likewiſe reduc'd into Nothing in the Cor- 
ruptions of them, they having no Body any where 
afterward. But that in all the Protean Transformations 
of Nature, which happen continually, there ſhould be 
real Entitys thus perpetually produc'd out of Nothing 


and reduc*d to Nothing, ſeem'd to be fo great a Paradox 


to the Antients, that they could by no means admit of 
it. Becaule, as we have before declar'd, firſt they con- 


cluded it clearly impoſſible by Reaſon, that any real 


Entity ſhould of it ſelf riſe out of Nothing ; and ſe- 
condly they thought it very abſurd -to bring God upon 
the Stage at every turn with his miraculous extraordi- 


nary Power 45 allo that every thing might be made : 


out of every thing: and then again there would be 
no Cauſe in Nature for the Production of one thing 
rather than another, and at this time rather than that, 
if they were miraculouſly made out of Nothing. 
Wherefore they ſagaciouſly apprehended, that there 
muſt needs be ſome other Myſtery or Intrigue of Va- 
ture in this buſineſs than was commonly dreamt of or 
ſuſpected: which they concluded to be this, that in all 
theſe Transformations there were no ſuch real Eatitys 
of Forms and Qualitys diſtinct from the Matter and 
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10 The Reaſon and Philoſopby 

the various Diſpoſitions of its Parts in reſpect of F gure, 
Site, and Motion (as is vulgarly ſuppos'd) produc'd 
and deſtroy'd; but that all theſe Feats were done 
either by the Concretion and Secretion of actually in- 
exiſtent Parts, or elſe by the different Modifications 


of the ſame prz-exiſtent Matter, or the inſenſible Parts 


thereof. This only being added hereunto, that from 
thoſe different Modifications of the ſmall Particles of 
Bodys, they being not ſo diſtinctly perceivd by ogr 
Senſes, there are begotten in us certain confus'd Phaſ- 
mata or Phantaſmata, Apparitions, Fancys, and Paſſi- 
ons, as of Light and Colours, Heat and Cold, and the 
like, which are vulgarly miſtaken for Real Qualitys 
exiſting in the Bodys without us : whereas indeed there 
is nothing abſolutely in the Bodys themſelves like to 


thoſe Fanteſtick Ideas which we have of them; and yet 


they are wiſely contriv'd by the Author of Nature for 
the adorning and embelliſhing of the Corporeal World 
to us. And thus they concluded that all the Phenomena 
of inanimate Bodys and their various Transformations 
might be clearly refolv'd into theſe two things; partly 
ſomething that is real and abſolute in the Bodys them- 
ſelves, which is nothing but their different Mechaniſm 
or Diſpoſition of Parts in reſpect of Figure, Site, and 
Motion; and partly ſomething that is relative to, and 
Fantaſtical or appearing in the Sentient. N 
Thus, I ſay, began the Atomical Phy ſiology from this 
Principle of Reaſon, that Nothing (of it ſelf) comes 
from Nothing, or goes to Nothing. Only 'tis remarkable 
that Anaxagoras, tho at once an Atomiſt and building 
too upon this Principle, yet, as Ariſtotle obſerves, being 
unable to reſolve all Corporeal Phenomena into Me- 
chaniſm and Fancy, fram'd a new kind of Atomology 
of his own, in ſuppoſing = whole Corporeal World, 
| . or 
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Chap. 1. of Atheiſm confuted. , 0h 
or Maſs of Matter, to conſiſt of ſimilar Atoms, that is, 

_ of ſuch as were originally endu'd with all thoſe different 
Forms and Qualitys, that are vulgarly conceiv'd to be 
in Bodys, ſome Bony, ſome Fleſhy, ſome Firy, ſome 
Watry, ſome White, ſome Black, ſome Bitter, ſome 
Sweet, and the like; ſo that all Bodys whatſoever had 
ſome of all ſorts of theſe Atoms which are in a manner 
infinite, ſpecifically differing from one another in 
them. But of this only by the = Ee 
I proceed in the next place to ſhew how this very 
ſame Principle of Reaſon, which generally induc'd 
the Antients to reject Subſtantial Forms and Qualitys in 
Bodys, and to Phyſiologize Atomically, led them alſo 
unavoidably to aſſert Incorporeal Subſtances, and that 
the Souls of Men and Animals were ſuch, neither ge- 
nerated nor corrupted. Becauſe tho, as I have ſaid, 
they held that the Forms and Qualitys of Bodys are 
generated and corrupted in the ordinary Courſe, and 
therefore concluded that they are not real Entitys, diſ- 
tint from the Subſtance of Matter and its Modifica- 
tions: Yet as for the Souls of Men and Animals, which 
are endu'd with Reaſon and Life, theſe they apprehend- 
ed to be real Entitys, diſtin from the Subſtance and 
Mechaniſm of Body; and that therefore to make the 
Souls of Men- or Brutes to' riſe out of Matter, when- 
ſoever either of em is generated, would be plainly to 
make a real Entity come out of Nothing, which is na- 
turally impoſſible. i 

Wherefore theſe Antients conceiv'd a great difference 
betwixt the Souls whether of Men or Animals, and the 
Forms and Qualitys of inanimate Bodys, and conſe- 
quently bet w ixt their ſeveral Productions. Foraſmuch 
as in the Generation of inanimate Bodys, there is no 
new real Entity n EE from the n 
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12 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 

of the Thing it ſelf, but only a peculiar Modification 
of it: but in the Generation of Men and Animals, be- 
ſides the new Diſpoſition: of the Parts of Matter and 
its Organization, there is alſo the Acquilition and Con- 
junction of another real Entity or Subſtance, diſtinct 
from the Matter and its Modifications ; which could 
not be generated out of it, but muſt needs come into it 
{ome other way. Tothis purpoſe it is obſervable that 
even Anaxagoras himſelf, tho he conceiv'd a kind of 
ſimilar, ſpecifick Atoms to exiſt before Generations and 


after Corruptions, always immutably the ſame, yer 


did not ſuppoſe any ſenſitive or rational Aroms. The 
Reaſon whereof could not be, that he did not think Senſe 
and Underſtanding to be as real Entitys as Hot and Cold, 
Red and Green, Cc. but becauſe they could not be 
{uppos'd to be Corporeal Forms or Qualitys; and there- 
fore muſt needs belong to another Subſtance, which is 


incorporeal and diſtin from Body: ſo that he could 


not but acknowledg that all Souls and Lives did præ 


and poſt-exiſt by themſelves, as well as thoſe Corporeal 


Forms and Qualitys in his Homogeneous Atoms. 
And now it is already manifeſt, that from the ſame 


Principle of Reaſon, that Nothing (of it ſelf) can 


come from Nothing or go to Nothing, the antient Phi- 
loſophers were likewiſe induc'd to aſſert the Soul's 


Immortality, together with its Incorporeity or Dif. 


tinctneſs from the Body, No ſubſtantial Extity or Being 


ever vaniſheth of it ſelf into Nothing; for if it does, then 
in length of Time Al might come to Nothing : but the 
Soul is a ſubſtantial Entity, really diſtin from the 


Body, and not a mere Modification of it; and therefore 


when a Man dies, his Soul muſt ſtill remain and con- 
t inue to have a Being ſomewhere elle in the Univerſe. 
All Changes, that are in Nature, are either accidental 
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Chap. 1. of Atheiſm confuted. t3 
Transformations and different Modifications of the- 
{ame Subſtance, or elſe they are Conjunctions and Se- 
parations, or Anagrammatical Tranſpolitions of things 


in the World, the Subſtance of the Whole remaining 
always the ſame. So that the Soul, which is now fled 


and gone from a lifeleſs Carcaſe, is only a loſs to that 


particular Body or Compages of Matter, which by 
means thereof is now diſanimated: but it is no loſs to 
the Whole, it being but only tranſpos'd in the Uaiverſe, 
and lodg'd elſewhere. | „„ 
It is alſo further evident, that this ſame Princip'e 
which thus induc'd the Antients to hold the Souls Im- 
mortality or its future Permanency after Death, muſt 
needs determine them likewiſe to maintain its Præ- 
exiſtence, and conſequently its Trenſmigration ; for that 
which pre-exiſted the Generation of any Animal, and 
was then ſomewhere elſe, but at length: moves into the 
Body of that Animal, what, I ſay, does that do, but 


tranſmigrate into it? But as for that other Tranſmi- 


gration of Human Souls into the Bodys of Brutes, tho 
it cannot be deny*d that many of theſe Antients admit- 


ted it likewiſe; yet Timæus Locrus, and divers others, 


of the Pythagoreans rejected it any otherwiſe, than as 


it might be taken for an Allegorical Deſcription of that 
beaſtly Transformation which is made of Mens Souls 


by Vice. Agreeably to this, Ariſtotle tells us, That 
the antient Philoſophers were of nothing more cautious 
than to admit that any Thing can be made out of Nothing 
 pre-exiſtent ; and therefore they muſt unavoidably con- 


elude, that the Souls of all Animals pre-exiſted their 


Generations. Neither was there ever any of the An- 
tients before Chriſtianity, that held the Soul's future 


Permanency after Death, who did not likewiſe hold its. 


Præ: exiſtence; they clearly perceiving that if it were: 


once. 
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; IS The Reaſon and Philoſophy 2 
once granted that the Soul was generated, it could neyer 
be prov'd but that it might alſo be corrupted. And there- 


fore the Aſſerters of the Souls Immortality moſt com- 


monly begun here: Firſt to prove its Pre-exiſtence, 
proceeding thence to eſtabliſh its Permanency after 
Death. This was the Method us'd by Plato; and be- 
fore him the chief Demonſtration of the Soul's Pre- 
exiſtence among the Antients was this, that it is an 
Entity really diſtinct from Body or Matter, and the Mo- 
difications of it ; and no real or ſubſtantial Entity. can 
either ſpring of it ſelf outof Nothing, or be made out 
of any other Subſtance diſtinct from ir, becauſe no 
Thing can be made of no Thing either inexiſting or 
pre-exiſting; all natural Generations being but the va- 
rious Diſpoſitions and Modifications of what before 


exiſted in the Univerſe. 


But there was nothing of Soul or Mind inexiſting 


and præ- exiſting in Body before, there being nothing 


of Life and Cogitation in Magnitude, Figure, Site and 
Motion. Wherefore this muſt needs be not a Thing 


made or generated, as Corporeal Forms and Qualitys 


are, but ſuch as hath a Being in Nature ingenerably 


and incorruptibly. The Mechaniſm of Human Body is 


indeed a Thing made and generated, it being only a 


different Modification of what was before exiſtent, and 
having no new Entity in it diftin& from the Subſtance : 
and the Totum or Compound of a Man or Animal may 


be ſaid to be generated and corrupted, in regard of the 
Union and Diſunion, the Conjunction and Separation 
of thoſe two Parts, the Soul and Body. But the Soul 
it ſelf, according to theſe Principles, is a Thing neither 
generable nor corruptible, but was as well before the 
Generation, and will be after the Deaths and Corrup- 
tions of Men, as the Subſtance of their Bodys, which 
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Chap. 1. of Atheiſm confuted. 15 
is \\uppos'd by all to have been either Eternal or from 
the firſt Creation, and no Part of it to be annihilated or 
loſt after Death, but only ſcatter'd and diſpers'd in the 
Univerſe. WEL 

Thus the antient Atomiſts concluded that Souls and 
Lives being ſubſtantial Entitys by themſelves, were all 
of them as old asany other Subſtance, and as the whole 
Maſs of Matter, and every the ſmalleſt Atom of it is: 
that is, they who maintain'd the Eternity of the 
World, did conſequently aſſert the Eternity of Souls or 
Minds; but they who conceiv'd it to have had a tem- 
porary Beginning or Creation, held the Souls to be 
coeval with it, and would by no means be induc'd to 
think that every Atom of ſenſleſs Matter and Particle 
of Duſt had ſuch a Privilege and Pre-eminence over 
the Souls of Men, as to be ſenior to them. 

It is already alſo plain, that this Doctrine of the 
antient Atomiſts concerning the Immateriality and Im- 
mortality, the Præ and Poſt-exiſtence of Souls, was 
not by them confin d to Human Souls only, but uni- 
verſally extended to all Souls and Lives whatſoever. 

It being a thing that was hardly ever queſtion'd by 
any before De Cartes, whether the Souls of Brutes 
had any Senſe, Cogitation, or Conſciouſneſs in them or 
no. Now all Life, Senſe, and Cogitation was um 
doubtedly concluded by them to be an Entity really 
diſtinct from the Subſtance of Body, and not the mere 
- Modification or Mechaniſm of it; Life and Mechaniſm 
being two diſtinct Ideas of the. Mind, which cannot be 
contounded together. Wherefore they reſolv'd that all 
Lives and Souls whatſoever, which now are in the 
World, ever were from the firſt beginning of it, and 

ever will be ; that there will be no new ones produc'd, 
which are not already and have not always been; nor 

| e oy any 


16 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
any of thoſe, which now are, be deſtroy'd, any more 
than the Subſtance of any Matter will be created ro an- 
nihilated. So that the whole Syſtem of the created 
Univerſe conſiſting of Body, and particular Incorporeal 
Subſtances or Souls, in the ſucceſſive Generations and 
Corruptions or the Deaths of Men and other Animals, 
was, according to them, really nothing elſe but one 
and the ſame thing perpetually anagrammatiæ d, or like 
many different Syllables and Words variouſly and ſuc- 
ceſſively compos'd out of the ſame præ- exiſtent Elements 
or Letters. 3 FVV 
We have now declar'd how the ſame Principle of 
Reaſon, which made the antient Pyyſiolagers to become 
Atomiſts, mult needs alſo induce *em to be Incorpo- 
realiſts; how the fame thing, which perſuaded 'em, 
that Corporeal Forms were no real Entitysdiſtinct from 
the Subſtance of the Body, but only the different Mo- 

difications and Mechaniſms of it, convinc'd 'em like- 
wile, that all cogitative Beings, all Souls and Lives 
- Whatſoever were 1ngenerable and incorruptible, and as 
well præ- exiſtent before the Generations of particular 
Animals, as poſt exiſtent after their Deaths and Cor- 
ruptions. This is plainly to be ſeen from the Doctrine 
of Pythagoras and others, particularly * Empedocles and 
Plato, ſhewing not only their own Opinion, but alſo 
that of the Aatients before em. To this purpoſe the 
latter acquaints us that it was a ſtanding Tradition or 
Doctrine before his time, that as well the Living were 
made out of the Dead, as the Dead out of the Living, 
and that this was the conſtant Circle of Nature. 
| Moreover the ſame + Philoſopher tells us, that ſome of 
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Chap. 1. of Atheiſm confuted. 6; th 
thoſe Antients were not without ſuſpicion, that what 
is now call'd Death was to Men more properly a Na- 
tivity or Birth into Life; and what is call'd Generation 
into Life, was comparatively rather to be accounted a 
ſinking into Death: the former being the SouPs Aſcent 
out of thoſe groſs terreſtrial Bodys, ro a Body more 
thin and ſubtle ; and the latter its Deſcent from a purer 
Body to that which is more groſs and terreſtrial. 
Wherefore tho it be a thing, which has not been com- 
monly taken notice of, of late ; yet we conceive it to 
be unqueſtionably true, that all thoſe antient Philo- 
ſophers, who inſiſted ſo much on this Principle, that no 
real Entity is either generated or * corrupted, did therein 
at once drive at theſe two things: firſt the eſtabliſhing of 
the Immortality of all Souls, their Præ and Poſt- exiſtence; 
foraſmuch as being Entitys really diſtint from the 

Body, they could neither be generated nor corrupted : 
and ſecondly the making of Corporeal Forms and Qua- 
litys to be no real Entitys diſtinct from the Body and 
the Mechaniſm thereof, becauſe they are Things ge- 
nerated and corrupted, and have no Pre and Poſt- 
exiſtence, Anaxagoras in this latter point is the only 
Diſſenter, who ſuppoſing thoſe Forms and Qualitys to 
be real Eatitys likewiſe, diſtin& from the Subſtance 
of Body, did therefore attribute Perpetuity of Being to 
them alſo, that is, Pre and Poſt exiſtence in ſimilar 

Atoms, as well as to the Souls of Animals, 
And now we have made it ſufficiently evident, that 
the Doctrine of the Incorporeity and Immortality of 
Souls, nay I might add, of their Pre exiſtence and 
Tranſmigration, had the ſame Original and ſtood upon 
the ſame Baſis with the Aromical Phyſiology ; and there- 
fore it ought not at all to be wonder'd at, that the 
r Oudr 84s yireou ods eig’ TOY ay) avs : T9. 
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13 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 


ſame Philoſophers, and alſo the Pythagoreans, aſſerted 
both thoſe Dectrines, and that the antient Atomiſts were 


at once Theiſts and Incorporealiſts. 
But now to declare our Senſe freely concerning this 
Philoſophy of the Antients, which ſeems to be ſo pro- 
digiouſly paradoxical, in reſpect of that Præ. exiſtence 
and Tranſmigration of Souls. We conceive indeed that 
this Reaſoning of theirs from that Principle, that No- 


thing, naturally or of it ſelf, comes from Nothing or 


goes to Nothing, was not only concluſive againſt ſub- 


itantial Forms and Qualitys of Bodys, as really diſtinct 
from their Subſtance ; but alſo for ſubſtantial Incor— 
poreal Souls, and their Ingenerability out of the Matter; 


and particularly for the tuture Immortality or Poſt- 
exiſtence of all Human Souls, For fince it is plain that 


they are not a mere Modification of Body, but an En- 
tity or Subſtance really diſtin from it, we have no 
more reaſon to think, that they can ever of themſelves 


vaniſh into Nothing, than that the Subſtance of the 
World or any part thereof can do ſo. To this we add, 
that this Reaſoning of the Antients would be alto- 
gether as firm and irrefragable likewiſe for the Præ- 
exiſtence and Tranſmigration of Souls, as it is for their 


Poſt exiſtence and future Immortality, did we not (as 


indeed we do) ſuppoſe Souls to be created by God im- 
mediately, and infus d in Generations. For they being 
unqueſtionably a diſtinct Subſtance from the Body; 
and no Subſtance, according to the ordinary Courſe of 
Nature, coming out of Nothing ; muſt of neceſſity 
either præ- exiſt in the Univerſe before Generations, and 


tranſmigrate into their reſpective Bodys, or elſe come 


from God immediately, who is the Fountain of all, and 
who at firſt created all that Subſtance, which now is 
in the World beſides himſelf. Now the latter of theſe 
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was a thing, which thoſe antient Philoſophers would 
by no means admit of, they judging it altogether in- 
congruous to bring God upon the Stage perpetually, 
and make him immediately interpoſe every where in 
the Generations of Men and all other Animals, by the 
miraculous ProduCtion of Souls out of Nothing. Not- 
withſtanding which, if we well conſider it, we ſhall 
find that there may be very good reaſon on the other 
ſide for the ſucceſſive Divine Creation of Souls; name- 
ly, that God did not do all at firſt that ever he could 
or would do, and put forth- all his Creative Vigor at 
once in a moment, ever after remaining a Spectator 
only of the conſequent Reſults, and permitting Nature 
to do all alone, without the leaſt Interpofition of his 
at any time; juſt as if there were no God at all in the 
World. Accordingly this may be, and indeed has 
often been the Effect of ſuch an Hypotheſis as this, to 
make Men think that there is no other God in the 
World, but blind and dark Nature. God might alſo, 
for other good and wile Ends unknown to us, reſerve 
to himſelf the continual Exerciſe of this his Creative 
Power in the ſucceſſive Production of new Souls. And 
yet theſe Souls nevertheleſs, after they are once brought 
forth into Being, will, notwithſtanding their Juniority, 
continue as firmly 1n the ſame, without vaniſhing of 
themſelves into Nothing, as the Subſtance of ſenſleſs 
Matter, that was created many thouſand Years before, 
will do. And thus our vulgar Hypotheſis of the new 
Creation of Souls, as it is rational in it ſelf, ſo does it 
ſufficiently ſolve their Incorporeity, their future Im- 
mortality or Poſf- eternity, without introducing thoſe 
offenſive Abſurditys of their Præ exiſtence and Tranſ- 
migration. FOES 
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But if there be any ſuch, who rather than they 
would allow a future Immortality or Poſt-exiſtence to 
all Souls, and therefore to thoſe of Brutes, which con- 
ſequently muſt have their ſucceſſive Tranſmigrations, 
would conclude all theſe, as likewiſe the ſenſitive Soul 

in Man, to be corporeal, and only allow the rational 
Soul to be diſtin from Matter: to theſe we have only 
thus much to ſay, that they who will attribute Life, 
Senſe, Cogitation, Conſciouſneſs, and Self-Enjoy- 
ment, not without ſome footſteps of Reaſon many 
times, to Blood and Brains, or mere organiz'd Bodys ia 
Brutes, will never be able clearly to defend the Incor- 
poreity and Immortality of Human Souls, as moſt pro- 
bably they do not intend any ſuch thing. From whence 

it would alſo follow, that there is no Deity diſtin& 
from the corporeal World. But tho there ſeems to be 
no very great reaſon why it ſhould be thought abſurd 
to grant Perpetuity of Duration to the Souls of Brutes, 
any more than to every Atom of Matter or Particle of 
' + Duſt that is in the whole World; yet we ſhall endea- 
your to ſuggeſt ſomething towards eaſing the Minds 
of thoſe, who are ſo much burden'd with this difficulty, 
namely, that they may, if they pleaſe, ſuppoſe the 
Souls of Brutes, being but ſo many particular Eradi- 
ations. or Effluxes from that Source of Life above, 
whenſoever and whereſoever there is any fitly prepar'd 
Body capable to receive them and to be actuated by 
them, to have a Senſe and Fruition of themſelves in 
it, ſo lang as it continues ſuch : but as ſoon as thoſe 
organiz'd Bodys of theirs, by reaſon of their Indiſpo- 
fit ion, become uncapable of being further ated upon 
by them, then to be reſum'd again and retracted back 
do their original Head and Fountain; ſince it cannot be 
doubted, but what creates ng Thing out of Nothing, 
5 — on 
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or ſends it forth from it ſelf by free and voluntary Ema- 
nation, may be able to retract the ſame back again to 
its original Source, or elſe to annihilate it at pleaſure. 
And I find that there have not been wanting ſome 
even among the Gentile Philoſophers, who have em- 
brac'd this Opinion, and of whom Poyphyry is one, who 
tells us, that * every irrational Power is reſolv'd into the 
Life of the Whole. Nor will this at all weaken the future 
Immortality or Poſt-eterniiy of Human Souls: for if we 
be indeed Theiſts, and do in good earneſt believe a 
Deity, according to the true Notion of it, we muſt 
needs then acknowledg, that all created Being what- 
foever owes the Continuation and Perpetuity of its 
Exiſtence not to any Neceſſity of Nature without God 
and independently upon him,but to the DivineWill only. 
And therefore tho we had never ſo much Rational and 
Philoſophical Aſſurance, that our Souls are immaterial 
Subſtances diſtinct from the Body, yet we could not 
for all that have any abſolute Certainty of their Poſt- 
eternity, any otherwiſe than as it may be deriv'd to 
us from the Immutability and Perfection of the Divine 
Will and Nature, which always does that Which is 
beſt; for the eſſential Goodneſs and Wiſdom of the 
Deity is the only Stability of all things: and for ought 
we Mortals know, there may be good reafon, why 
that Grace or Favour of future Immortality and Poſt- 
eternity, which is indulg'd to Human Souls, endu'd. 
with Reaſon, Morality, and Liberty of Will, by 
means whereof they are capable of Praiſe and Blame, 
of Reward and Puniſhment, that ſo they may be Ob- 
jects for the Divine Juſtice to diſplay it ſelf upon after 
this Life, and in different kinds of Retribution, may 
notwithſtanding be deny'd to thoſe lower Lives and 
Aug Nẽ,w dVveyurs 6is THY d Cov TE qrayſoß. 
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more contemptible Souls of Brutes, Which are at once 
void of Morality and Liberty. 

But if any for all this will {till obſtinately contend 
for that antient Pythagorick and Empedoclean Hypotheſis, 
that all Lives and Souls whatſoever are as old as the 
firſt Creation, and will conti wwe to Eternity, or as 
long as the World does, as a thing more reaſonable and 
probable than our continual Creation of new Souls, 
by means whereof they become Juniors both to the 
Matter of the World and of their own Bodys, and 

withal, as they pretend, the Divine Creative Power is 
made too cheap and proſtituted a thing, as beingalways 
famulat ive to brutiſh and often to unlawful Luſts and 

_ undue Conjuntions ; but eſpecially more reaſonable 
and probable than the continual Decreation and Anni- 
hilation of the Souls of Brutes : we ſhall not be un- 
willing to acknowledg thus much to dem, that indeed 
of the two this Opinion is more tolerable than that 
other Extravagance of thoſe, who will either make all 
Souls to be generated, and conſequently to be corporeal, 
or at leaſt the ſenſitive Soul both in Men and Brutes. 
For beſides the Monſtroſity of this latter Opinion, in 

making two diſtinct Souls and perceptive Subſtances 
in every Man, which is a thing ſufficiently confuted 
by internal Senſe, it leaves us alſo in an abſolute Im- 
poſſibility of proving the Immortality of the rational 
Soul, the Incorporeity of any Subſtance whatſoever, 
and by conſequence the Exiſtence of a Deity diſtinct 
from the corporeal World. 

And as for that pretence of theirs, that ſenſleſs Mat- 
ter may as well become ſenſitive and as it were kindled 
into Life and Cogitatiop, as a Body devoid of Light 
and Heat may be kindled into Fire and Flame; this 
ſeems to argue too much ignorance of the Doctrine of 
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Chap. 1. of Atheiſm confuted. = my" ZE 
Bodys, in Perſons who are otherwiſe learned and inge- 

nious. For the beſt Naturaliſts have already conelu- 

ded that Fire and Flame are nothing elſe, but ſuch a 

Motion of the i»ſenſible Parts of a Body, as violently 

agitates and many times diſſipates and ſcatters em from 

each other, begetting in the mean while the Fancys of 

Light and Heat in Animals. Now there is no diffi- 

culty at all to conceive that the inſenſible Particles of a 

Body, which were before quieſcent, may be put into - 
motion, this being no more but a new Modification of ß BR 
them, and not an Entity really diſtio from the Sub- | 
ſtance of Body, as Life, e, and Cogitation are. 
There is nothing in Fire and Flame or a kindled Body 
different from other Bodys, but only the Motion or 
Mechaniſm and Fancy of it. And therefore it is but a 
crude Conceit which the Atheiſts and Corporealiſts of 
former times have been always ſo fond of, that Souls. 

are nothing but firy or flawmeous Bodys. For tho Heat 

in the Bodys of Animals be a neceſſary Inſtrument for 
Soul and Life to act by in them, yet is it a thing really 
diſtinct from Life: and a red-hot Iron has not there- 

fore any nearer Approximation to Life than it had be- 
fore; nor the Flame of a Candle, than the extinguiſh'd 
Snuff or Tallow of it; the difference between them. 
being only in the Agitation of the i»ſenſible Parts. We 
might alſo add, that according to this Mpotheſis the 
Souls of Animals could not be numerically the ſame 
throughout the whole Space of their Lives: ſince Fire, 

as needing a Pabulum to prey upon, does not always 
_ continue one and the ſame numerical Subſtance. The 
Soul of a new-born Animal could be no more the ſame 
with the Soul of that Animal ſeveral Years after, than- 

the Flame of a new-lighted Candle is the ſame with 


that Flame which twinkles laſt in the Socket : which 
. | indeed 
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indeed are no more the ſame than a River or Stream is 
the, ſame at ſeveral diftances of Time. Which reaſon 
may be allo extended further, to prove the Soul to be no 
Boay at all ; ſince the Bodys of all Animals are in a 
perpetual Flux. 
Me have now ſufficiently perform'd our firſt Task, 
which was to ſhew from the Origin of the Atomicel 
Phyſiology, that the Doctrine of incorporeal Subſtance 
muſt needs ſpring up together with it. We ſhall in 
the next place make it evident, that the inward Con- 
ſtitution of this Phzloſophy is allo ſuch, that whoſoever 
really entertains it and rightly underſtands it, muſt of 
neceſſity admit Incorporeal Subſtance likewiſe. Firſt 
there fore the Atomical Hypotheſis, allowing nothing to 
Body, but what is either included in the Idea of a 
thing impenetrably extended, or can clearly be con- 
ceiv'd to be a Mode of it, as more or leis Magnitude, 
with Diviſibility, Figure, Site, Motion, and Reſt, 
together with the Reſults of their ſeveral Combina- 
tions, cannot poſſibly make Life and Cogitation to be 
Qualitys of Body; ſince they are neither contain'd in 
thoſe things before mention'd, nor canreſulc from any 
 Conjugations of them. Wherefore it muſt needs be 
granted, that Life and Cogitation are the Attributes of 
another Subſtance diſtin from Body, or Incorporeal. 
Again, ſince according to the Tenour of this Phy- 
| frology, Body has no other Action belonging to it but that 
of Local Motion, which Local Motion as ſuch never 
ſprings originally from the thing it ſelf moving, but 
from the AQton of . ſome other Agent upon it; it un- 
deniably follows that there muſt be ſomething elle in 
the World beſides Body, or elſe there could never have 


been any Motion in ir. But of this we ſhall ſpeak 
mbre hereafter. 


Moreover, 
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Chap. 1: of Atheiſm confuted. a 
Moreover, according to this Philoſophy the corporeal 
Phenomena themſelves cannot be ſolv'd by Mechaniſm 
alone without Fancy: Now Fancy is no Mode of Body, 
and therefore muſt needs be a Mode of ſome other kind 
of Being in our ſelves, which 1s cogitative and incor- 
poreal. A ſo it is evident from the fame Principles, 
that Senſe it ſelf is not a mere corporeal Paſſion from 
Bodys without, in that they ſuppoſe that there is 
nothing really in Bodys, like to thoſe fantaſtick Ideas 
which we have of ſenſible things: as of hot and cold, 
red and green, bitter and ſweet, and the like; which 
therefore muſt needs owe their Being to ſome Activity 
of the Soul it ſelf, and this is all one as to make it 
incorporeal. . „„ 3 
Laſtly, from this Philoſophy it is alſo manifeſt, that 
Senſe is not the Criterion of Truth concerning Bodys 
themſelves. in that it confidently aſſerts, that thoſe 
ſuppos d Qualitys of Bodys, repreſented as ſuch or ſuch 
by Senſe, are merely fantaſtical things. Whence it 
plainly follows, that there is ſomething in us ſuperiour 
to Senſe, which judges of it, detects its Phantaſtry, 
condemns its Impoſture, and determines what really 
is or 15 not in Bodys without us; which muſt needs be 
a higher ſelfactive Vigour of the Mind, that plainly 

ſpeaks it to be incorporeal. DE Cen BE SHE ah 
And now it is obſervable that this Atomical Phyſiology 
of the Antients ſeems to have two Advantages in it: 
the firſt of which is, that it renders the Corporeal 
World intelligible to us; ſince Mechaniſm is what we 
can clearly underſtand, and indeed we cannot diſtinctly 
conceive any thing elſe in Bodys but that. To ſay that 
this or that is done by a Form or Quality, is no more than 
to ſay, that it is done we know not how; or, which is 
yet more abſurd, to make our very Ig norance of the 
* J . nen Cauſe, 
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26 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
Cauſe, diſguis'd under thoſe Terms of Forms and Qua- 
litys, to be it ſelf the Cauſe of the Effet. 
Moreover, hot and cold, red and green, bitter and 
ſweet, Cc. formally conſider'd, may be clearly con- 
ceiv'd by us as different Pancys and Vital Paſſions in us, 
occaſion*d by different Mot ions from the Objects with- 
out, upon our Nerves: But they can never be clearly 
underſtood as abſolute Qualitys in the Bodys them- 
ſelves, really diſtinct from their Mechanical Diſpo- 
ſit ions; nor is there indeed any more reaſon why they 
ſhould be thought ſuch, than that, when a Man is 
prick'd with a Pin or wounded with a Sword, the 
Pain which he feels ſhould be thought to be an abſolute 
Quality in the Pin or Sword. So long as our ſenſible 
Ideas are taken either for ſubſtantial Forms or Qualitys 
in Bodys without us, really diſtin from the Subſtance 
of the Matter, ſo long are they perfectly unintelligible by 
us. Agreeably to this, æ Timæus Locrw held, that cor- 
poreal things could not be any otherwiſe apprehended 
by us, than by Senſe and 4 kind of ſpurious or baſtardly 


' Reaſon; by which he means that we could have no 
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clear Concept ions of them in our Underſtanding : 
and of his Opinion in this reſpect were Plato and his 
Followers. 5 KS 

The ſecond Advantage which the Atomical Phyſiology 
ſeems to have is this: that it prepares an eaſy and clear 
way for the demonſtration of Incorporeal Subſtances, by 
ſettling a diſtin Notion of Body. Whoever will under- 
take to prove, that there is ſomething elſe in the World be- 
ſides Body, muſt firſt determine what Body is; for other- 
wile he will go about to prove that there is ſomething, 
beſides he knows not what. Now whereas Plato and 
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Chapin: ef Atheiſm confuted. N 
Ariſtotle holding all Body to conſiſt of two ſubſtantial 
Principles, whereof one is Matter devoid of all Form, 


and therefore of Quantity and Quality, whence 
they themſelves conclude that it is * incorporeal; 


the other Form, which being devoid of all Matter 


is incorporeal likewiſe; do ſo confound the No- 
tions of Body and Spirit, Corporeal and Incorporeal, 
that it is impoſſible to prove any thing at all con- 
cerning 'em. Body it ſelf according to them being 
made Incorporeal, and therefore every thing is incor- 
poreal ; becauſe whatſoever 1s wholly compounded 
and made up of Incorporeals, muſt needs it ſelf be alſo 
incorporeal. Alſo whereas according to their DoQrine 
of Matter, Forms and Qualitys in Boay, Life and Un- 
derſtanding, may be ſuppos'd to be certain Forms or 
| Qualitys of Body; and thus the Souls of Men may be 
nothing elſe but Blood and Brains endu'd with the 


Qualitys of Senſe and Underſtanding ; or elſe ſome 


other more ſubtle, ſenſitive, and rational Matter in us: 
God himſelf may alſo be conceiv'd to be nothing elſe 
but a certain rational or intellectual ſubtle and firy 
Body, pervading the whole Univerſe ; or elſe a cer- 


tain Form of the whole Corporeal World, together 


with the Matter making up but one Subſtance, which 


Opinion has been entertain'd by moſt of thoſe Antients, 


who thought there could be no other Subſtance bur 
Body. 5 i 


it is a thing impenetrably extended, which has 
nothing belonging to it but Magnitude, Fignre, Sire, 


* 


* Aαiο Ns yay, Plotin, 
T Alas & li | 6 
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On t'other hand I ſay, that the antient Atomical 
Phyſiology, ſettling a diſtinct Notion of Body, that 
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28 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
Reſt, and Motion, without any ſelf moving Power, 
takes away all Confuſion ; ſhews clearly how far Body 
can go, where incorporeal Subſtance begins; as alſo 
that there muſt of neceſſity be ſuch a thing in the 
World. Again, this Philoſophy diſcovering not only 
that the Doctrine of Qualitys had its Original from 

Mens miſtaking their own Fancys for abſolute Realities 
in Bodys themſelves, but alſo that the Doctrine of 
Matter and Form ſprung from another Fallacy or De- 
ception of the Mind, in taking logical Notions and our 
Modes of conceiving for Modes of Being, and real En- 
titys in things without us, it likewiſe ſhewing that 
becauſe there is nothing elſe clearly intelligible in Body, 
but Magnitude, Figure, Site, and Motion, together 
with their various Conjugations, there can be no ſuch 
Entitys of Forms and Qualitys really diſtinct from the 
Subſtance of Body, makes it evident that Life, Cogi- 
tat ion, and Underſtanding can be no corporeal things, 
but muſt needs be the Attributes of another kind of 
Subſtance diſtine rem Body; oi. 
Wie have now clearly prov'd theſe two things: Firſt, 
that the Philoſophy of the Antients, before not only 

Ariſtotle and Plato, but alſo Democritus and Leucippus, 
was Atomical or Mechanical, Secondly, thar as there 
is no Inconſiſtency between the Atomical Phyſiology and 
Theology, but indeed a real Cognat ion: ſo the antient 
Atomiſts before Democritus were neither Atheiſts nor 
Corporealiſts; but held the Incorporeity and Immor- 
tality of Souls, together with a Deity diſtin& from 
the Corporeal World. Wherefore the firſt and moſt 
antient Atomiſls did not endeavour to make up an 
int ire Philoſophy out of Atomology: but the Doctrine 
of Atoms was to them only one Part or Member of the 
Whole Philoſophick 1 they joining ny 
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Chap. IJ. of Atheiſm confuted, 29 
the Doctrine of incorporeal Subſtance and Theology 
to make it compleat. 54 
Our antient Atomiſts never went about, as blunder 


ing Democritus afterwards did, to build up a World out 
of mere paſſive Bulk and fluggiſh Matter, without any 


active Principles or incorporeal Powers; as very well 


knowing that thus, it could not have ſo much as Mo- 
tion, Mechaniſm, or Generation in it; the Original 
of all that Motion which is in Bodys fpringing from 
ſomething which is not Body, that is, from Incorporeal 
Subſtance. And yet if Local Motion could have been 
ſuppos'd to have riſen up, or ſprung in upon this dead 


Lump and Maſs of Matter, no body knous how, and 


without dependance upon any incorporeal Being, to 
have actuated it fortuitouſly; theſe Atomiſts would 
ſtill have thought it impoſſible for the corporeal World 


it ſelt to be made up, ſuch as now it is, by fortuitous 


Mechaniſm, without the Guidance of any higher 
Principle. And particularly they would have con- 


cluded it the greateſt Imprudence or Madnefs for men 


to aſſert that Animals alſo conſiſted of mere Mecha- 


niſm; or that Life and Senſe, Reaſon and Underſtanding 


were really nothing elſe but Local Motion, and con- 


ſequently that they themſelves were but Machines or 
a finer fort of Clock-work. Wherefore they join'd 
both active and paſſive Principles together, the cor- 


poreal and incorporeal Nature, Mechanifm and Life, 


Atomology and Pnenmatology; and from both theſe 


united they made up one intire Syſtem of Philoſophy, 
correſpondent with and agreeable to the true and real 
World without em. And this Syſtem of Philoſophy, 


thus conſiſting of the Doctrine of tncorporeal Sub- 


ſtances, whereof God is the Head, together with the 
Atomical and Mechanical Phyſiology, ſeems to be the only 
genuine and compleat. But 
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But it did not long continue thus ; for after a while, 


this intire Body of Philoſophy came to be mangb'd and 


diſmember'd, ſome taking one Part of it alone, and 
ſome another: ſome ſnatching away the Atomical Phy- 


fiology, without the Preumatology and Theology ; and 


others on the contrary, taking the Theology and Doctrine 


of Incorporeals without the Atomical or Mechanical 
Ph ſiology. The former of theſe were Democritus, Leu- 


cippus, and Protagoras, who took only the dead Car- 
caſe or Skeleton of the old Moſchical Philoſophy, 
namely the Atomical Phyſology ; the latter were 
Plato and Ariſtotle, who took indeed the better Part, 
the Soul, Spirit and Quinteſſence of it, the T heology 
and Doctrine of Incorporeals, but unbody*d and deveſted 


of its moſt proper and convenient Vehicle, the Atomical 
Phyficlogy ; whereby it became expos'd to ſundry In- 


conveniencys. I ſay, the firſt Corrupters or Manglers 
of this Philoſophy were Leucippus, Democritus, and 


Protagoras; who being atheiſtically inclin'd, quickly 


perceiv'd that they could not in the ordinary way of 


Phyſiologizing ſufficiently ſecure themſelves againſt a 
Deity, nor effeQually urge Atheiſm upon others: 


Foraſmuch as Heraclitus and other Philoſophers, who 


| held that all Subſtance was Body, as well as they, did 


notwithſtanding aſſert a corporeal Deity, maintaining 


that the Form of the whole corporeal World was God, 


or elſe that he was * a certain kind of ſubtle Body or Mat- 
ter, pervading, as a Soul, the whole Univerſe ; and 
that the particular Souls of Men and Animals were 
but as it were ſo many Pieces, cut and ſlic'd out of 
the great Mundane Soul: So'that according to them, 


the whole corporeal Univerſe or Maſs of Body was one 


3 
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Way or other a God, a moſt wiſe and underſtanding 
Animal, which fram'd all Particularitys within it ſelf 
after the beſt manner poſſible, and govern'd the ſame. 
Wherefore, I ſay, thoſe Atheiſts apprehending upon 
what tickliſh and uncertain terms their impious Philo- 
ſophy then ſtood, and that thoſe very Forms and Qualitys 
and the ſelf moving Power of Body, which were com- 
monly made a Sanctuary for Atheiſm, might notwith- 
ſtanding prove on the contrary a Latibulum or Aſylum 
of the Deity ; and that at leaſt a corporeal God, do 
what they could, might lie lurking under them, aſſault- 
ing Mens Minds with doubtful Fears and Jealouſys, 
underſtanding moreover, that there was no other kind 
of Phyſiology {et on foot, which baniſhing thoſe Forms 
and Qualitys of Body, aſcrib'd nothing to it but Mag- 
nitude, Figure, Site and Motion, without any ſelf— 
moving Power, they preſently thought to make ſome 
advantage of, and therefore greedily entertain'd the 
Atomical and Mechanical way of Phyſiologizing, but 
without the Doctrine of Incorporeals, to which it was 
naturally and vitally united, and ſo endeavour'd to 
{ſerve their turns of it. And thus while they join'd 
theſe two things together; the Atomical Pyyſiologyʒ, 
which ſuppoſes that there is nothing in Body but Mag- 
nitade, Figure, Site and Motion; and this Prejudice or 
Prepoſſeſſion of their own Minds, that there was no 
other Subſtance in the World beſides Body; by both: 
theſe together, I ſay, they begat a certain mungrel and 
{ſpurious Philoſophy Arherftically- Aromical or Atomically- 
Atheiſtical: which implies at the bottom a plain 
Contradiction, and thereby ſhews how deſperate the. 
Cauſe of Atheiſm is, while forc'd to have recourſe to 
{uch groundleſs Evaſions; foraſmuch as that very Ato— 
mical Hypotheſis, which for their purpoſe they chule to- 
eee — Brace. 
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embrace, and which they would ere& and build for a 
ſtrong Caſtle to gariſon themſelves in, appears to be a 
moſt effectual Engine againſt themſelves, for the bat- 
tering of all their Atheiſtical Structure down about 
their Ears. 5 
Plato, the next Mutilator of the Moſchical Philoſo- 
phy, was much more excuſable; m that he took the 
Theology and Metaphyſicks of it, the whole Doctrine of 
Incurporeals, and abandon'd the Mechanical way of 
Pay fiologizing : which in all probability he did, partly 
becauſe the foremention'd Atheiſts having ſo much abus'd 
that Philoſophy, and adapted it as it were to themſelves, 
he began thereupon to entertain a Jealouſy of it; and 
partly becauſe he was not of himſelf ſo inclinable 
to Phyſiology as to Theology, not ſo much to the Study of 
Corporeal as of Divine things; and he was by his Ge- 
nius addicted rather to Ideas than to Atoms, to formal 
and final than to material Cauſes. Ariſtotle here trod 
in Plato's Footſteps, not only as to the better part, in 
aſſertiug an Incorporeal Deity; bur alſo in rejecting the 
Atomical Way, and Phyſiologizing with him by Forms 
and Qualitys: which way, as I have before obſerv'd, 
tho it had not that effect upon contemplative and 
thoughtful Plato, yet of it ſelf tends to confound the 
Notions of corporeal and incorporeal Subſtance, fo that 
the true Limits of each can hardly be diſcern'd ; and 
therefore 't is the leſs to be wonder'd that Axiſtotle, tho 
| heallow'd a perfect incorporeal Intelle& to be the Head 
of all, yet poſitively affirm'd the Corporeity of ſen- 


ſitive Souls, and ſtaggerd at the Incorporeity of a- 
tional. 


CHAP. 
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dt 


CHAP. Il. 


An impartial Account of all the pretended Grounds of 
Reaſon for the Atheiſtical Hypotheſis in the De- 
mocritick Way, _ 


HO neither Atomiciſm, nor indeed Corporealiſm 
as {uch be eſſentially Atheiſtical, yet when com- 
pounded and complicated together they neceſſarily are fo. 
He therefore that holds theſe two Principles together, 
that there is no other Subſtance bur Body ; and that 
Body has nothing elſe belonging to it, but Magnitude, 
Figure, Site, and Motion without Qualitys: I ſay, 
whoſoever is that confounded thing of an Atomiſt and 
Corporealiſt jumbl'd together, is eſſentially and un- 
avoidably that, which is meant by an Atheiſt, tho he 
ſhould iu words never ſo much diſclaim it: becauſe he 
muſt needs fetch the Original of all things from ſenſleſs 
Matter; whereas to aſſert a God is to maintain that all 
things ſprung originally from a knowiag and under- 
ſtanding Nature. i | a | by 
| Wherefore this mongrel Philoſophy, of which Leu- 
cippus, Democritms, and Protagoras were the Founders, 
and which was afterwards entertain'd by Epicurus, was 
really nothing elſe but a Philoſophical Form of Atheology, 
a Gigantick Attempt to dethrone the Deity, not only 
by ſolving all the Phænomena of the World without a 
God; but alſo by laying down thoſe other Principles, 
from which it muſt needs follow, that there could 
be neither a corporeal nor incorporeal Deity. So that 
in ſhort this Phyſiology was indeed downright Atheiſm, 
F boldly 


A 
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34 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
boldly ſwaggering, under the appearance of Wiſdom and 
Philoſophy; tho by the Abettors of it, upon a politick 
account, it was not expreſly own'd to be ſuch. This 
therefore in a ſpecial manner deſerves our Conſidera- 
tion, and accordingly now I proceed to exhibit a fair 
Account and full Proſpect of 1t, nof doubting but that 
a plain and naked Repreſentation of its Myſterys and 
Depths will be a great part of a Confutation of em; or 
at leaſt, they being all afterwards bafA'd and expos'd, 
Theiſm will hereby obtain the greater and juſter Tri- 

umph over Atheiſm. 5 . 85 

Nou the grounds of Reaſon for the Atheiftick H- 
pot heſis in the Democritick way, are chiefly theſe that 
follow. Firſt, that we have no Idea of God, and 
therefore can have no Evidence of his Being; which 
Argument is further deſcanted and flouriſh'd on after 
this manner: that the Notion or Conception of a Deity, 
which is commonly entertain'd, is, as we have it in a 
modern Author, nothing elſe but a Bundle of Iucompre- 
henſibles, Unconcei vables, and Impoſſibles. ; it being only 
a Compilement of all imaginable Attributes of Honour, 
Courtſhip, and Complement; which the confounded 
Fear and A ſtoniſhment of Mens Minds made 'em 
huddle up together without any Senſe or Philoſophick 
Truth. This, I ſay, is the firſt Argument, us'd eſpe- 
cially by our modern Democriticts againſt a Deity, who, 
becauſe they can have no Fantaſtic Idea of it, nor com- 
prehend all that is included in the Notion of it, do 
imagine it to be but an incomprehenſible Nothing. 

A ſecond Argument much inſiſted upon by the old 
_ Democritick Atheiſts is directed againſt the Divine Omni- 

potence and creative Power, after this manner : Tho 
there be indeed ſome difference, ſay they, among the 

Theiſts touching the Novity of the World; the eternal 

* | z Exiſtence | 
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Exiſtence of the Whole by way of Emanation from 
the firſt Being, or elſe the independent Exiſtence of the 
Matter of it, but withal ſuppoſing the Forms and 
Qualitys of inanimate Bodys, together with the Souls 
of all Animals, in the ſucceſſive Generations of them 
to be created: yet do they all agree in this, that God 
is in ſome ſenſe or other the Creator of real Entitys 
out of Nothing, or the Cauſe of that which otherwiſe 
would not have been of it ſelf; ſo that if there is no 
Creation or Production out of Nothing, in that in- 
larg'd ſenſe, we argue ad hominem that there is no 
Deity. Now it is utterly impoſſible that any Subſtance 
or real Entity ſhould be produc'd out of Nothing, this 
being repugnant to that undeniable Axiom of Reaſon, 
De Nihilo Nihil, out of Nothing comes Nothing. 
Wherefore ſay they, all Subſtance and real Entity, 
which is in the World,muſt needs have been from Eter- 
nity, uncreated and felf-exiftent; and nothing can be 
made or produc'd, but only the different Modifications 
of eternally prz-exiſtent Matter. And ſays * Epicurus, 
No Divine Power ought to be call d in for the ſolving of 
theſe Phenomena : becauſe all this is done by Motions, 
Mixtures, and Separations, by Concretions and Se- 
cretions of Atoms, without the Creation of any real 
diſtinct Entity out of Nothing. So that in ſhort, if 
no Subſtance nor real Entity can be made, which was 
not before: but all whatſoever is, will be and can be, 
was from Eternity ſelf-exiſtent,then creative Power, but 
eſpecially that Attribute of Omnipotence, can belong 
to nothing; which is in effect to ſay, that there is no God. 

Thirdly, the Atheiſts argue againſt the ſtricter and 
higher ſort of Theiſts, who will have God to be the. 
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8 The Reafon and Philoſophy 
Creator of the whole corporeal Univerſe and all its 
Parts out of nothing, after this manner ; That which 
created the whole Maſs of Matter and Body, 
cannot be it ſelf Body ; wherefore this Notion of God 
plainly implies him to be Incorporeal ; but there can 
be no Incorporeal Deity, becauſe by that Word muſt 
needs be underſtood either that which has no Magni- 
tude or Extenſion at all, or elſe that which is indeed ex- 
tended, but otherwiſe than Body. If the Word be 
taken in the former ſenſe, Nothing, ſay they, can be 
ſo incorporeal, as to be altogether unextended and void 
of all Geometrical Quantity, becauſe Extenſion is the 
very Eſſence of all exiſtent Entity. But if the word 
Incorporeal be taken in the latter ſenſe, for that which 
is indeed extended, hut otherwiſe than Body, namely 
fo as to penetrate Bodys and co-exiſt with 'em, this is 
alſo a thing next to nothing; ſince it can neither ad 
upon any other thing, nor be acted upon by or ſenſible of 
any thing. Wherefore to ſpeak plainly, this can be 
nothing elſe but empty Space, which runs thro all things, 
without laying hold on any thing, or being affected 
from any thing. This is the only incorporeal thing 
that is or can be in Nature, and therefore to ſuppoſe an 
Incorporeal Deity is to make empty Space to be the 
Creator of all things; I ſay, empty Space, which ac- 
cording to the modern Democriticks, tho the Antients 
indeed thought otherwiſe, is not a real Nature or En- 
tity without our Conception, but only the Phantaſm, 
and as it were the Ghoſt of a Body, which has no Ex- 
iſtence without our Imagination. So that there are 
not two Natures of Body and Space, which infer two 
diſtin Subſtances, one of which muſt be incorporeal ; 
but only one Nature of Body, The Conſequence of 
which is this, that an incorporeal Subſtance is as much 
_ — 2 as 
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as to ſay an incorporeal Body, and therefore, as imply- , 
ing a Contradiction, is indeed Nothing. | 
But fourthly, as a Continuation of the former Ar- 
gument, the Atheiſts undertake to ſhew likewiſe the 
Original of the Notion of Incorporeal Subſtances, and 
from what Miſapprehenſion it ſprung ; and thence take 
occaſion further to diſprove a Deity. The Original, ſay 
they, of this Doctrine of Incorporeal Subſtances proceeded 
_ chiefly from the Abule of abſtract Names both of Sub- 
ſtances and alſo of Accidents, when they are conſider d 
alone without their Subjects or Subſtances; which 
Infatuat ion has not proceeded from the Mind of Man, 
unabus'd by Doctrine, but from thoſe deceiving and 
deceiv'd Literati, Scholaſticks, Philoſophers, and Theo- 
logers, who have us'd to ſtuff their Diſcourſes with 
Quidditys, Entitys, Eſſences, Hæcceitys, and the like; 
and as it were inchanting Mens Underſtandings, have 
made 'em believe, that the abſtract Notions of Acci- 
dents and Eſſences could exiſt alone by themſelves, as 
certain ſeparate and incorporeal Subſtances: while they 
ſuppoſe that the Eſſences of things are eternal, ſo that 
when any thing is made or generated, there is no Being 
produc'd, but only an antecedent and eternal Eſſence 
cloth'd asit were with a new Garment of 1 3 
and that, for example, theſe Accidents, the Lite, the 
Senſe and Underſtanding of Animals, commonly call'd 
by the Names of Soul and Mind, may exiſt without the 
Bodys or Subſtances of 'em by themſelves, after the 
Animals are dead; which plainly makes 'em to be 
incorporeal Subſtances, and as it were the ſeparate and 
abſtract Eſſences of Men. Upon this ground it is, as 
a late Writer obſerves, that when a Man is dead and bu- 
ry'd, they ſay, his Soul, that is, his Life, can walk ſepa- 
rated from his Body, and is ſeen by night — the 
; Caves. 
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Graves. By which means the vulgar are confirm'd in 
their ſuperſtitious Belief of Ghoſts, Spirits, Dzmons, 
Devils, Fairys, Hob-goblins, and other inviſible Powers 
and Agents call'd by ſeveral Names. Which Belief at 
firſt had alſo another Original, not altogether unlike to 
the former, namely from Mens miſtaking their own 
Fancys for things really exiſting without em; and thus 
the Fantaſm or Fancy even of the Deity, created by 
Fear, has upon no other account been taken for a Re- 
_ ality. Wherefore in ſhort, ſay they, to make an incor- 
poreal Mind tobe the Cauſe of all things, is to make our 
own Fancy, an imaginary Ghoſt of the World, to be 
a Reality; and to ſuppoſe the mere abſtract Notion of 
an Accident and a ſeparate Eſſence to be not only an 
abſolute thing by it ſelf and a real Incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance, but alſo the firſt Original of all Subſtances, and 
of whatſoever is in the Univerſe. 15 . 
Fifthly, becauſe I deſign to produce all the Demo- 
criticł-Atheiſt ick Grounds, I obſerve that the Atheiſts 
will not allow even ſo much as a Corporeal God. To 
this purpoſe firſt they argue, that there is no other Sub- 
ſtance in the World but Body, and that it is the in- 
communicable Property of ſenſleſs Matter to be what 
we ſuppoſe an underſtanding Deity to be, that is, 
* Ingenerable and Incorruptible. No Man, ſay they, 
can deviſe any other Notion of Subſtance, than that it 
is a thing extended, exiſting without the Mind, not 
imaginary, but real and ſolid Magnitude ; for what- 
ſoever is not extended and conſequently Body, is No- 
thing and no where. This is the Baſis and Subſtratum 
of all, as being alone capable of + Reſiſtance ; and 
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whatſoever elſe is in the World, is only an accidental 
Difference and Modification of this : thus even Life, 
Senſe, and Underſtanding, as well as Whiteneſs, 
Blackneſs, or the like, can neither exiſt by themſelves, 
nor are any further ſecur'd of Continuance, than this 
or that Mode of the Body remains, which is very often 


ſuſcept ive of new Diſpoſitions, tho the ſame numerical 
Matter do continue. Whence it 1s plain that as no 


Animal, no living,. underſtanding Body can be abſo- 
lutely and eſſentially 1ncorruptible, this being the in- 


communicable Property of the firſt Matter, there can 


be no ſuch thing as a corporeal Deity, the Original of 
all things, and eſſentially undeſtroyable. Wherefore 
neither could the Stoicks conceive. their corporeal God, 
that is, the whole Univerſe, to be any otherwiſe, than 
by Accident, incorruptible and immortal, in that they 


ſuppos'd that there was no other Matter, which exiſt- 


ing without this World, and making Inroads upon it, 
could diforder the Frame or diſunite the Parts of it. 

Sixthly, to this purpoſe again, ſay they, the cor- 
poreal Theiſts are inconſiſtent with themſelves, and 
plainly infer by their way of arguing what in Words 
they pretend to deny, that is, Incorporeal Subſtance. 
While. they ſuppoſe real Qualitys beſides Magnitude, 
Figure, Site, and Motion, as ſimple and primitive 
things belonging to it; and that there was ſuch a Qua- 
lity or Faculty of Underſtanding in the Matter of the 
whole Univerſe as was coeternal with it, uncompound- 
ed and unoriginated. For ſuch original Qualitys and 
Powers really diſtinct from the Subſtance of extended 
Matter and its Modifications, can be no other but 
diſtinct Subſtances, and conſequently incorporeal. 


Wherefore in ſhort, ſay they, the firſt Principle of 


all things in the whole Univerſe is Matter or Atoms 
15 devoid 
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40 "The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
devoid of all yy, and conſequently of all Life, 
Senſe and Underſtanding ; and therefore the Original 
of things is no underſtanding Nature or Deity. 
Seventhly, the Democritick Atheiſts argue further in 
this manner: They who aſſert a Deity, ſay they, ſup- 
poſe the * whole World to be animated, that is, to 
havea living, rational, and underſtanding Nature over 


it: now it is already plain from ſome of the Arguments 


premis'd, that the World cannot be animated in the 
ſenſe of the Platoniſts, that is, with an Incorporeal 


Soul, which is in order of Nature before Body, it being 


prov'd already that there can be no Subſtance incor- 


poreal; aslikewiſe that it cannot be animated either in 
the Stoical ſenſe, ſo as to have an original Quality of 


Underſtanding or Mind in the matter: Yet nevertheleſs 
{ome may imagine, that as in our ſelves and other Ani- 
mals, tho compounded of ſenſleſs Atoms, there is a Soul 


and Mind reſulting from the Contexture of them, 


which being once made, domineers over the Body, 
governing and ordering it at pleaſure; ſo there may 
| likewiſe be ſuch a living Soul and Mind not only in the 


Stars, which many have ſuppos'd to be a leſſer ſort of 
| Deity ; and in the Sun, which has been reputed a pria- 
cipal Deity : but alſo in the whole Mundane Syſtem, 
one general Soul and Mind, which tho reſulting at firſt 
from the fortuitous motion of Matter, yet being once 
Ee may rule, govern, and {way over the Whole, 
nowingly and in a more perfect manner than our Souls. 
do over our Bodys; and ſo long as it continues, may 
exerciſe a Principality and Dominion over it. Which 
tho it will not mount to the full Notion of a God, 
according tothe ſtrict ſenſe of Theiſts, yet will approach 
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very near to it, and indanger the bringing in of all the 
Inconveniences attending it. - Now therefore they will 
prove that there is no ſuch Soul or Mind as this, reſult- 
ing from the Contexture of Atoms, which preſides 
over the corporeal Univerſe, that ſo there may not be 
ſo much as even the Shadow of a Deity left. It was 
before obſerv'd that Life, Senſe, Reaſon and Under- 
ſtanding are but Qualitys of concreted Bodys, like 
thoſe other Qualitys of Heat and Cold, &c. ariſing 
from certain particular Textures of Atoms: Now as 
thoſe firſt Principles of Bodys, namely ſingle Atoms, 
have none of thoſe Qualitys in them, ſo neither has the 
whole Univerſe any, from which it can be denomina- + 
ted, but only the Parts of it; the whole World is 
neither black nor white, hot nor cold, or the like, it 
containing all thoſe Qualitys in its ſeveral Parts: and 
thus the Whole has no Life, Senſe, or Underſtanding, 
but only thoſe Parts of it which are call'd Animals; 
that is, Life and Senſe are Qualitys, which ariſe only 
from ſuch a Texture of Atoms, as produces ſoft Fleſh, 
Blood and Brains in Bodys organiz'd with Head, Heart, 5 
Bowels, Nerves, Muſcles, Veins, Arterys, and the 6: 
like. And * Reaſon and Uaderſtanding properly fo | 
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cald are peculiar Appendices to Human Shape: from 9 
whence it is concluded, that there is no Life, Soul, or 1 
Underſtanding acting the whole World, becauſe the I 
World has no Blood or Brains, no Animaliſh or | 
Human Form. Now, ſay they, if there be no Life 1 
no Underſtanding above us or round about us, or 1 
any where elſe in the World, but only in our ſelves and 1 
our Fellow-Animals, and we are the higheſt of all 1 
Beings; if neither the whole Corporeal Syſtem be | 

* Ratio nuſquam eſſe poteſt niſi in Hominis gibs. | , I f 
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animated, nor thoſe greater Parts of it, the Sun, Moon, 
nor Stars, then can there be no danger of a Deity. 
Eightly, the Democritick Atheiſts diſpute thus a. 
gainſt a Deity : The Deity, ſay they, is generally ſup- 
pos d tobe * a perfectly happy Animal, Incorruptible and 
Immortal, Now there is no living Being incorruptible 
and immortal, and therefore neither is there any per- 
fectly happy one: Foraſmuch as Life is no ſubſtantial 
thing, nor any primitive or ſimple Nature; but it is 
only an Accident or Quality, ariſing from the Aggre— 
gation and Contexture of Atoms or Corpuſcles, the 
Compages or Frame of) which 1s continually liable to 
be diſſolv'd and diſunited; and whenever that is done, 
the Life utterly periſhes and vaniſhes into nothing. 


Whereforeas no Life is immortal, there is no immortal 


nor conſequently moſt happy Animal or Deity : but 


this pretended | perfect Happineſs is, as the old He- 


donicks and Cyrenaicks tell us, a mere Notion, a roman- 
tick Fiction, a thing which can have no real Exiſtence 
any where. mm E 7; 5 
A niath pretended Demonſtration of the Democritick 


Atheiſts is as follows: By God, ſay they, is underſtood 
a firſt Cauſe or Mover, which being not before acted 


upon by any thing elſe, but acting originally from it 
ielf, was the Beginning of all things. Now it is an 


indubitable Axiom, that whatſoever is mov'd, is mov'd 


by ſomething elſe; and nothing can aQ otherwiſe than 


it is made to act, by ſomething without it, acting 


upon it. £ 
A tenth Argument they uſe is this: Becauſe the 
Theiſts concerve that tho no Body can move it ſelf, yet 
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a perfect cogitative and thinking Being might be the 
Beginning of all, and the firſt Cauſe of Motion ; the 
Atheiſts will endeavour to evince the contrary- after 
this manner: No Man can conceive how any Cogi- 
tation, which was not before, ſhould riſe up at any 
time unleſs there were ſome Cauſe for it, without the 


Thinker. For otherwiſe, there can no reaſon be 


given, why this Thought rather than that, and at this 
time rather than another, ſhould ſtart up. Wherefore 
this is univerſally true of all Motion and Action what- 
ſoever, as it was rightly urg'd by the Stoichs, That 


there can be no * Motion without a Cauſe, that is, no 


Motion, which has not ſome Cauſe without the Sub- 
ject of it. Wherefore no thinking Being could be a 
Firſt Cauſe any more than a Machine or Automaton 
could, To this again they add, that theſe two No- 


tions, the one of a knowing underſtanding Being, the 
other of a perfectly happy Being, are contradiftory ; 


becauſe all Þ Knowledg eſſentially implies Dependance 


on ſomeching elſe as its Cauſe. In ſhort they tell us, 


that Cogitation and all Action whatſoever is really 

nothing elſe but Local Motion, which can never riſe of 
it ſelf, but is caus'd by fome other Agent without the 
Subject. „ 


In the eleventh place, the Democritick Atheiſts argue 


thus: If the World were made by any antecedent Mind 
or Underſtanding, that is, by a Deity; then muſt there 


needs be an Idea, Platform, and Exemplar of the 
whole World before it was made, and conſequently 
actual Kyowledg, both in order of Time and Nature, 
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before Things. But now all Knowledg is the Informa- 


tion of the things themſelves known, all Conception 


of the Mind is a Paſſion from the things conceiv'd and 
their Activity upon it, and is therefore junior to and 
ſollows after them, Wherefore the World and Things 


were before Knowledg and Conception of any Mind; 


and no Kyowledg, Mind, or Deity were before the 
World as its Cauſe, | 


A twelfth Argumentation of the Democritick and 


Epicurean Atheiſts is to this purpoſe: That things 


could not be made by a * Deity, which is ſuppos'd to 
be a Being every way perfect; becauſe they are ſo faulty 
and ſo ill made. This Argument is inforc'd by La- 


cretius from the inconvenient Conſtitution of the Hea- 


vens, and from other Topicks relating to the Earth, 
Men, and Animals, and laſt of all from this way of 
reaſoning : The ſuppos'd Deity and Maker of the 


World was either willing to aboliſh all »atural Evils, 
but not able; or he was able, but not willing; or third- 
ly he was neither willing nor able; or laſtly he was 


both able and willing. This latter is the only thing 


that fully anſwers to the Notion of a God. Now that 
the {uppos'd Creator of all things was not thus both 


able and willing to aboliſh all Evils, is plain, becauſe 
then there would have been no Evils at all left. Where. 


tore there being ſuch a deluge of Evils overflowing all, 


it muſt needs be that either he was willing and not 
able to remove em, and then he was impotent; or elſe 
he was able and not willing, and then he was envious; 


—— 


* Nequaquam nobis Divinitds eſſe paratam 
Naturam Rerum, tanta ſtat prædita Culpa. 
c Tucret. 
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or laſtly he was neither able nor willing, and then' he 
was at once both impotent and envious. 


A' thirteenth Argument urg'd by theſe Atheiſts is 
this: If the World were made by any Deity, - then 
would it be govern'd by a Providence; and if there were - 


any Providence, it muſt needs appear in Human Affairs: 


but here it is plain that all is Chaos and Confuſion ; all 


things happening alike to all, whether they be wiſe or 


fooliſh, religious or impious, vertuous or vicious: and 


thus while ſcoffing Dionyſius the Tyrant, Harpalus the 
| Robber, and the like are ſeen to fare as well, nay bet- 
ter than good Men, they * bear Teſtimony as it were againſt 
the Gods. Wherefore *tis concluded that all things float 
up and down, as they are agitated and driven about by 
the tumbling Billows of careleſs Chance and Fortune. 

A fourteenth Argumentation of the Democritick and 
Epicurean Atheiſts 1s to this purpoſe : That whereas 
the Deity is ſuppos'd to be ſuch a Being, as both knows 


all that is done every where in the moſt diſtant Places 
of the World at once, and does himſelf immediately 
order all things; in the firſt place it is impoſſible for 


any one Being thus to animadvert and order all things 


in the whole Univerſe; and ſecondly, if it were ſup- 
pos'd to be poſſible, yet ſuch an infinite Employ and 


Bafineſs would be abſolutely inconſiſtent with a happy 


State; nor could ſuch a Deity ever have any quiet Eu- 


joy ment of it ſelf, as being always fill'd with Tumult 
and Hurfy. Wherefore this pragmatical and buſy 
Deity, which muſt needs intermeddle and have to do 
with every thing in the whole World, is a contradictory 


Notion, ſince it cannot but be the moſt unhappy of all 


things. 


* 1 
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In the next place the Atheiſts diſpute by propounding 
ſeveral bold Querys, which they conceive to be un- 
anſwerable: It the World, ſay they, were made by a 
Deity, why was it not made by him ſooner? or ſince 
it was ſo long unmade, why did he make it all? How 
came this Architect and Builder of the World to ſtart 
upon a ſudden, after he had ſlept for infinite Apes, 
and bethink himſelf of making a World ? Certainly, 
if he had been awake all that while, he would either 
have made it ſooner or not at all; for either ſomething 2! 
was wanting to his Happinels before, or it was not; 
had any thing been wanting, then the World could } 
not have been ſo long unmade : but if he was compleat= 4 
ly happy in himſelf without it, then he wanting no- 
thing, vainly went about to make ſuperfluous things. 

Again, ſay they, was this World, as we ſuppoſe, 
made for Men? If ſo, then muſt it be either for wiſe 
Men or Fools; if for wiſe Men only, then all that 
pains was taken but for a very few; but if for Fools, 
what reaſon could there be, why the Deity ſhould ſeek. 
to deſerve ſo well at their hands? s 


Again, ſay they, if this Deity muſt needs go about 


to make a World, like + a» Artificer and Carpenter, 
what Tools and Inſtruments could he have to work 
with? What Miniſters and ſubſervient Opificers? 
What Engines and Machines for the rearing up of ſo 
huge a Fabrick ? How could he make the Matter to 
underſtand his meaning, and obey his beck? How ⸗ꝰ 
could he move and turn it up and down? For if In- 
corporeal, he could neither touch nor be touch'd, but 
would run thro all things without faſtning upon any 
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thing: but if Corporeal, then the ſame thing was 


both Materials and Architect, both Timber and 
Carpenter, and the Stones muſt hew each other, and 
bring themſelves together with diſcretion into a 
Structure. 

In the laſt place the Atheiſts argue from Intereſt, 
which proves many times the moſt effectual of Argu- 
ment againſt a Deity; endeavouring to perſuade firſt 
that it is the Intereſt of private Perſons and of all Man- 
kind in general, and ſecondly that it is the particular 
Intereſt of Civil Sovereigns and States, that there 
neither be a God, nor the Belief of any ſuch thing en- 
tertain'd by the Minds of Meny that 1s, no Religion. 
Firſt, they ſay that it is the Intereſt of Mankind in 
general, becauſe ſolong as Men are perſuaded that there 
is an underſtanding Being infinitely powerful, having 
no Law but his own Will, becauſe he has no Superior, 
and therefore may do whatever he pleaſes at any time 
to them ; they can never ſecurely enjoy themſelves or 
any thing about 'em, nor be ever free from diſquieting 


Solicitude and Fear. And beſides Mens Inſecurity from 


all manner of preſent Evils, on the ſuppoſition of a God, 


the Immortality of Souls can hardly be kept out, but 


will croud in after it; and then the fear of Eternal Pu- 


niſhments after Death will unavoidably follow there- 


upon, perpetually imbitteringall the Comforts of Life, 


and never ſuffering Men to have the leaſt ſincere En- 
joyment. Wherefore it is plain that they, who firſt 


introduc'd the Belief of a Deity and Religion, what- 
ever they might aim at in it, deſerv'd very illof all Man- 
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kind, becauſe thereby they very much * debas d and 
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* Efficiunt Animos humiles formidine Diviim, 
Depreſſoſque premunt ad terram, e. 
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48 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
depreſs'd Mens Spirits under a ſervile Fear, as alſo they 
occaſion the greateſt Calamitys and Griefs which now 
diſturb Human Society. It was therefore an heroick 
and a noble Exploit of Democritus and Epicurus, thoſe 
two good-natur'd Men, who ſeeing the World thus 
oppreſs'd under the grievous Yoke of Religion, the 
fear of a Deity and Puniſhment after Death ; and taking 
pity on this ſad Condition of Mankind, manfully en- 
counter'd that frightful Spectre of a Providential 
Deity, and by clear Philoſophick Reaſonings chas'd it 
away and baniſh'd it out of the World, laying down 
withal ſuch Principles as would ſolve all the Phænomena 
of Nature without a God. So that“ Lucretius does 
not without juſt cauſe erect a triumphal Arch or Mo- 
nument to Epicurus for this Conqueſt or Victory of his 
over God and Religon. 8 „„ 
- That it is alſo the Intereſt of Civil Sovereigns and of 
all Communitys that there ſhould be neither Deity 
nor Religion, the Democritick Atheiſts would perſuade 
in this manner: A Body Politick or State, ſay they, is 
made up of Parts, which are naturally diſſociated one 
from another, by reaſon of that Principle of private 
Self-love, which therefore can be no otherwiſe held to- 
gether than by Fear : now if there be any greater Fear 
than the Fear of the Leviathan and Civil Repreſenta- 
tive, the whole Structure and Machine of this great 
Coloſs muſt needs fall to pieces and tumble down. The 
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* Humana ante oculos fœdè chm Vita jaceret 

In terris oppreſſa gravi ſub Religione, c. 
Primùm Graius Homo mortales tendere contra 
Eſt oculos auſus, primuſque obſiſtere contra; 
Quem nec Fama Deum, nec Fulmina, nec Minitanti 
Murmure compreſſit Cœlum 
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Civil Sovereign reigns only by Fear, and therefore unleſs 
the Fear of him be the King and Sovereign of all Fears, 
his Empire and Dominion ceaſes. But as the Rod of 
Moſes devour'd the Rods of the Magicians, ſo certainly 
will the Fear of an Omnipotent Deity, which can 
puniſh with Eternal Torments after death, quite ſwal- 
low up and devour the comparatively petty Fear of 
Civil Sovereigns, and conſequently deſtroy the Being 
of Communitys, which have no Foundation in Nature, 
but are mere artificial things, made by the Inchant- 
ment and. Magical Art of Policy. Wherefore, as a 
modern Author has obſerv'd, if the Fear of Spirits, 
the chief of which is the Deity, were taken away, 
Men would be much more fitted than they are for 
Civil Obedience. To this they add, that the Power 
of Civil Sovereigns is plainly indiviſible; 'tis either all 
or nothing ; it muſt be abſolute and infinite, or elſe 
't is none at all: now this it cannot be, if there be any 
Power equal to it to ſhare with it, much leſs, if there 
be any Superior, as that of a Deity, to check and con- 
trol it. Wherefore the Deity muſt of neceſſity be re- 
mov'd and diſplac'd, to make room for the Leviathan 
to ſpread himſelf in. Laſtly, ſay they, tis perfectly 


inconſiſtent with the Nature of a Body Politick that 


there ſhould be any private Judgment of Good or Evil, 
Lawful or Unlawful, Juſt or Unjuſt, allowd: now 
Conſcience, which Theiſm and Religion introduce, is 
private Judgment concerning Good and Evil, &c. and 
thereforꝭ the Allowance of it is contradictory to Civil 
Sovereignty and Communitys. There ought to be no 
other Conſcience in a Kingdom or Commonwealth 
beſides the Law of the Country; the Allowance, of 
private Conſcience, being ipſe facto à Diſſolution of 
the Body Politicł, and a Return to the State of Nature. 
b e Upon 
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Upon all which accounts it muſt needs be acknowledg'd, 


that thoſe Philoſophers, who undermine and weaken 


Theiſm and Religion, do highly deſerve of all Civil 
Sovereigns and States. 

Now from all the aforeſaid Conſiderations, the De- 
mocriticks with great Aſſurance conclude againſt a 
Deity, maintaining that the Syſtem and Frame of 
the Univerſe had not its Original from any intelligent 
Nature, but that Mind and Underſtanding it ſelf, as 
well as all things elſe in the World, ſprung up from 
ſenſleſs Nature and Chance, or from the undirected 
Motion of Matter: which is therefore call'd by the 
name of Nature and Neceſſity; and the mutual 
Occurſions and Rencounters of Atoms, their Strokes 


and Daſhings againſt each other, their Reflexions and 


Repercuſſions, their Coheſions, Implexions, and In- 


tanglements, as alſo their {catterd Diſperſions and Di- 


vulſions,are all of em natural and neceſſary: And it is alſo 
call'd by the name of Chance and Fortune, becauſe it is alto- 
gether unguided by any Mind, Counſel, or Deſign. Where- 


tore infinite Atoms of different Sizes and Figures, 


devoid of all Life and Senſe, moving fortuitouſly from 
Eternity in infinite Space, and making ſucceſſively 
ſeveral Rencounters, and conſequently various Im- 
plexions and Intanglements with one another, produc'd 


 firſta confus'd Chaos of thoſe omnifarious Particles, 
jumbling together with infinite Variety of Motions, 
which afterwardby the tugging of their different and 


contrary Forces, whereby they all hinder'd and abated 
each others Activity, came as it were by joint Con- 
ſpiracy to be conglomerated into a Vortex or Vortices, 
where after many Convolutions and Evolutions, Mo- 


litions and Eſſays, in which all manner of Tricks were 


try'd, and all imaginable Forms experimented, they 
; chanc'd 
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chanc'd in length of time here to ſettle, into this Form 
and Syſtem of things, which now is, of Earth, Water, 
Air, and Fire; Sun, Moon, and Stars; Plants, Ani- 
mals, and Men: So that ſenſleſs Atoms fortuitouſly 
mov'd, and material Chaos, were the firſt Original of all 
things. This Account of the firſt Original of the 
9 Mundane Syſtem is repreſented by Lucretiu, according 
to the Mind of Epicarus, tho without any mention of 
thoſe Vortices, which yet were an eſſential Part of the 
old Democritick Hypotheſis ; and the ſame was done be- 
fore by Plato according to the mind of the firſt In- 
ventors of it, Leucippus, Democritms, and Protagoras. 


3 


mm 
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CHAP. III. 


A further Account of the other Forms of Atheiſm ; 
together with a neceſſary Digreſſion concerning the 
Plaſtick Life of Nature. | 


| Aving in the precedent. Chapter ſet down the 
chief Grounds of that particular notorious Form of 
Atheiſm, call'd the Atomical or Democritick, I come next to 
account for that other grand Form of it which I termS7r4- 
tonical or Fhlozoical, that is, which, quite contrary to 
the Atomical way, makes all Body as ſuch, and therefore 
every the ſmalleſt Particle of it, to be eſſentially endu'd 
with a certain natural or Plaſtick Life, not accidental, 
generable, nor corruptible, as the Atomiſts ſuppoſe ; but 
neceſſary, ingenerable, and incorruptible. But now to 
prevent all Miſtakes, we think fit here by way of Cau- 
tion to ſuggeſt, that as every Atomiſt is not therefore 
— — neceſſarily 
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Disbelief, will not rather greedily {wallow down than 
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neceſſarily an Atheiſt, ſo neither muſt every Hloxoiſt 
needs be reckon'd ſuch. | For whoever ſo holds the Life 
of Matter, as notwithſtanding to aſſert another kind of 
Sub ſtance likewiſe, which is immaterial and incor- 
poreal, is no way obnoxious to that foul Imputation. 


However I muſt own that there is a great difference 


between theſe two, Atomiſm and Hlozoiſm : in that 
the former of 'em, namely Atomiſm, as I have before 
noted, has ig it ſelf a natural Cognation and Con- 


junction with Incorporealiſm, tho violently cut off from 


it by the Democritick Atheiſts; whereas the latter, 


namely Hylozoiſm, ſeems to have altogether as cloſe 
and intimate a Correſpondence with Corporealiſm : 


becauſe, as I have before ſignify'd, if all Matter, as 
ſuch, have not only ſuch a Life, Perception, and ſelf- 
active Power in it, as enables it to form it ſelf to the 
beſt advantage, to make this a Sun and that an Earth 


or Planet, and to frame the Bodys of Animals, &. moſt 


artificially ; butalſo to improve it ſelf into Senſe and 


Self-enjoyment ; it may as well be thought able to 


advance it {elf higher into all the Acts of Reaſon and 
Underſtanding : ſo that there will be no need of an 


incorporeal or immortal Soul in Men, or of aDeity in 


the Univerſe. Nor indeed is it eafily conceivable how 


any ſhould be induc'd to admit ſuch a monſtrous. Para- 
do as this, that every Atom of Duſt or other ſenſleſs 


Matter is wiſer than the greateſt Pol:tician and the moſt 
acute Philoſopher that ever was, as having an infallible 
Omniſcience of all its own Capacitys and Congruitys: 
were it not by reaſon of ſome ſtrong Prepoſſeſſion 


againſt Incorporeal Subſtance and a Deity, there being 


nothing ſo extravagant and outrageouſly wild, which 
a Mind once affected with Atheiſtical Sottiſhneſs and 


admit 


— 
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admit a Deity; which to ſuch is the higheſt of all Pa- 
radoxes imaginable, and the moſt affrightful Bugbear. 
Notwithſtanding all which it may not be deny'd, but 
that it is poſſible for one who really entertains the Be- 
lief of a Deity, and of a rational Soul as ſpiritual and 
immortal, to be perſuaded firſt that the ſenſitive Soul 
in Menas well as Brutes 1s merely corporeal, and then 
that there is a material Plaſtick Life in the Seeds of all 
Plants and Animals, by which they artificially form 
themſelves ; and from thence afterwards he may deſcend 
alſo further to Hylozoiſm, holding that all Matter as 
ſuch has a kind of natural tho not animal Life in it. 
But tho every Hylozoift be not therefore neceſſarily 
an Atheiſt, yet whoſoever is at once a Hylozoiſt and 
Corporealiſt, that is, holds the Life of Matter in the 
ſenſe before declar'd, and alſo that there is no other 
Subſtance in the World beſides Body and Matter, can- 
not be excus'd from the Imputation of Atheiſm for 
two reaſons: Firſt, becauſe tho he derive the Original 
of all things, not from what is perfectly dead and 
ſtupid, as the Atomick Atheiſt does, but from that 
which has a kind of Life or Perception in it, nay an 
infallible Omniſcience of whatſoever it ſelf can do or 
ſuffer, or of all its own Capacitys and Congruitys, 
which ſeems to bear ſome Semblance of a Deity : Yet 
all this being only in the way of natural and not animal 
Perception, is indeed nothing but a dull and drowſy, 
Plaſt ick and Spermatick Life, devoid of all Conſciouſ- 
neſs and Self- Enjoyment. The Hylagoiſts Nature is a 
piece of very myſterious Nonſenſe, a thing perfectly 
wiſe, yet without any Knowledg or Conſciouſneſs of 
it ſelf: whereas a Deity, according to the true Notion 
of it, is ſuch a perfect underſtanding Being, as with 
full Conſciouſneſs and Self. Enjoy ment is age 5 
e Hig appy. 
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happy. Secondly, becauſe the Fhlozoick Corporealift 
ſuppoſing all Matter as ſuch to have Life in it, muſt 
needs make an Infinity of thoſe Lives, foraſmach as 
every Atom of Matter has a Life of its own, co-ordi- 
nate and independent on any other, and conſequently 
as many independent firſt Principles, and no one com- 
mon Life or Mind preſiding over the Whole. Whereas 
to aſſert a God is to derive all things from ſome one 
Principle, or to ſuppoſe one perfect, living, and under- 
ſtanding Being to be the Original of all things, and 
the Architect of the whole Univerſe. 
Now the firſt and chief Aſſertor of this Fhlozoick 
Atheiſm was, as we conceive, Strato Lampſacenus, 
commonly call'd alſo Phyſicus, that had been at once an 
Auditor of Theophraſtus and a famous Peripatetict, but 
afterwards degenerated from a genuine Peripatetick into 
a new-form'd kind of Atheiſt. For Velleius an Epi- 
curean Atheilt in * Cicero, reckoning up all the ſeveral 
ſorts of Theiſts that had been in former times, gives 
ſuch a Character of this Strato, as makes him to be 
a ſtrong kind of Atheiſtical Theiſt or Divine Atheiſt, 
if I may ule this contradictious Expreſſion. And much 
the ſame account is alſo given of him by Sexcea in St. 
+ Auſtin ; in that he did not fetch the Original of all 
things, as the Democritick and Epicurean Atheiſts, from 
a mere fortuitous Motion of Atoms, in which reſpe& 
he bore ſome ſlight Semblance of a Theiſt; but yet 
was a dowaright Atheiſt notwithſtanding, his God 
being no more than ſuch a Life of Nature in Matter, 
as was devoid both of Senſe and Conſciouſneſs, and 
multiply*d alſo together with the ſeveral Parts of it. 
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But further it is obſervable, that tho * Ftrato thus 
attributed a certain kind of Life to Matter, yet did he 
by no means allow of any one common Life, whether ſen- 
tient and rational, or Plaſtick and Spermatick only, as 
ruling over the whole Maſs of Matter and the Corpo- 
real Univerſe: but only ſuppos'd the ſeveral Parts of 
Matter to have ſo many ſeveral Plaſtick Lives of their 
own. | 


Thus far we ſee two different Schemes of Atheiſm, 


very different from each other : the one of which de- 
rives the Original of all things from the mere fortuitous 
and unguided Motion of Matter, without any vital 
or direQive Principle ; the other derives it from a cer- 


tain Mixture of Chance and the Life of Matter both 


together ; it ſuppoſing a Plaſtick Life, not in the whole 


_Univerſe, as one thing, but in all the ſeveral Parts of 
Matter by themſelves : the firſt of which, as I ſaid, 
is the Atomic and Democritick Atheiſm, the ſecond the 


Hyõyloxoick and Stratonicł. 

Some perhaps may here ſuſpe& that the famous 
* Hippocrates, who liv'd long before Strato, was alſo 
an Aſſertor of the Hylozoick Atheiſm, becauſe of ſome 
Attributes in many of his Writings, which he applies 
to Nature: but to do him juſtice, I ſay, that tho he was 
indeed a Corporealiſt, yet was he notwithſtanding a 


Theiſt and aſſerted with Heraclitus ſuch a God as he ſup- 


pos'd i© be an underſtanding Immortal Fire pervading 
the whole Univerſe ; and as for what he ſays of Nature, 
it is no more than Plato and Ari/totle have done, who 


ſuppoſe it to be a Principle, which acts for ends, tho 


without Reaſoning or Conſultation. And I , muſt 
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confeſs, that it ſeems to me no way misbecoming any 
Theiſt to acknowledg ſuch a Nature or Principle in the 
Univerſe, as may act according to Rule and Method 
for the ſake of ends and in order to the beſt, tho it ſelf 
do not underſtand the reaſon of what it does; this being 
ſtill ſuppos'd to act dependently upon a higher intel- 
leQual Principle, and to have been firſt ſet awork and 
employ'd by it. But to aſſert any ſuch Plaſtick Nature, 
as is independent on any higher intellectual Principle, 
and ſo it ſelf the firſt and higheſt Principle of Activity 
in the Univerſe, this indeed muſt needs be either that 
Hylozoick Atheiſm already ſpoken of, or elſe another 
different Form of Atheiſm, which ſhall be afterwards 
deſcrib'd : but this is what“ Hippocrates cannot be tax'd 
of; the utmoſt he ſaid to this purpoſe being this, That 
Nature finds out ways to it ſelf, not by Ratiocination. 
Another Form of Atheiſm is that of Anaximander, 
and after him of Hippo, Anaximenes, Diogenes, Apol- 
lizates, and many others, who with the Democriticks 
deriv'd all things in the World from a mere fortuitous 
Nature : but with this difference, that whereas theſe 
latter did it in the way of Atoms and Mechaniſm, the 
former did it in the way of Forms and Qualitys. Both 
| theſe are jointly oppos'd by Plato in his Sophiſt, and the 
latter particularly by Ariſtotle in his Metaphyſicts, where 
{peaking about the Quaternio of Cauſes, he affirms that 
many of thoſe who firſt philoſophiz'd, aſſign'd only a 
material Cauſe of the whole Mundane Syſtem, with- 
out either an intending or efficient Cauſe: the reaſon 
of which he intimates to have been this, becauſe they 
aſſerted a certain infinite Materia Prima, indifferent, 
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unmingb'd, and devoid of Underſtanding and Life, to 
be the only Subſtance and firſt Principle of all things; 
and that conſequently whatſoever elle was in the World 
beſides the Subſtance or Bulk of Matter was nothing 
elſe but different Paſſions and Aﬀetions, Accidents and 
Qualitys of Matter, that were all generated out of it 
and corruptible again into it, from the fortuitous Mo- 
tion and Commixture of the Parts of it. According 
to which ſuppoſition the World as ſuch is neither eternal, 
{elf-exiſtent and independent; nor, as many Theiſts, 
namely Ocellus Lucanus, Ariſtotle, and the later Pla- 
toniſts conceiv'd, is it eternal by way of Emanation 
from, and of as neceſſary a dependance on the Deity, 
as Light has on the Sun, or as if it had been created by 
it: but according to this, there may have been, and 
there may hereafter be an infinite Succeſſion of Worlds, 
while the ſubject Matter of em, tho variouſly model'd 
by the fortuitous Conjunction and Separation of its 
Parts, do always remain the ſame, neither generated 
nor corrupted, but from Eternity independent and 
unmade. This kind of Atheiſm I have the rather 
nam'd, becauſe it is the very Doctrine of the Atheiſts 
at this day: but againſt it I obſerve, that Ariſtotle of old 
has very well made theſe two Exceptions. Firſt, 
that the Abettors of it, while they acknowledgd no 
other Subſtance but Matter, which might be an active 
Principle in the Univerſe, could not poſſibly give any ac- 
count of the original of Motion and Action; and ſecond- 
ly, that if there were no intending Cauſality, bur 
ſenſlels and ſtupid Matter were the only Principle of all 
things, they could not aſſign any Cauſe of * Well and Fit; 
nor conſequently give any account of the regular and or- 
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derly Frame of this Mundane Syſtem. Whereupon 
therefore he afterwards ſubjoins a Commendation df 
Anaxagzoras, as being the firſt of the Ionic Philoſophers 
who introduc'd Mind or Intellect for a Principle in the 
Univerſe, implying, that in this reſpe& he alone 
ſeem'd to be ſober and in his Wits, comparatively 
with thoſe others who went before him, and who 
talk d ſo idly and atheiſtically *. Again, ſays he, the 
Principle of Anaxagoras was ſuch, as was at once a 
Cauſe of Motion, and allo of Well and Fit, of all the 
Regularity, Beauty and Order which are in the whole 
Univerle Þt. „„ 8 
However the Azaximandrian Philoſophy, tho ſo 
abſurd, as deriving all things from ſenſleſs ſtupid 
Matter in the way of Forms and Qualitys, and ſo mak- 
ing that the only Namen or the Divineſt thing of all, 
was, as appears from the date of its chief Aſſertor, of 
great Antiquity; nay Ariſtotle tells us that it is as old 
as any Records of Time among the Greeks, and not 
only ſo, but allo that the antient Theologers themſelves 
_ entertain'd it. Alſo Plato in his Thæetetus affirms this 
Acheiſtick Doctrine to have been very antient, that all 
things were the OV ſpring of Flux and Motion, were 
made and generated out of the Ocean or floating Mat- 
ter, or, which is all one, from Night and Chaos of 
which Ariſtophanes in his Aves gives this jocular Deſcrip- 
tion; That at firſt was nothing but Night and Chaos, 
which latter laying an Egg, from thence was produc'd 
Love, which mingling again with Chaos, gradually gave 
a Beginning to all things. But tho this Hypotheſis be 
purely atheiſtical and abſurd, as making Love, which 
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is ſuppos'd to be the original Deity, to have it ſelf 
ſprung at firſt from an Egg of the Night ; and conſe- 
quently that all Deity was the Creature or Off-ſpring 
of Matter and Chaos, or dark fortuitous Nature; yet 
Ariſtotle fomewhere conceives that not only Parmenides, 


but alſo Heſiod and ſome others, who did in like man- 


ner make Love the Supreme Deity, and derive all things 
from Love and Chaos, yet were to be exempted out of 
the Number of thoſe Atheiſtick Materialiſts before 
deſcrib'd : foraſmuch as they ſeem'd to underſtand by 
Love an active Principle and Cauſe of Motion in the 


Univerſe, which therefore could not ſpring from an 


Egg of the Night, nor be the Creature of Matter, but 
muſt needs be ſomething independent on it, and in 
order of Nature before it. To this purpoſe Simmias 


Rhodius in his Wings, a Poem which he made in honour 


of this Love, as ſenior to all the Gods, and a Principle 


of the Univerſe, tells us plainly, that it is not Cupid the 


ſoft and effeminate Son of Venus, but another kind of 
Love; a Love very probably he meant, which is the 
Supreme Deity and Original of all things; an eternal, 
ſelf-originated, intellectual Love, or eſſential and ſub- 


ſtantial Goodneſs, which having an infinite overflowing 


Fecundity and Fulneſs, diſpenſes it ſelf uninvidiouſly, 
according to the beſt Wiſdom ſweetly governs all, with- 
out any Force or Violence (all things being naturally 
ſubject to its Authority, and readily obeying its Laws) 
and ſo reconciles the whole World in Harmony. A- 
greeably to this the Scripture tells us that God is Love, 
by which it ſeems to warrant thus much to us, that 
Love in ſome rightly qualify*d ſenſe is God. But to 


return to Anaximander; it plainly appears * that he 
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was really an Atheiſt, as abſolutely denying one ſove- 
reign, intelligent, incorporeal God; tho perhaps a- 
mong ſome, at leaſt of the Vulgar, he may have eſcap'd 

this Cenſure ; becauſe he, as alſo Democri tus, did out- 

wardly conform to the idolatrous Rites and ſuperſtitious 
Opinions of the Country while others, tho very 
good Theiſts, have been ſtigmatiz'd with the mark of 
Atheiſts, becauſe they piouſly diſſented from and diſ- 
approv'd the national Doctrines and Religion, as name- 
ly 4naxagoras the Clozomenian, and Socrates, with many 
other diſcerning Philoſophers ; nay even the Primitive 
Chriſtians, as Juſtin Martyr tells us, were vulgarly tra- 
- duc'd as Atheiſts EL 

Thus far I have repreſented three ſeveral Forms of 
Atheiſm, the Democritical, the Stratonical, and the 
Anaximandrian. There is yet another Form of Atheiſm 
different from them all to be taken notice of, which 
ſuppoſes one kind of Plaſtick, Spermatick, Methodical, 
and Artificial Nature, but without any Senſe or con- 

{cious Underſtanding, to preſide over the Univerſe, and 
diſpoſe and conſerve all things in that regular Frame, 
in which they are. Which Form of Atheiſm, tho it 
has ſome correſpondence with that Fhlozoick Form 
before deſcrib'd, in that it does not ſuppoſe Nature to 
be a mere fortuitous, but a kind of artificial thing ; 
yet differs from it in this, that the Fhlozoick ſuppoſing all 
Matter as ſuch to have Life eſſentially belonging to it, 

muſt needs therefore attribute to every Part of Matter, 
or at leaſt to every particular Totam which is one by 
Continuity, a diſtint Plaſtick Life of its own; but 
acknowledg no one common Life, as ruling over the 
whole Corporeal Univerſe, and conſequently impute 
the Original of all things, as I have before obſerv'd, 
to a certain mixture of Chance and Plaſtick or Metho- 
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lical Nature both together; whereas this Coſmo-plaſtich 
Atheiſm quite excludes Fortune or Chance, ſuBjeRing all 
things to the regular and orderly Fate of one Plaſtick or 
Vegetetive, not Animal Nature, ruling over the Whole. 
Now tho I can't deny but that ſome in all Ages may 
have entertain'd this Atheiſtical Conceit; that the 
Original of this whole Mundane Syſtem was from one 
artificial, orderly and methodical], but ſenſleſs Nature 
lodg'd in the Matter of it: Yet can we not trace the 
Footſteps of this Doctrine any where ſo much, as a- 
mong the Stoicks, to which Sect“ Seneca, who ſpeaks 
ſo waveringly and uncertainly in this point, - whether: 
the World were an Azximal or Plant, belong'd. Not 
that I think this Point can be charg?d upon the Gene- 
rality of the firſt and moſt antient Stoicts; but rather- 
E account this Form of Atheiſm, which we now ſpeak. 
of, to be but a certain Degeneracy from the right Hera- 
clitick and Zenonian Cabala, which ſeem'd to contain in 
it theſe two things: Firſt that there was an Animaliſh, 
Sentient, and Intellectual Nature, or a conſcious Soul 
and Mind, that preſided over the whole World, tho 
lodg'd immediately in the firy Matter of it; ſecondly, 
that this ſentient and intellectual Nature, or corporeal 
Soul and Mind of the Univerſe; contain'd alſo under 
it or within it, as the inſerior part of it, a certain 
Plaſtick Nature or Spermatick Principle, which was 
properly the Fate of all things. However tho this. 
ſeems to have been the genuine Doctrine both of He- 
raclitus and Zeno; yet others of their Followers after- 
wards divided theſe two things from each other, and 
taking only the latter of them, made the Plaſtict or 
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Spermat ick Nature, devoid of all Azimality and conſcious 
Intelledtuality, to be the higheſt Principle in the Univerſe, 
Thus Laertizs tells us, that Boethus an eminent and fa- 
mous Stoical Doctor plainly deny'd the World to be an 
Animal, that is, to have ſentient, conſcious, or intel- 
lectual Nature preſiding over it; and conſequently 
muſt needs make it to be but a Body govern'd by a Plaſtick 
or Vegetative Nature, as Trees, Plants, and Herbs, 
And as it is poſſible that the otherSrorcks and Heracliticks 
may have done the like before Boethus, ſo is it probable 
that he had after him many Followers; among whom 
was Plinius Secundus, and I may venture to ſay, Seneca 
himſelf, who was not without ſome tincture of this 
Atheiſm. Wherefore this Form of Atheiſm, which 

ſuppoſes one Plaſtick or Spermatick Nature, one Plantal 
or Vegetative Life in the whole World, as the higheſt 

Principle, may for diſtinction ſake be call'd the Pſeudo- 
ſtoical or Stoical Atheiſm, Beſides theſe Philoſophick 
Atheiſts, whoſe ſeveral Forms we have now deſcrib'd, 
it cannot be doubted but that there have been in all 
Ages many other Atheiſts, that have not at all Philo- 
ſophiz'd, nor pretended to maintain any particular 
Atheiſtick Syſtem or Hypotheſis inthe way of Reaſon; 
but were only led by a certain dull and ſottiſh, tho con- 
fident disbelief of whatſoever they could not either 
ſee or feel; they being, I ſay, carry'd on into this way 
of Atheizing not by any clear Dictates of their Reaſon 
or Underſtanding, but only by a certain blind and irra- 
tional Impetus; and inſpir'd to it by that lower earthly 

Life and Nature, which is call'd in the Scripture Oracles 

* the Spirit of the World, and is oppos'd to Þ the Spirit 

that is of God. 2 . 
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And now I have deſcrib'd four ſeveral Forms of Athe- 
iſm : Firft the Democritick, which derives all things from 
dead and ſtupid Matter in the way of Atoms and Figures; 
Secondly the Hylozoick or Stratonical, which attributes 
to all Matter as ſuch a certain living and energetick Na- 
ture, but devoid of all Animality, Senſe, and Conſciouſ- 
neſs ; Thirdly the Hylopathian or Anaximandrian, which 


with the Democritick fetches all things from dead and 


ſtupid Matter, but in the way of Forms and Qualitys, 


generable and corruptible; and laſtly the Coſmo-plaſtick 


or Stoical Atheiſm, which ſuppoſes one Plaſtick and 
methodical, but ſenſleſs Nature, to preſide over the 
whole Corporeal Univerſe. As we do not meet with 


any other Forms or Schemes of Atheiſm beſides theſe 


four, ſo do we conceive that there cannot eaſily be any 


other devis'd or thought on. Becauſe none may be: 


concluded to be Atheiſts, but ſuch as are mere Cor- 
porealiſts ; and neither muſt all Corporealiſts be con- 
demn'd for Atheiſts, but only thoſe of them, who 


aſſert that there is no Coxſcious Intellectual Nature, pre- 


ſiding over the whole Univerſe. Now they who do 
this, and on t'other hand derive the Original of all 
things from Body or Matter, devoid of all Animality, 


Senſe, or Conſciouſneſs, muſt needs do this either in 


the way of Atoms and Figures, and theſe are the De- 


mocritical Atheiſts; or in the way of Forms, and theſe 
are the Anaximandrian Atheiſts : or if with the former 
they don't ſuppoſe Matter to be perfectly dead and 
ſtupid, yet muſt they conceive it to be endu'd either 


with one Plaſtick, Spermatick Life in the whole Univerſe, 
and theſe are the Stoical Atheiſts ; or elſe to have Life 


and an energetick Nature belonging to it, tho with- 


out any Senſe or Self-perception, and conſequently that 
all the particular Portions of Matter, and every Totum: 
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64 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
by Continuity, hasa diſtin Plaſtick Life of its own; 
and theſe are the Stratonick Atheiſts, Wherefore there 
does not ſeem to be room left for any other Form 
of Atheiſm to thruſt in beſides theſe four, which do all 
agree in theſe two things: Firſt that there is no other 
Subſtance in the World beſides Body; Secondly that all 
animal Life, Senſe, Self-perception, conſcious Under. 
ſtanding and Perſonality are generated and corrupted, 
ſucceſſively educ'd out of Nothing, and reduc'd into Vo- 
thing again. 8 
Indeed I am not ignorant, that ſome who ſeem to 
be well-wiſhers to Atheiſm, have talk'd ſometimes of 
ſenſitive and rational Matter, as having a mind to ſup. 
pole three ſeveral ſorts of Matter in the Univerſe ſpe- 
cifically different from one another, which were ori- 
ginally ſuch and ſelf-exiſtent from all Eternity, ſenſſeſs, 
ſenſitive, and rational: as if the Mundane Syſtem might 
be conceiv'd to ariſe from a certain jumble of theſe 
three ſeveral forts of Matter, as it were ſcuffling toge- 
ther in the dark, without a God, and ſo producing 
Brute Animals and Men, But as this is a mere pre- 
carious Hypotheſis, there being no imaginable account 
to be given, how there ſhould come to be ſuch an eſſen- 
tial difference betwixt Matters; or why this plece of 
Matter ſhould be ſenſitive and that rational, when ano- 
ther is altogether ſenſieſs: So the Suggeſtors of it are 
but mere Novices in Atheiſm, anda kind of bungling 
Well wiſhers to ir. Firſt becauſe, according to this 
Hypotheſis, no Life would be producd or deſtroy'd in 
the ſucceſſive Generations and Corruptions of Animals, 
but only concreted and. ſecreted in them; and conſe- 
quently all human Perſonalitys muſt be eternal and in- 
corruptible: which is all one as to aſſert the Pre and 
Poſt-exiſtence of all Souls from Eternity to Eternity; 
1 


— 
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a thing that all genuine and thorough-pac'd Atheiſts are 
ina manner as abhorrent from, as from the Deity it ſelf, 


And ſecondly, becauſe there can be no imaginable 


reaſon given by them, why there might not be as well 
a certain Divine Matter, perfectly intellectual and ſelf- 
exiſtent from Eternity, as a ſenſitive and rational Mat- 
ter; and therefore ſuch an Hypotheſis as this can never 
ſerve the turn of Atheiſts. But all thoſe that are 
Maſters of the Craft of Atheiſm, and thoroughly ini- 


tiated in the Myſterys of it, do, as I have before 


noted, perfectly agree in this, that all animal, ſentient, 
and conſcious Life, all Souls and Minds, and conſequent- 
ly all Human Perſonalitys, are generated out of Matter, 
and corrupted again into it; or rather educ'd out of 
Nothing, and reduc'd into Nothing again. 

Alſo I am aware, that there are certain canting 
Aſtrological Atheiſts, who would deduce all things from 
the occult Qualitys and Influences of the Stars, accord- 
ing to their different Conjunctions, Oppoſitions, and 
Aspects, in a certain blind and unaccountable manner. 
But theſe being very ſenſleſs Perſons, who neither ſo 


much as pretend to give an account of theſe Stars, whe- 
ther they be Animals or not, nor whence they derive 
their Original, (which if they did undertake to do 


Atheiſtically, they mult needs at length reſolve them- 

ſelves into one or t'other of the afore-nam'd Hypotheſes) 
I conceive /em unworthy of the leaſt Conſideration. 

But I think fit here to obſerve, that ſuch Devotos to 
the Heavenly Bodys, as look upon all the other Stars as 
petty Deitys, but upon the Sun as the Supreme Deity 
and Monarch of the Univerſe, conceiving it at once to 
be perfectly intellectual (which is in a manner the ſame 
with the Cleanthean Hypotheſis) are not ſo much to be 


accounted Atheiſtsp as ſpurious and idolatrous Theiſts. 
K Wherefore 
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66 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
Wherefore upon all theſe Conſiderations I again con- 
clude, that there is no other Philoſophick Form of 
Atheiſm that can be eaſily devis'd, beſides thole which 
I have before mention'd, 8 

But among theſe Forms of Atheiſm there is yet ano- 
ther difference to be obſerv'd, and accordingly another 
Diſtribution to be made of *m ; it being firſt premis'd 
that all the fore-mention'd ſorts of Atheiſts, if they will 
ſpeak conſiſtently and agreeably to their own Principles, 
muſt needs ſuppoſe all things to be one way or other 
neceſſary :' for tho Epicurwintroduc'd contingent Liberty, 
yet is it well known that he therein plainly contradicted 
his own Principles. And this indeed was the firſt and 
principal thing intended by us in this whole Under- 
taking, to confute that falſe Hypotheſis of the. Mun- 
dane Syſtem, which makes all Actions and Events ze- 
ceſſary upon Atheiſtick gronnds, but eſpecially in the 
Mechanic Way, Wherefore 1n the next place we muſt 
obſerve, that tho the Principles of all Atheiſts do 
introduce Neceſſity, yet the Neceſſity of theſe Atheiſts 
is not one and the ſame, but of two different kinds; 
ſome of 'em ſuppoling a Neceſſity of dead and ſtupid 
Matter, which is commonly term'd a material, and by 
Ariſtotle an abſolute Neceſſity ; others ſuppoſing the Ne- 
ceſſity of a Plaſtick Life, which the ſame Ariſtotle calls 
an Hypothetical Neceſſity. For the Auaximandrian and 
Democritick Atheiſts do both of them aſſert a material 
and abſolute Neceſſity of all things; one in the way of 
Qualitys, and the other of Motion and Mechaniſm : bur 
the Stoical and Stratonical Atheiſts aſſert only a Plaſtic 
and Hypothetical Neceſſity. Now one grand difterence | 

between theſe two ſorts of Atheiſms and their Ne- 
ceſſitys appears in this, that the former, tho they make 
all things xeceſſary, yet do at once ſuppoſe em . 
For- 
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fortuitou, there being no Inconſiſtency between theſe. 


two. Andthe ſenſe both of the Anaximanarian and 
the Democritick Atheiſms ſeems to be thus deſcrib'd by 
* Plato; All things, ſays he, were mingl'd together by 
Neceſſity according to Fortune. For that Nature, from 


which theſe Atheiſts deriv'd all things, is at once both 


neceſſary and fortuitow. But the Plaſtick Atheiſms 
ſuppoſe ſuch a neceſſary Nature for the firſt Principle 
of things, as is not merely Fortuitous, but orderly and 


methodical; the Stoical excluding all Chance and For- 


tune univerſally, in that they ſubject all things to one 
Plaſtick Nature, ruling over the whole Univerſe ; but 
the Stratonical doing it only 1n part, in that they derive 


things from a mixture of Chance and Plaſtick Nature 


both together. by 5 

Again it is obſervable that thoſe Atheiſms, which 
derive all things from a mere fortuitous Principle, and 
withal ſuppoſe every thing, beſides the bare Subſtance 


of Matter or extended Bulk, to be generated and cor- 


rupted, tho they aſſerted the Eternity of Matter, yet 
could not, as I have before remark?*d, agreeably to their 
own Hypotheſis, maintain the Eternity and Incorrup- 
tibility of the World : but. inſtead of that, theſe two 
ſorts of Atheiſts, the Anaximandrian and the Demo- 


critick, introduc'd another Paradox, namely an Inh-. 


nity of Worlds, and that not only ſucceſſive in that 
Space, which this World of ours is conceiv'd now to 
occupy, with reſpedt to the Infinity of paſt and future 
Time; but alſo a contemporary Infinity of co-exiſtent 


Worlds at all times throughout endleſs and unbounded 


Space. However I muſt own that ſome Perſons Athe- 
iſtically inclin'd, have been always apt to-run out 
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another way, and to ſuppoſe that the Frame of things 
and Syſtem of the World ever was from Eternity, and 
ever will be to Eternity, ſuch as now it is, diſpens'd 
by a certain orderly and regular, yet ſenſleſs and un- 
knowing Nature. And it is propheſy'd in Scripture 
that ſuch Atheiſts as theſe ſhould abound eſpecially in 
theſe latter Days of ours: There ſhall come in the laſt 
Days * Atheiſticab Scoffers, ſays St. Peter, walking after 
their own Luſts, and ſaying, Where is the Promiſe of his 
coming? For ſince the Fathers fell aſleep, all things con- 
tinue as they were from the Beginning of the Creation f. 
Which latter Words are ſpoken only according to the 
receiv'd Hypotheſis of the Jews, the meaning of theſe 
Atheiſts being quite otherwiſe, that there was neither 
Creation nor Beginning of the World, but that things 
had cominu'd ſuch as now they are from all Eternity: 
as alſo appears from what the Apoſtle there adds by 
way of Confutation, that they were wilfully ignorant of 


this, that by the Word of God the Heavens were of old, 


and the Earth ſtanding out of the Water and in the Water : 
and that as the World that then was, overflowing with 
Water, periſb' d; ſo the Heavens and Earth, which now 
are, by the ſame Word are kept in ſtore and reſerv'd unto 
Fire againſt the Day of Judgment and Perdition of un- 
godly Men. And it is evident that ſome of theſe Athe- 
iſts, tho they march indeed in the Garb of Religioniſts, 
yet acknowledg no morea God than a Chriſt without 
them; that they allegorize the Day of Judgment and 
future Conflagration into a kind of a ſeemingly Myſtical, 
but really Atheiſtical Non-fenſe. Theſe Perfons, if 

they did at all philoſophize, would refolve themſelves 
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Chap. 3. of Atheiſm confuted. 69 
into one or t'other of thoſe two fore-mention'd Hhpo- 
theſes : either that of one Plaſtick, Orderly, and Me- 
thodical, but ſenſieſs Nature, ruling over the whole 
Univerſe ; or elſe that of the Life of Matter, making 
one or other of theſe two Natures to be their only God 
or Numes : it being ſufficiently agreeable to the Prin- 
ciples of both theſe Atheiſtick Hypotheſes and no others, 
to maintain the World's Pre and Poſt- eternity, yet 
ſo as that the latter of them, namely the Hyloxoiſts, 
admitting a certain mixture of Chance together with 
the Life of Matter, would ſuppoſe, that tho the main 
Strokes of things might be preſerv'd the ſame, and ſome 
kind of conſtant Regularity always kept up in the 
World, yet the whole Mundane Syſtem did not in 
all reſpe&s continue the ſame without any Variation 
from Eternity to Eternity; but there had been 
many Alternations and Viciſſitudes in all the greater 
Parts of it. Whereas the generality of the Stoical 
Atheiſts (for ſome, I grant, thought otherwiſe) who 
made the whole World to be diſpens'd by one Orderly 
and Plaftick Nature, might very well and agreeably to 
their own Hypotheſis, maintain, beſides the World's 
Eternity, one conſtant and invariable Courſe or Tenor 
of things in it, as * Plinius Secundus does; who, if he 
were any thing, ſeems to have been one of theſe A- 
theiſts, in that he aſſerted no other Namen or God, 
eternal, immenſe, ſuch as never was made and ſhall never 
be deftroyd; but the World, and that, as he ſpeaks, 
which by another Name is call'd the Heavens, by whoſe 
Circumgyration all things are govern'd. , 
The four-fold Atheiſm, which I have thus far repre- 
ſented, is the Kingdom of Darkneſs divided, or labour- 
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750 , The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
ing with an inteſtine ſeditious War in its own Bowels, 
and thereby deſtroying it ſelf : inſomuch that we might 
very well ſave our ſelves the pains of any further Con- 
futation of Atheiſm, merely by committing thele ſe- 
veral Schemes of it together, and daſhing 'em one 
againſt another, they oppoſing and contradicting each 
other no leſs, than they do Theiſm it ſelf. For firſt, 
thoſe two Pairs of Atheiſms; on one hand the De- 
mocritick and Anaximanarian, on t'other the Stratonical 
and Stoical, do abſolutely deftroy each other; the former 
of them ſuppoſing the firſt Principle of all things to be 
ſtupid Matter, devoid of all manner of Life, and con- 
tending that all Life, as well as other Qualitys, is gene- 
rable and corruptible, or a mere accidental thing, and 
looking upon the Plaſtic Life of Nature as a fantaſtick 
Capricio or Figment, a thing almoſt as formidable, and 
altogether as impoſſible as a Deity ; the others on the 
contrary founding all upon this Principle, that there 1s 
a Life and natural Perception eſſential to Matter, inge- 
nerable and incorruptible, and contending that it is 
utterly impoſſible to give any account of the Phenomena 
of the World, the Original of Motion, the orderly 
Frame and. Diſpoſition of things, and the Nature of 
Animals, without this fundamental Life of Nature. 
Again, the ſingle Atheiſms belonging to theſe ſeveral 
Pairs do alſo as much quarrel between themſelves. For 
the Democritick Atheiſm explodes the Anaximanadrian 
Qualitys and Forms, demonſtrating that the natural 
Production of ſuch Entitys out of. nothing, and the 
Corruption of 'em again into nothing, is of the two. 
rather more impoſſible than a Divine Creation or Anni- 
hilation. And on the other ſide, the Anaximanarian 
Atheiſt plainly diſcovers, that when the Democriticks 
and Atomicks have ſpent all their Fury againſt theſe 
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Qualitys and Forms, and done what they can te ſolve 
the Phenomena of Nature without 'em another way, do 
themſelves notwithſtanding, like drunken Men, reel 
and ſtagger back again into them, and are unavoidably 
neceſſitated at laſt to take up their Sanctuary in them. 
In like manner the Stratonical and Stoical Atheiſts 
may as effectually undo and confute each other; the 
former of 'em urging againſt the latter, that beſides the 
prodigious Abſurdity of making every Atom of ſenſleſs 
Matter infallibly wiſe or omniſcient, yet without any 
Conſciouſneſs, there can be no reaſon at all given by 
the Hyloxoiſt, why the Matter of the whole Univerſe 
might not as well conſpire and confederate together 
into one, asall the ſingle Atoms, that compound the 
Body of an Animal or Man ; or why one conſcious Life 
might not as well reſult from the Totam of the former, 
as of the latter; by which means the whole World 
would become an Animal or God. Again, the latter 
contending that the Sroical or Coſmoplaſtick Atheiſt 
can pretend no reaſon why the whole World might not 
have one ſentient and rational, as well as one Plaſtick 
Soul in it, that is, as well be an Animal as a Plant. 
Moreover, that the ſenſitive Souls of Brute Animals 
and the rational Souls of Men could never poſſibly 
emerge out of one ſingle, Plaſtict, and vegetative Soul 
in the whole Univerſe. And laſtly, that it is altogether 
as impoſſible, that the whole World ſhould have Life 
in it, and yet none of its Parts ſhould have any Life of 
their own, as that the whole World ſhould be white or 
black, and yet no part of it ſhould have any Whiteneſs 
or Blackneſs at all in it. And therefore that the Scoical 
Atheiſts as well as Theiſts do both alike deny Incor-- 
poreal Subſtance, but in words only, while they reall 
admit the thing it ſelf; becauſe one and the ſame Lite 
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ruling over all the diſtant Parts of the Corporeal Uni- 
' verſe, muſt needs be an incorporeal Subſtance, it being 
all in the Whole, and all acting upon every Part, and 
105 none of it in any part by it ſelf; for then it would 
e many and not one. From all which it may be con- 
cluded that Atheiſm is a certain ſtrange kind of Mon- 
ſter wich four Heads, which are all of 'em perpetually 
biting, tearing, and devouring each other. 
Bur tho theſe ſeveral Forms of Atheiſm do mutually 
deſtroy each other, and neither of *em be really for- 
midable or conſiderable in it ſelf, as to any Strength of 
Reaſon, which it has; yet as they are compar'd to- 
gether among themſelves, ſome of em may be more 
conſiderable than the reſt. For firſt, as the Qualitys 
and Forms of the Anaximandrian Atheiſt, ſuppos'd to 
be really diſtinct from the Subſtances, are things un- 
intelligible in themſelves; ſo can he not with any 
colour or pretence of Reaſon maintain the natural Pro- 
duction of 'em out of Nothing, and the Reduction of 
'em again into Nothing, and yet withſtand a Divine 
Creation or Annihilation as an Impoſſibility. More- 
over, he Anaximandrian Atheiſm 1s as it were ſwallow'd 
up in the Democritick, and further improv'd by it, this 
latter carrying on the ſame Deſign with more ſeeming 
Artifice, greater Plauſibility of Wit, and a more pom- 
pous ſhew of ſomething, where indeed there is no- 
thing. Upon which account it has for many Ages paſt 
beaten the Anaximanarian Atheiſm in a manner quite 
off the Stage, and reign'd there alone. So that the 
Democritick or Atomick Atheiſm ſeems to be much more 
conſiderable of the two than the Anaximandrian or 
Hhlopathian. - EY 1 
Again, as for thoſe two other Forms of Atheiſm; 


if there were any Life at all in Matter, as the firſt and 
. . immediate 
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immediate Recipient of it, then muſt this in reaſon 
needs be ſuppos'd to be after the ſame manner in it, 
that all other Corporeal Qualitys are in Bodys, fo as to 
be diviſible together with it, and ſome of it in every 
Part of the Matter, agreeably to the Hypotheſis of the 
Hylozoiſts : whereas on the contrary the Stoical Atheiſts 
ſuppoſing one Life only in the whole Maſs of Matter, 
and in ſuch a manner, as that none of the Parts of it 
by themſelves ſhould have any Life of their own, do 
thereby, no leſs than the Stoical Theiſts, make this 
Life of theirs to be no corporeal Quality or Form, but. 
an incorporeal Subſtance ; which is to contradict their 
own Hypotheſis. From whence we may conclude that 
the Coſmo-plaſtick or Stoical Atheiſm is of the two leſs 
conſiderable than the Hylozoick or Stratonical. . 
Wherefore among theſe kinds of Atheiſm, which 
we have propounded, the Aromick or Democritical, and 
the Hylozoick or Stratonical, are the chief. The former 
of which admitting a true Notion of Body, that, ac- 
cording to the firſt and moſt antient Atomiſts, it is 
nothing elle but Reſiſting Bulk, devoid of all manner 
ol Life; yet becauſe it takes for granted, that there 
is no other Subſtance in the World beſides Body, does 
therefore conclude that all Life and Underſtanding in 
Animals and Men is generated out of dead and ſtupid 
Matter, tho not as Forms and Qualitys in the Anaxi- 
mandrian way; but as relulting from the Contextures 
of Atoms, or ſome peculiar Compoſition of Magnitudes, 
Figures, Sites, and Motions; and conſequently that 
they are themlelves really nothing elſe but Local Motion 
and Mechaniſm, But the latter, namely the Hylozoick 
Atheiſm, tho truly acknowledging on the contrary, 
that Life, Co2itation, and Underſtanding are Entitys 
really diſtinct from Local Anton and Mechaniſm, and 
that 
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that therefore they cannot be generated out of dead and 
ſtupid Matter, but muſt needs be ſomewhere in the 
World, originally, eſſentially and fundamentally ; yet 
becauſe it alſo takes it for granted that there is no other 
Subſtance beſides Matter, does thereupon adulterate the 
Notion of Matter or Body, blending and confounding 
it with Life, as making 'em but two inadequate Con- 
ceptions of Subſtance, and concluding that all Matter 
and Subſtance as ſuch has Life and Perception, or Un- 
derſtanding natural and inconſciow, eſſentially belonging 
roit; and that Senſe and conſcious Reaſon or Under- 
ſtanding in Animals ariſes only from the accidental 
Modification of this fundamental Life of Matter by 
Organization. Wherefore we conclude, that if theſe 
two Atheiſtick Hypotheſes, which are found to be the 
moſt conſiderable, are once confuted, the Reality of all 
Atheiſm will be / facto bafA'd and confounded ; there 
being indeed nothing more requilite to a thorough Con- 
futation of Atheiſm, than the proving of theſe two 
things: Firſt, that Life and Underſtanding are not 
eſſential to Matter as ſuch ; and ſecondly, that they 
can never poſſibly riſe out of any Mixture or Modih- 
cation of dead and ſtupid Matter whatſoever. The 
reaſon of which Aſſertion is, becauſe all Atheiſts, as 
was before obſerv'd, are mere Corporealiſts, of which 
there can be but theſe two ſorts: either ſuch as make 
Life to be eſſential to Matter, and therefore to be in- 
generable and incorruptible, or elle ſuch as ſuppole Life, 
and every thing beſides the * bare Subſtance of Matter or 
extended Bulk, to be merely accidental, generable, 
or corruptible, as riſing out of ſome Mixture or Mo- 
dification of it. And as the proving of theſe two 
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will overthrow all Atheiſm, ſo will it likewiſe lay a 
clear Foundation for demonſtrating a Deity, diſtinct 

from the corporeal World. SR 
Now that Life and Perception or Underſtanding ſhould 
be eſſential to Matter as ſuch, or that all ſenſleſs Matter 
ſhould be perfectly and infallibly wiſe (tho without 
Conſciouſneſs) as to all its own Congruitys and Capa- 
citys, Which is the Doctrine of the Hiloxoiſts; this, I 
ſay, is an Hypotheſis ſo highly Paradoxical and ſo out- 
rageouſly wild, as that very {ew Men could ever have 
Atheiſtical Faith enough to ſwallow it down and 
digeſt it. Wherefore this Hylozoick Atheiſm has been 
very obſcure ever ſince its firſt Riſe, and has found ſo 
few Favourers and Abettors, that it has look'd like a 
forlorn and deſerted thing. Nor indeed are there any 
publick Monuments at all extant, in which it is avow- 
edly maintain'd, or ſtated and reduc'd into a Syſtem. 
Inſomuch that we ſhould not have taken any notice of 
it at this time, as a particular Form of Atheiſm, nor 
have conjur'd it up out of its Grave, had we not un- 
derſtood that Strato's Ghoſt had begun to walk of late, 
and that among ſome Well-wiſhers to Atheiſm, de- 
ſpairing in a manner of the Aromick Form, this Hylo- 
zoick Hypotheſis began already to be look'd upon as the 
Riſing Sun of Atheiſm, —6 Fanquam pes altera Trojæ; 
it ſeeming to ſmile upon 'em and flatter 'em at 
a diſtance, with ſome fairer hopes of ſupporting that 
ruinous and deſperate Cauſe. 3 
| Whereas on the contrary, that other Atomick Atheiſm, 
as it inſiſts upon a true Not ion of Boay, that it is nothing 
but reſiſting Bulk; by which means we joining iſſue 
thereupon, ſhall be fairly conducted on to a clear De- 
ciſion of this preſent Controverſy, and likewiſe to the 
diſentangling of many other points of Philoſophy : ſo is 
L 2 | it 
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for two thouſand Years paſt; that, concerning which 


been formerly ſtated, and brought into a kind of 
Syſtem; and which has of late obtain'd a ReſurreQion 


Forms of Atheiſm together, becauſe that would have 
been to confound the Language of Atheiſts, and to have 


CharaQeriſticks of Subſtance Incorporeal. 


ground we ſhall confute em all at once, as agreeing in 


fourth Atheiſtick Argumentation, we ſhall briefly hint 
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it that which has filld the World with the Noiſe of it 


ſeveral Volumes have been written, in which it has 


among us together with the Atomick Phyſiology, and 

been recommended to the World under the ſpecious 

ſhew of Wit and profound Philoſophy. 
Wherefore as we could not here inſiſt upon both theſe 


made em like the Cadmæan Off- ſpring, to do immediate 
execution upon themſelves: So were we in all reaſon 
oblig'd to make our firſt and principal Aſſault upon 
the Atomic Atheiſm, as being the only conſiderable 
upon this account; becauſe it is that alone which pub- 
lickly confronts the World, and like the proud uncir- 
cumcis d Philiſtine, openly defies the Hoſts of the living 
God. However we intend in the Cloſe of this whole 
Diſcourſe, where we ſhall directly aſſert an Incorporeal 
Deity, to demonſtrate that Life, Cogitation, and Un- 
derſtanding, do not eſſentially belong to Matter and all 
Subſtance as {uch, but are the peculiar Attributes and 


But ſince we have now ſtarted theſe ſeveral Forms of 
Atheiſm, we ſhall not in the mean time negle& any of 
them neither; for in anſwer to the ſecond Atheiſtick 


this one fundamental Principle, that the Orizinal of all 


things in the Univerſe is ſenſieſs Matter, or Matter 
devoid of all Animality or conſcious Life. In reply to the 


the grounds of Reaſon, from which Tncorpore al Subſtance 
is demonſtrated. In the examination of the fifth, we ſhall 


&.. confute 


— 
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confute the Anaximanarian Atheiſm there propounded, 
which is as it were the firſt Draught and rude Delis 
neation of Atheiſm, And in the Confutation of the 
ſixth we ſhall ſhew how the antient Aromick Atheiſts 
did preventively overthrow the Foundation of Ho- 
Zoiſm. Belides all which, in order to a fuller and more 
thorough Confutation both of the Coſmo-plaſtick and 
Hylozoick Atheiſms, we ſhall in this very place take 
occaſion to inſiſt largely upon the Plaſtick Life of Na- 
ture, giving firſt a true account of it, and then 
afterwards ſhewing how groſly it is miſunderſtood, 
and the Pretence of it abus'd by the Aſſerters of both 
theſe Atheiſtick Hypotheſes. 
For we think fit here to obſerve, that neither the 
Coſmo» laſtick or Stoical, nor the Hylozoick or Stratonical 
Atheiſts are therefore condemn'd by us, becauſe they 
ſuppoſe ſuch a thing as a Plaſtick Nature or Life, diſtinct 
from the Animal; albeit this be not only exploded as 
an abſolute Non-entity, by the Atomick Atheiſts, who 
might poſſibly be afraid of it, as that which ap- 
proach'd too near to a Deity, or elſe would hazard the 
introducing of it; but alſo utterly diſcarded by ſome 
profeſs'd Theiſts of latter times, who might not- 
withſtanding have an undiſcern'd Tang of the Mecha- 
nical Atheiſm hanging about 'em, in that they have 
ſo confidently rejected all final and intending Cauſality 
in Nature, and admitted of no other Cauſes of things 
as Philoſophical, but the material and mechanical only ; - 
this being really to baniſh all Mental, and conſequently 
all Divine Cauſality quite out of the World, and to 
make the Univerſe to be nothing elſe but a mere Heap 
of Duſt fortuitouſly agitated, or a dead cadaverous 
thing, that has no Signatures of Mind and Underſtands 
ing, Counſel and Wiſdom at all upon it; nor indeed 2 | 
other 
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tber Vitality acting in it, than only the Production of 
a certain Quantity of Local Motion, and the Conſer- 
vation of it according to ſome general Laws ; which 
things the Democritick Atheiſts take for granted would 
all be as they are, tho there were no God, 

But, I ſay; that unleſs there be ſuch a thing ad- 
mitted as a Plaſtick Nature, which acts for the ſake of 
ſomething, and in order to Ends, regularly, artificially, 
and methodically, it ſeems that one or other of theſe 
two things muſt be concluded: That either in the 
Efformation and Organization of the Bodys of Ani- 
mals, as well as the other Phenomena, every thing 
comes to paſs fortuitouſiy, and happens to be as it is, 
without the Guidance and Direction of any Mind or 
Underſtanding ; or elſe that God himſelf does all im- 
mediately, and as it were with his own Hands forms 
the Body of every Gnat and Fly, Inſect and Mite, as 


well as that of other Animals in Generation, all whoſe 
Members have ſo much of Contrivance in 'em, that 


Galen profeſs'd he could never enough admire the 
Artifice which is in the Leg of a Fly; (and yet he 
would have admir'd the Wiſdom of Nature much 
more, had he been but acquainted with the Uſe of 
Mictoſcopes) I ſay upon ſuppoſition of no Plaſtick Na- 
ture, One or other of theſe two things muſt be con- 
cluded ; becauſe it is not conceiv'd by any, that the 
things of Nature are all thus adminiſter'd with ſuch 
exact Regularity and Conſtancy every where, merely 


by the Wiſdom, Providence, and Efficiency of thoſe 


inferior Spirits, Demons, or Angels. Alſo tho it be 
true that the Works of Nature are diſpens'd by a Di- 
vine Law and Command, yet this is not to be under- 


ſtood in a vulgar Senſe, as if they were all effected by 


the mere force of a verbal Law or outward Command ; 
becauſe 
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becauſe inanimate things are not commendable nor go- 
vernable by ſuch a Law; and therefore, beſides the 
Divine Will and Pleaſure, there muſt needs be ſome 
other immediate Agent and Executioner provided for 
the Production of every Effect: ſince not ſo much as a 
Stone, nor any other heavy Body could at any time fall 
downward merely by the force of a verbal Law, with- 
out any other efficient Cauſe ; but either God himſelf 
muſt immediately impel it, or elſe there muſt be ſome 
other ſubordinate Cauſe in Nature for that Motion, 
Wherefore the Divine Law and Command, by which 
the things of Nature are adminiſter'd, muſt be con- 
ceĩv'd to be the real Appointment of ſome energet ick, 
effetual, and operative Cauſe, for the Production of 
every Effect. 
Nov to aſſert the former of theſe two things, that 
all the Effects of Nature come to paſs by material and 
Mechanical Neceſſity, or the mere fortuitous Motion of 
Matter without any Guidance or Direction, is a thing 
no leſs irrational, than it is 1mpious and atheiſtical : 
not only becauſe it is utterly inconceivable and im- 
poſſible, that ſuch mighty Regularity and Artificial- 
neſs, as is every where ſeen throughout the whole 
World, ſhould conſtantly reſult out of the fortuitous 
Motion of Matter ; but alſo becauſe there are many 
ſuch particular Phenomena in Nature, as do plainly 
tranſcend the Powers of Mechaniſm, of which there- 
fore no ſufficient mechanical Reaſons can be devisd, and 
ſuch is the Motion of Reſpiration in Azimals. Allo 
there are other Phenomena, which are perfectly croſs 
tothe Laws of Mechaniſm, as namely that of the diſtant 
Poles of the Æquator or Ecliptick, which we ſhall inſiſt 
upon hereafter *, . 
See other Inſtances of this in Dr. Moxe's Enchiridion Metaphyſicum. 
— = - — More- 
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Moreover, thoſe Theiſts who philoſophize in this 
manner, by reſolving all the corporeal Phænomena into 
fortuitous Mechaniſm or the neceſſary and unguided 
Motion of Matter, make God to be nothing elle in the 
World, but only an idle SpeCtator of the various Re- 
ſults of the fortuitous and neceſſary Motions of Bodys; 
and render his Wiſdom altogether uſeleſs and infig- 
nificant, as beinga thing wholly inclos'd and ſhut up 
within his own Breaſt, and not at all acting abroad 
upon any thing without him. And again I ſay that all 
ſuch Mechaniſts as theſe, whether Theiſts or Atheiſts, 
do, according to that judicious Cenſure paſs'd by 
Ariſtotle long ſince upon Democritus, but ſubſtitute: as 
it were a * Carpenter's or Artificer's wooden Hand, mov'd 
by Strings and Wires inſtead of a living Hand: They 
make a kind of dead and wooden World, as it were 
a cary'd Statue that has nothing either vital or magical 
in it. Whereas to thoſe that are conſiderate it will 

plainly appear that there is a Mixture of Life and 
Plaſiick Nature together with Mechaniſm, which runs 
thro the whole corporeal Univerſe, _ 

And whereas it is pretended not only that all corpo- 
real Phenomena may be ſufficiently ſolv'd mechanically, 
without any final, intending, and directive Cauſality ; 
but alſo that all other Reaſons of things in Nature, 
beſides the material and mechanical, are altogether un- 


philoſophical, the ſame riſorle ingenioully expoſes | 


the Ridiculouſneſs of this Pretence, after this manner: 
That it is juſt as if a Carpenter, Joiner, or Carver 
ſhould give this account as the only ſatisfactory one, 
of any artificial Fabrick or Piece of carv'd Imagery ; 
that becauſe the Inſtruments, the Axes and Hatchets, 
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Plains and Chizzles happen d to fall ſo and ſo upon the 
Timber, cutting it here and there, that therefore it was 
hollow in one place and plain in another, and the like; and 
by that means the Whole came to be of ſuch a Form. For 
is it not altogether as abſurd and ridiculous for Men 
to undertake to give an account of the Formation 
and Organization of the Bodys of Animals by mere 
fortuitous Mechaniſm, without any final or intending 
Cauſality; as why there was a Heart here and Brains 
there, and why the Heart had ſo many and ſuch diffe- 
rent Valves in the Entrance and Outlet of its Ven- 
tricles, and why all the other organical Parts, the 
Veins and Arterys, Nerves and Muſcles, Bones and 
Cartilages, with the Joints and Members, were of ſuch 
a Form? becauſe forſooth the fluid Matter of the Seed 
happen'd to move ſo and ſo in ſeveral places, and there- 
by to cauſe all thoſe differences, which are alſo diverſe 
ia different Animals; all being the neceſſary Reſult of 
a certain Quantity of Motion at firſt indifferently im- 
preſs'd upon the ſmall Particles of the Matter in this 
Univerſe, turn'd round in a Vortex. But as the ſame 
Ariftotl: adds, a Carpenter would give 4 better account 
than ſo; for he would not think it ſufficient to ſay, that 
the Fabrick came to be of ſuch a Form, becauſe the Inſtru- 
ments happen d to fall ſo and ſo : but he will tell joa, that 
it was becauſe he bimſelf made ſuch Strokes, and that he 
directed the Inſtruments and determin'd their Motion 
after ſuch a manner, to this end that he might make the 
Whole 4 F abrick fit and uſeful for ſuch Purpoſes ; which 
is to aſſign the final Cauſe. And certainly there is 
ſcarcely any Man in his Wits, who will not acknow- 
ledg the reaſon of the. different Valves in the Heart, 
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from the apparent Uſefulneſs of 'em, according to the 
particular Structure of them, to be more ſatisfactory 
than any which can be brought from mere fortuitous 
Mechaniſm, or the unguided Motion of the ſeminal 
Matter. = EL 
And as for the latter part of the Disjunction, that 
every thing in Nature ſhould be done immediately by 
God himſelf: this, as according to vulgar apprehen- 
ſion it would render Divine Providence operoſe, ſo— 
licitous, and diſtractious, and thereby make the Belief 
of it to be entertain'd with greater difficulty, and give 
advantage to Atheiſts; ſo in the Judgment of the 
Writer de Mando, it is not ſo decorous in reſpe& of 
God neither, that he ſhould ſet his own Hand as it 
were to * every Work, and immediately do all the 
meaneſt and moſt trifling things himſelf, withour 
making uſe of any inferior and ſubordinate Inſtru- 
W 5 3 N 
Moreover, it ſeems not ſo agreeable to Reaſon 
neither, that Nature as a diſtinct thing from the Deity, 
ſhould be quite ſuperſeded, and made to ſignify no- 
thing; God himſelf doing all things immediately and 
miraculouſly : whence it would alſo follow, that they 
are all done either forcibly and violently, or elſe arti- 
| ficially only, and none of em by any inward Principle 
of their own. SI ens 
Laſtly, this Opinion 1s further confuted by that ſlow 
and gradual Proceſs, which is in the Generations of 
things; which therefore would ſeem to be but a vain 
and idle Pomp or trifling Formality, if the Agent were 
Omnipotent; as alſo by thoſe Errors and Bungles, as 
Ariſtotle obſerves, Þ which are committed, when the 
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Matter is inept and contumacious; which argue the 
Agent not to be irreſiſtible, and that Nature is ſuch a 
thing as is not altogether uncapable, as well as Human 
Art, of being ſometimes fruſtrated and diſappointed by 
the Indiſpoſit ion of Matter. Whereas an Omnipotent 
Agent, as it could diſpatch its work in a moment, ſo 
would it always do it znfallibly and irreſitibly; no 
Ineptitude or Stubborneſs of Matter being ever able to 
hinder ſuch a one or make him bungle in any thing, 
Wherefore ſince neither all things are produc'd for- 
tuitouſly or by the unguided Mechaniſm of Matter, 
nor God himſelf may reaſonably be thought to do all 
things immediately and miraculouſly, it may well be 
concluded, that there is a Plaſtick Nature under him, 
which as an inferiour and ſubordinate Inſtrument, 
drudgingly exccutes that part of his Providence, which 
conſiſts in the regular and orderly Motion of Matter: 
yet ſo as that there is alſo beſides this, a higher Pro- 
vidence to be acknowledg'd, which preſiding over, does 
often ſupply the Defects of it, and ſometimes over-rule 
it; foraſmuch as this Plaſtich Nature cannot act elective- 
ly cor with Diſcretion. And by this means the Wil- 
dom of God will not be concluded or wholly ſhut up 
within his own Breaſt, but will diſplay it ſelf abroad, 
and print its ſtamps and fignatures every where 
throughout the World: So that God, as Plato, after 
Orpheus, ſpeaks, will be not only the Beginning and 
End, but alſo the Midale of all things, they being as 
much to be aſcrib'd to his Cauſality, as if he himſelf 
had done 'em all immediately, without the concurrent 
Iaſtrumentality of any ſubordinate natura! Cauſe. 
Notwithſtanding which, it will alſo in this way. appear 
to Human Reaſon, that all things are diſpos'd and 


order'd by the Deity, wichout any ſolicitous Care or 
M 2 diſtractious 
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diſtractious Providence. And indeed thoſe Mechanick 
Theiſts, who rejecting a Plaſtick Nature, affect to con- 
cern the Deity as little as is poſſible in mundane Affairs, 
either for fear of debaſing and bringing him down to 
too mean Offices, or elſe of ſubjecting him to ſolicitous 
Encumberment, and for that cauſe would have God to 
contribute nothing more to the Mundane Syſtem and 
Oeconomy, than only the firſt impreſſing of a certain 
Quantity of Motion upon the Matter, and the after- 
conſerving of it, according to ſome general Laws : 
theſe Men, I ſay, ſeem not very well to underſtand 
themſelves in this. Foraſmuch as they muſt of ne— 
ceſſity either ſuppole theſe their Laws of Motion to ex- 
ecute themſelves, or elſe be forc'd perpetually to concern 
the Deity in the immediate Motion of every Atom of 
Matter throughout the Univerſe, in order to the Exe- 
cution and Obſervation of them. The former of 
which being a thing very plainly abſurd and ridiculous, 
and the latter that, which theſe Philoſophers themſelves 
are extremely abhorrent from, we cannot make any 
other Concluſion than this, that they do but unskilfully 
and unawares eſtabliſh that very thing, which in 
words they oppoſe ; and that their Laws of Motion are 
really nothing elſe but a Plaſtick Nature aQting upon 
the Matter of the whole corporeal Univerſe, both main- 
taining theſame Quantity of Motion always in it, and 
alſo diſpenſing it, by transferring it out of one Body 
into another, according to ſuch or ſuch Laws, fatally 
impreſs'd upon it. Now if there be a Plaftick Nature, 
that governs the Motion of Matter every where, ac- 
cording to Laws, there can be no reaſon given, why 
the ſame might not alſo extend further, to the regular 
_ diſpoſal of that Matter, in the Formation of Plants 
and Animals, and other things, in order to that apt 

+ _ coherent 
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coherent Frame and Harmony of the whole Univerſe. 
And as this Plaſtick Nature is a thing, which ſeems 
to be in it ſelf moſt reaſonable, ſo has it alſo had the 
Suffrage of the beſt Philoſophers in all Ages, as namely 
of Heraclitus, Empedocles, Hippocrates, Plato, Ariſtotle; 
Plot inus, and in a word of all the ſucceeding Platoniſts 
and Peripateticks, who have zealouſly maintain'd, that 
Mundane things are not effected merely by the neceſſary 
and unguided Motion of Matter, or by fortuitous Me- 
_ chaniſm: but by ſuch a Nature as acts regularly and 
artificially for Ends, yet ſo as that this Nature is not the 
higheſt Principle neither or the Supreme Numer, but 
ſubordinate to a perfect Mind or Inteleit ; they all ſub- 
{cribiog to theſe: Words of * Axiſtotle, that Mind to- 
gether with Nature was the Cauſe of this Univerſe; and 
that Heaven and Earth, Plants and Animals,. were 
fram'd by them both; that is, by Mind as the prin- 
cipal and directive Cauſe, but by Nature as a ſub- 
ſervient or executive Inſtrument. To which I add, 
that the Chymiſts and Paracelſiaus do allo inſiſt upon the 
ſame thing, and ſeem to have carry'd the Notion fur- 
ther in the Bodys of Animals, calling the Plaſtick Na- 
ture by a new Name of their own, the Archeus f. 
But now this Plaſtick Nature being a thing, not 
without ſome difficulty in the Conception of it, we 
ſhall here endeavour to do theſe two things concerning 
it: Firſt to ſer down a right Deſcription of it, and 
afterwards to ſhew how extremely the Notion of it 
has been miſtaken, perverted, and abus'd by. thoſe 
| Atheiſts, who would make it to be the only God Al- 
mighty or firſt Principle of all things. How the 
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Plaſtick Nature is in general to be conceiv'd, * Ariſtotle 
inſtructs us in theie Words: If the Art of the Ship- 
wright, for example, were in the Timber it ſelf operatively 
and effectually, it would there att, juſt as Nature does. 
To which purpoſe the ſame Philoſopher adds, that 
Nature may be yet more clearly reſembPd to the medicinal 
Art, when it is employ d by the Phyſician in curing himſelf. 
And thus from him may we take the firſt general Con- 
ception of the Pla#tick Nature, that it is Art it {elf ad- 
ing immediately on the Matter as an inward Prin- 
ciple. OW 

In the next place we are to obſerve, that tho the 
Pla#ick Nature be a kind of Art, yet are there {ome 


conſiderable Pre-eminences, which it has above Hamann 


Art, the firſt of which is this; that whereas Human 
Art cannot a& upon Matter any otherwiſe than from 
without and at a diſtance, nor communicate it ſelf to it, 
but with a great deal of Tumult and Noiſe, it uſing 
Hands and Axcs, Saws and Hammers, and after this 
manner with much ado, by knockings and thruſtings 
ſlowly introducing the Form or Idea of ſome Artifice 
into the Materials: Nature in the mean time 1s ano- 
ther kind of Art, which inſinuating it ſelf immediately 
into the things themſelves, is as it were imbody'd in 
the Matter of them, and there acting more com— 
mandingly upon it as an inward Principle, does its 
work eaſily, cleverly, and ſilently. Thus as God is 
intimately preſent to every thing, ſo Nature immediate- 
ly acts upon the Matter of things as a living Soul or 
BYE os 

Another Pre-eminence of Nature above human Art 
is this: That whereas human Artis are often to ſeek 
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and at a loſs, and therefore conſult and deliberate, as 
alſo upon ſecond thoughts mend their former work; 
Nature on the contrary is never to ſeek and at a ſtand, 
and for that reaſon alſo, beſides another that will be 
ſuggeſted afterward, it never conſults or deliberates, 
as unreſolv'd what to do; but is always readily prompt- 
ed: nor does it ever repent afterwards of what it has 
formerly done, or go about as it were upon ſecond 
thoughts to alter and mend its former Courſe; but it 
goes on in one conſtant, unrepenting Tenor, from Ge- 
nerat ion to Generation, becauſe it is the ſtamp or im- 
preſs of that infallibly omniſcient Art of the Divine 
Underſtanding, which is the very Law and Rule of 
what is ſimply the belt in every thing. 
Notwithſtanding which, we are to take notice in 
the next place, that as Vature is not the Deity it ſelf, 
but a thing very remote from it and far below it, ſo 
neither is it the Divine Art, as it is in it ſelf, pure and 
abſtrait, but concrete and imbody'd only. Art is defind 
by Ariſtotle to be * the Reaſon of the thing without 
Matter; and ſo the Divine Art or Knowledg in the 
Mind of God is .unbody'd Reaſon, whereas Nature is 
Reaſon immers'd and plung'd into Matter. Nature is 
not the Divine Art Archety pal, but only EQtypal; it is a 
living ſtamp or ſignature of the Divine Wiſdom, which, 
tho it act preciſely according to its Archetype, yet does 
it not at all comprehend nor underſtand the reaſon of 
what it ſelf does; and the difference between theſe two 
may be reſembl'd to that between the | Reaſon of the 
Mind, and the Reaſon of external Speech : the latter of 
which, tho it bear a certain Stamp and Impreſs. of the 
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former upon it, yet is it ſelf nothing elſe but articelate 
Sound, devoid of all Underſtanding and Senſe. Or elle 
we may illuſtrate this point by another Similitude, 
comparing the Divine Art and Wiſdom to an Architect, 
but Nature to a manuary Opificer; the difference be- 
tween which two is thus ſet forth by Ariſtotle, per. 
tinently to our purpoſe : We account the Architects, lays 
he, in every thing more honourable than the manuary Opi- 
ficers, becauſe they underſtand the reaſon of the things 
done; whereas the others, like ſome inanimate things, only 
do, not knowing what they do; the difference between em 
being only this, that inanimate things act by 4 certain Na- 
ture in them, but the manuary Opificer by Habit. Thus 
Nature may be call'd the manuary Opificer, which 
acts ſubſerviently under the Architectonical Art and 
Wiſdom of the Divine Underſtanding, which does no- 
thing without knowing the reaſon of it. gs 

Wherefore, as we did before obſerve the Pre-emi- 
nences of Nature above human Art, ſo muſt we like- 
' wiſe here take notice of its Defects and Imperfections, 
with reference to which it falls ſhort of human Art; 
and theſe are two: the firſt of 'em is this, that tho it 
act artificially for the ſake of ends, yet does it neither it 
ſelf intend thoſe ends, nor underſtand the reaſon of 
what it does. Nature is not Miſtreſs of that conſum- 
mate Art and Wiſdom according to which it acts, but is 
only a Servant to it, andadrudging Executioner of its 
Dictates. To this purpoſe a modern judicious Nats- 
raliſt tells us, after having admir'd that Wiſdom and 
Art, by which the Bodys of Animals are fram'd, that 
one or other of theſe two things muſt needs be acknow- 
ledg'd, that & either the Vegetative or Plaſtick Power of 
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the Soul, by which it organizes and forms its own Body, 
is more excellent and divine than the rational; or elſe, 
that in the Works of Nature there is neither Prudence nor 
Underſtanding, but only it ſeems ſo to our Apprehenſions, 
who judg of theſe Divine things of Nature, according to 
our own Arts and Facultys, and Patterus borrow'd from our 
ſelves, asif the active Principles of Nature prodnc'd their 
Effects in the [ame manner, as we do our artificial Works. 
And to this Doctrine, not only the Antients, but moſt 
of the other Moderns have readily ſubſcrib'd. 
But becauſe this may ſeem ſtrange at firſt ſight, that 
Nature ſhould be ſaid to act for the ſake of Ends, and 
regularly or artificially, and yet be it ſelf devoid of 
Knowledg and Underſtanding ; we ſhall therefore en- 
deavour to perſuade the Poſſibility and facilitate the 
Belief of it, by ſome other Inſtances : and firſt by that 
of Habits, particularly thoſe Muſical ones of Singing, 
playing upon Inſtruments and Dancing; which Habits 
direct every Motion of the Hand, Voice, and Body, 
and prompt 'em readily, without any Deliberation or 
ſtudy'd Conſideration what the next following Note or 
Motion will be. Agreeably to this Conceit, the 
antient Mythologiſts repreſented the Nature of the Uni- 
verſe by Pan playing ona Pipe or Harp, and being in 
love with the Nymph Eccho; as if Nature did by a kind 
of ſilent Melody make all the Parts of the Univerſe 
every where dance in meaſure and proportion, while it 
ſelf 1s delighted and raviſh'd with the Re-ecchoing of 
its own Harmony. 5 
Moreover, that ſomething may act artificially and 
for Ends, without comprehending the reaſon of what 
it does, may be further evinc'd from thoſe natural In- 
ſtincts which are in Animals, and which without 
Knowledg direct em to act regularly, in order to rhe 
N . . good 
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good both of themſelves and of the Univerſe. As for 
example, rhe Bees in making Hony, and in framing 
their Combs and Hexagonical Cells; the Spiders in 
ſpinning their Webs; the Birds in building their Neſts; 
and many other Animals in ſuch Actions of theirs, as 
would ſeem to argue a great Sagacity in 'em: whereas 
notwithſtanding, as Ariſtotle obſerves, They do theſe 
things neither by Art nor by Counſel, nor by any Deli- 
 beration of their own ; and therefore are not Maſters of 
that Wiſdom, according to which they act, but only 
paſſive to the Inſtincts and Impreſſes thereof made upon 
dem. And indeed to affirm that brute Animals do all 
things by a Knowledg of their own, and which they 
themſelves are Maſters of, and that without any De- 
liberation or Conſultation, were to make 'em to be 
endu'd with a molt perfect Intellect, far tranſcending 
that of Human Soul whereas it is ſufficiently plain, 
that Brutes are not above Conſultation, but below it, 
and that theſe Inſtincts of Nature in 'em are nothing 
but a kind of Fate upon em. EN 
There is inthe next place another Imperſection to be 
obſerv'd in the Plaſtick Nature; that as it does not com- 
prehend the Reaſon of its own Action, ſo neither is it 
clearly and expreſly conſcious of what it does: in 
which reſpeCt it does not only fall ſhort of Human Art, 
but even of that very manner of acting which is in 
Brutes themſelves, who, tho they do not underſtand 
the leaſon of thoſe Actions, to which their natural 
Inſt incts lead 'em, yet are generally conceiv'd to be 
conſcious of them, and to do them by Fancy: whereas 
the Plaſtick Nature in the Formation of Plants and Ani- 
mals ſeems to have no Animal Fancy, no expreſs Con- 
ſciouſneſs of what it does, or Self-enjoyment in it, as 
Animals have. | | 


Now. 
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Now we are well aware that this is a thing, which 
the narrow Principles of ſome late Philoſophers will 
not admit of, that there ſhould be any Action diſtinct 
from Local Motion, beſides expreſly conſcious Copitation. 
For they making the firſt general Heads of all Entity 
to be Extenſion and Cogitatiou, or extended Being and 
cogitative, ard then ſuppoſing that the Eſſence of Co- 
gitation conſiſts in expreſs Conſciouſneſs, muſt needs 
by this means exclude ſuch a Plaſtick Life of Nature, 
as we ſpeak of, which is ſuppos'd to act without Ani- 
mal Fancy or expreſs Conſciouſneſs. Wherefore we 
conceive that the firſt Heads of Being ought rather to 
be expreſs'd thus: Antitypous or Reſiſting Extenſion 
and Life, «that is, internal Energy and Self. Activity; 
and then again, that Life or internal Self. activity is to 
be ſubdivided into ſuch as acts either with expreſs Con- 
ſciouſneſs or Self. perception, or ſuch as is without it; 
the latter of which is this Plaſtict Life of Nature: So 
that there may be an Action diſtinct from Local Motion 
or vital Energy, and not accompany*d with that Fancy 
or Conſciouſneſs, which is in the Energys of the A- 
mal Life; that is, there may be a ſimple internal Ener- 
or vital Self. motion, without that Duplication, 
which 1s included in the Nature of Conſciouſneſs, and 
which makes a Being to be preſent with it ſelf, at- 
tentive to its own AQions or animadverſive of them, 
to perceive it ſelf to do or ſuffer, and to have a Fru- 
ition or Enjoyment of it ſelf, And indeed it muſt be 
granted that what moves Matter or determines the Mo- 
tion of it vitally, muſt needs do it by ſome other Ener- 
gy of its own ; as it is reaſonable alſo to conceive, that 
it ſelf has ſome vital Sympathy with that Matter, upon 
which it acts: but we apprehend that both theſe may 
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Controverſy, whether the Energy of the Plaſtics Na- 
ture be Cogitation or no, ſeems to be but a mere Logo- 
machy or Diſpute about Words, For if clear and 
expreſs Conſciouſneſs be ſuppos'd to be included in Co- 
gitation, then mult it needs be granted that Cogitation 
does not belong to the Plaftick Life of Nature: but if 
the Notion of that Word be. enlarg'd, ſo as to com- 
prchend all Action diſtinct from Local Motion, and to 
be of equal extent with Life, then the Energy of Na. 
ture is Cogitation. Nevertheleſs, if any one think fit 
to attribute ſome obſcure and imperfect Senſe or Per- 
| ception, different from that of Animals, to the Energy 
of Nature, and will therefore call it a kind of drowſy * 
1 unawaken'd Cogitation, I ſhall not much gainſay it, 
but ſhall grant with Plotinus, that Nature has indeed 
a certain dull and obſcure Idea of that which it ſtamps 
and prints upon Matter; which Idea this Philoſopher 
Nicks not to call a * Spectacle and Contemplamen, as 
likewiſe the Energy of Nature towards it, a 4 ftlent 
Contemplation; nay he allows that Nature may be ſaid 


to be in ſome ſenſe a || Lover of Spectacles or Conten 
plation, 3 


However, that there may be ſome vital Energy with- 
out clear and expreſs Conſciouſneſs, Animadverſion, 
Attention, or Self-perception, ſeems reaſonable on ſeveral 
accounts. For firſt, thoſe Philoſophers themſelves, 
who make the Eſſence of the Soul. to conſiſt in Cogi- 
tation, and again the Bſſence of Cogitation in clear and 
expreſs Conſciouſneſs, cannot render it any way pro- 
bable that the Souls of Men in all profound Sleeps, 
Lethargys and Apoplexys, as alſo all Embryo's in the 
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Womb, from their very firſt Arrival thither, are never 
ſo much as one moment without expreſly conſcious 
Cogitations; which if they were, according. to the 
Principles of their Philoſophy, they muſt ipſo facto 
ceaſe to have a Being. Now if the Souls of Men and 
Animals be at any time without Conſciouſneſs and Self- 
perception, then muſt it needs be granted that clear and 
expreſs Conſciouſneſs is not eſſential to Life. There is 
ſome appearance of Life and vital Spmpathy. in certain 
Vegetables and Plants, which however call'd ſenſitive 
Plants and Plant- Animals, cannot be ſuppos'd to have 
Animal Senſe and Fancy or expreſs Conſciouſneſs in em; 
tho we are not ignorant in the mean time that ſome 
would endeavour to ſolve all thole Phenomena me- 
chanically. It is certain that our Human Souls them- 
ſelves are not always conſcious of whatever they have 
in them; for even the ſleeping Geometrician has, when 
in that State, all his Geometrical Theorems and Know- 
ledg ſome way in him; as alſo the ſleeping Muſician has 
all his muſical Skill and Songs: and therefore why may 
it not be poſſible for the Soul to have likewiſe ſome 
actual Energy in it, of which it is not expreſly con- 
ſeious? We have all of us an experience of our doing 
many animal Actions without Attention, which we 
reflect upon afterwards, as alſo that we often continue 
a long Series of bodily Motions, by a mere virtual 
Intention of our Minds, and as it were by half a Co- 
gitation. That vital Sympathy, by which our Soul 
Is united and ty'd faſt, as it were with a Knot, to the © 
Body, is a thing that we have. no direct Conſciouſneſs 
of, but only in its Effects; nor can we tell how we 
come to be ſo indifferently affected in our Souls, from 
the many different Motions made upon our Bodys; as 
likewiſe. we are not conſcious to our {elves of that 
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Energy, by which we impreſs variety of Motions and 
Figurations upon the animal Spirits of our Brain in our 
Phantaſlick Thoughts. For tho the Geometrician per- 
ceive himſelf to make Lines, Triangles, and Circles in 
the Duſt with his Finger, yet is he not aware how he 
makes all thoſe ſame Figures, firſt on the corporeal 
Spirtts of his Brain, from whence notwithſtanding as 
from a Glaſs, they are reflected to him; Fancy being 
18 y concluded by Ariſtotle to be a weak and obſcure 
Senſe. EN. 
There is alſo another more inferior kind of Plaſtick 
Power in the Soul, if we may ſo call it, by which it is 
formative of itsown Cogitations, whereof it ſelf is not 
always conſcious: as when in Sleep or Dreams it 
frames interlocutory Diſcourſes between it ſelf and 
other Perſons in a long Series, with coherent Senſe and 
apt Connections, in which oftentimes it ſeems to be 
ſurprizd with unexpected Anſwers and Repartees, tho 
itſelf were all the while the Poet and Inventor of the 
whole Fable. Not only our NiQtations for the moſt 
part, when we are awake, but alſo our nocturnal Volu- 
rations in Sleep are perform'd with very little or no Con- 
ſciouſueſs. Reſpiration, or that Motion of the Dia- 
phrag ma and other Muſcles which cauſes it, may well 
be concluded to be always a vital, tho it be not always 
an animal Motion; ſince no Man can affirm that he is 
perpetually conſcious to himſelf of that Energy of his 
Soul which produces it, when he is awake, much leſs when 
alleep. Laſtly, the Carteſian Attempts, to ſolve the Mo- 
tion of the Heart mechanically, ſeem tobe confuted by ocu- 
lar Demonſtration and Experiment, evincing the Syſtole 
of the Heart to be a Muſcular Conſtriction, caus'd by 
ſome vital Principle; to make which nothing elſe but 
a pulſifick corporeal Quality is very abſurd and anphilo- 
ng ws . ſophical 
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ſophical. Now as we have no voluntary Imperium or 
Dominion at all upon the Syſole and Diaſtole of the 
Heart, ſo are we not conſcious to our ſelves of any 
Energy of our Soul, which cauſes 'em; and therefore 
we may reaſonably conclude from hence likewiſe, that 
there is ſome Vital Energy without Animal Fancy, ex- 
preſs Conſciouſneſs and Self. perception. 
Wherefore the Plaſtick Nature acting neither by 
Kyowledg nor by Animal Fancy, neither eletively nor 
intendingly, muſt be concluded to act fatally, magically, 
and ſympathetically. To this purpoſe a curious and 
diligent Inquirer into Nature ſays, That * Nature 
moves 4 it were by a kind of Fate or Command, acting 
according to Laws. Which Fate, or the Laws and 
Commands of the Deity concerning the Mundane 
Oeconomy (they being really the ſame thing) ought 
not to be look*d on either as verbal things, or as mere 
Will and Cogitation in the Mind of God: but as an 
energetical and effectual Principle conſtituted by the 
Deity, for the bringing of things decreed to pals. 
The Aphrodiſian Philoſopher, with others of the An- 
tients, have concluded that Fate and Nature are but two 
different Names for one and the ſame thing; and thus 
we ſay, that the Plaſtict Nature is the true and proper 
Fate of Matter, or the corporeal World. And now 
again we ſay, that whatever acts not by any Kxowlede 
or Fancy, by any Will or Appetite of its own, but only 
fatally according to Laws and Impreſſions made upon 
it, does alſo act magically and ſympathetically, as having 
not only one vital unitive Principle, which exiſts 1n all 
the Univerſe ; but alſo a certain Vital Energy, not in 
the way of Kyowleds and Fancy, Will and Animal Ap- 


* Harvy de Gen. Anim, 
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petite, but fatally ſympathetical and magical : as indeed 
that mutual Sympathy, of which we have a conſtant. 
Experience, between our Soul and Body, being not a 
material andmechanical thing but vital, may be calPd 
allo Magical. From what has been hitherto declar'd 
concerning the Plaſtick Nature, it appears, that tho it 
be a thing, which acts for Ends artificially, and which 
may be alſo call'd the Divine Art and Pate of the cor- 
poreal World : yet for all that it is neither a God nor 
Goddeſs, but a low and imperfect Creature. Foraſmuch 
as it is not Miſtreſs of that Reaſon and Wiſdom, ac- 
cording to which it acts, nor does it properly intend 
thoſe Ends which it acts for, nor indeed is it expreſly 
conſcious of what it does; it not k»owing, but only 
doing according to Commands and Laws impreſs'd on 
it. Neither of which things ought to ſeem ſtrange or 
incredible, ſince Nature may as well act regslarly and 
artificially without any Knowledg and Conſciouſneſs of 
its own, as Forms of Letters compounded together, 
may print coherent Phloſophick Senſe, tho they under- 
ſtand nothing at all; and it may alſo act for the ſake 
of thoſe Ends, which are not intended by it ſelf, but 
by ſome higher Being, as well as the Saw or Hatchet 
does in the Hand of the Architect or Mechanick. In- 
deed our human Actions are not govern d by ſuch exact 
Reaſon, Art, and Wiſdom, nor carry'd on with ſuch 
Conſtancy, Evenneſs, and Uniformity, as the Actions 
of Nature are; notwithſtanding which, ſince we act 
according to a Knowledg of our own, and are Maſters 
of that Wiſdom by which our Actions are directed, in 
that we do not act fataly only, but electively and in- 
tendingly, with Conſciouſneſs and Self-perception ; the 
rational Life, which is in us, ought to be accounted 
a much higher and nobler Perfection, than that Plaſtick 


Life 
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Life of Nature. Nay this Plaſtick Nature is ſo far from 
being the firſt and higheſt Life, that it is indeed the 
laſt and loweſt of all Lives, it being really the ſame 
thing with the vegetative, which is inferior to the 
ſenſitive. 

However it muſt be own'd that this Plaſtich Nature 
contains in it no ſmall part of Divine Providence: but 
withal it being ſuch a thing as cannot act electively nor 
with diſcretion, it muſt alſo be granted that there is a 
higher and diviner Providence than this, which alſo 
preſides over the corporeal World it ſelf; that it is not 
* Reaſon drown'd in Matter and confounded with it, 
which 1s the Supreme Governor of the World, but a 
Providence perfeQly intellectual, abſtract, and free 
from Matter. e 

Again, tho the Plaſtick Nature be indeed the loweſt 
of all Lives, yet ſince it is a Life, it muſt needs be 

Incorporeal, becauſe all Life is ſuch. For Body being 
nothing but Antitypous Extenſion or Reſiſting Bull, no- 
thing but mere Outſide, together with paſſive Capa- 
bility, has no internal Energy, Self activity, or Life 
belonging to it; it is not able ſo much as to move it ſelf, 
and therefore much leſs can it artificially direct its own 
Motion. Moreover, in the Efformat ion of the Bodys 
of Animals it is one and the ſelſ- ſame thing that directs 
the Whole. That which contrives and frames the Eye, 

cannot be a diſtin thing from that which frames the 
Ear; the ſame thing which delineates the Veins, muſt 
alſo form the Arterys; and that which fabricates the 

Nerves, mult alſo project the Muſcles and Joints; it 
muſt be the ſame thing that deſigns and organizes the 
Heart and Brain with ſuch Communications betwixt 
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but ſeems, as I have before intimated, to ſtag 
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*tm ; and one and the ſelf-ſame thing muſt needs have in 
it the intire Idea and Platform of the whole organick 
Body. Por the ſeveral Parts of Matter diſtant from one 
another, acting alone by themſelves without any com- 
mon Director, being not able to confer together nor 
to communicate with each other, could never poſſibly 


conſpire to make up one ſuch orderly Syſtem or Frame 
as the Body of every Animal is. The ſame is alſo to 


be ſaid concerning the Plaſtick Nature of the whole 
corporeal Univerſe, * zz which all things are order'd con- 
{piringly together into one. It muſt be one and the 
lame thing which forms the whole World, otherwilc 
it could never have faln into ſuch an uniform Order and 


Harmony. Now that which is one and the ſame, 


acting upon ſeveral diſtant Parts of Matter, cannot be 


corporeal. Ariſtotle indeed is ſeverely cenſur'd by ſome 
learned Men, becauſe, tho he talks every where of ſuch 
a Nature as acts regularly, artificially and methodically, 


in order to the beſt, yet he does no where poſitively 


declare, whether this Nature of his be corporeal or in- 


corporeal, ſubſtantialor accidental; which yet is no leſs 


to be wonder'd at in him, than that he does not clearly 
determine theſe points even touching the Rational Soul, 


ger un- 


certainly about em. However I ſay, that according 
to the Principles of his Philoſophy, it cannot be ſup- 
pos'd that Nature is corporeal ; becauſe in this no- 
thing elſe is attributed to Body, but Matter, Form, 


and Accidents, neither of which can be the Ariſtotelian 


Nature. 
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Now if the Plaſtick Nature be incorporea}, then 
mult it of neceſſity be either an inferior Power or Fa- 
culty of ſome Soul, which is alſo conſcious, ſenſitive, 
or rational, or elſe a lower ſubſtantial Life by it ſelf, 4/14 
devoid of animal Conſciouſneſs. The Platoniſts ſeem Wil 
to affirm both theſe together, namely that there is a | 
Plaſtick Nature lodg'd in all particular Souls of Animals, 
Brutes and Men; and alſo that there is a general Plaſtick 
or Spermatick Principle of the whole Univerſe, diſtinct 
from their higher mundane Soul, tho ſubordinate to it, 
and dependent on it: and tho Axiſtotle does not fo clearly 
acknowledg the Incorporeity and Subſtantiality of Souls, 
yet does he concur very much with this Platonick 1 
Doctrine, that Nature is either a lower Power or Fa— $i 
culty of ſore conſcious Soul, or elſe an inferior kind m_ 
of Life by it ſelf, depending upon a Superior Soul *. # 
And certainly it ſeems very agreeable to'the Phenomena, il 
to acknowledg lomething in the Bodys of Animals i 
ſuperior to Mechaniſm, as that may well be thought Bil 
to be, which conſtantly keeps the more fluid Parts of —_ 
em in the ſame Form and Figure, ſo as that they are | 
not enormouſly alter'd in their Growth by diſpropor- $1 
tionate Nouriſhment; that which reſtores Fleſh that 1 
was loſt, conſolidates diſſolv'd Continuitys, incor- 
porates the newly receiv'd Nouriſhment, and joins it 
continuouſly with the præ- exiſtent Parts of Fleſh and 
Bone; which regenerates and repaits Veins conſum'd 
or cut off; which cauſes Dentition or the breeding of 
Teeth in ſo regular a manner, and that not only in 
Infants, but adult Perſons; which caſts off Excrements, 
and diſcharges Superfluitys; which makes things ſeem 
ungrateſul to an internal Senſe, which were notwith- 
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ſtanding pleaſing to the Taſt ; that Nature of Hippocrates, 
which is the * Curatrix of Diſeaſes, and that Archeus of 
the Chymiſts or Paracelſians, to which all Medicaments 
are but only ſubſervient, as being able to effect nothing 
of themſelves without it: I ſay, there ſeems to be ſuch 


a Principle as this in the Bodys of Animals, which is 


not mechanical but vital; and therefore ſince Entitys are 
not to be multiply'd without Neceſſity, we may with 
Ariſtotle conclude it to be a Þ certain Part of the Soul 
of thoſe Animals, or a lower inconſcious Power lodg'd 
in em. 

But beſides this Plaſtick Nature, which is in Animals, 
forming their ſeveral Bodys artificially, like ſo many 
Microcoſms or little Worlds, there muſt be alſoa general 
Plaſtick Nature in the Macrocoſm, or whole corporeal 


Vniverſe; which makes all things thus to conſpire every 


where and agree together in one Harmony: Agree— 
ably to what the Author de Mundo writes, That one 
Power paſſing thro all things, order'd and formd the 

whole World; which Power again he calls a Spirit, and 
a living and generative Nature, and plainly declares it 
to be a thing diſtinct from the Deity, but withal ſub- 
ordinate to it and dependent on it. To this purpoſe 
ll Ariſtotle alſo ſpeaks very clearly and poſitively, telling 
us that we partake of Life and Underſtanding from 
that which is in the Univerſe, juſt as we partake of 
Heat and Cold, from the Heat and Cold which is in 
the Univerſe: which Notion, it is obſervable, that he 
borrow'd from Socrates, as both Xenophon and Plato 
give us to underſtand ; that Philoſopher having us'd it 
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as an Argumentation to prove a Deity. From whence 
it may be collected that Ariſtotle ſuppos'd this Plaſtick 
Nature of the Univerſe to be either a Part of ſome 
mundane Soul, which was alſo conſcious and intel- 
lectual, as that Plaſtick Nature in Animals is, or at 
leaſt ſome inferior Principle depending on ſuch a Soul K. 
And indeed whatever the Doctrine of the modern 
Peripateticts be, we make no doubt at all, but that 
Ariſtotle himſelf held the World's Animation or a 
Mundane Soul, foraſmuch as he plainly declares himſelf 
concerning it elſewhere, ſaying, We commonly think of 
the Heavens as nothing elſe but Bodys and Monads, having 
only a certain Order, but altogether inanimate : whereas 
we ought on the contrary to conceive of them, as partaking 
of Life and Action; that is, as f Simplicius rightly ex- 
pounds the Place, as being endu'd with a rational or 
intellectual Life. And again ſays he in plain terms, 
|| The Heaven is animated, and has a Principle of Motion 
within it ſelf : where by the Heaven, as in many other 
places of Ariſtotle and Plato, is to be underſtood the 
whole World. 
But however, tho there were no ſuch Mundane Soul, 
as both Plato and Ariftotle ſuppos'd, diſtinct from the 
Supreme Deity, yet there might notwithſtanding be a 
Plaſtick Natureof the Univerſe, depending immediate- 
ly upon the Deity it ſelf, For the Plaſtick Nature 
eſſentially depends upon Mind or Intellect, and could 
not poſſibly be without it; for which reaſon the Philo- 
ſopher joins ** Mind and Nature both together. 
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T Thy he draws from the Word reges of Action there us'd by Ariſtotle, which 
he ſays is applicable to none but Rational Beings. In Lib. de Celo, I. 2. c. 12. 
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Moreover, beſides this general Plaſtick Nature of the 
Univerle, and thoſe particular Plaſtick Powers in the 
Souls of Animals, it is not impoſſible but that there 
may be other Plaſtict Natures alſo, as certain lower 
Lives or vegetative Souls in ſome greater Parts of the 
Univerſe, all of 'em depending, if not upon ſome 
higher conſcious Soul in themſelves, yet at leaſt upon 
a perfect Intellect preſiding over the Whole, As tor 
example, tho it be not reaſonable to think that every 
Plant, Herb, and Pile of Graſs has a particular Plaſtick 
Life or vegetative Soul of its own, diltin&t from the 
Mechaniſm of the Body, nor that the whole Earth 1s 
an Animal, endu'd with a conſcious Soul ; yet may 
there poſſibly be, for ought we know, one Plaſtick 
Nature or Life belonging to the whole terreſtrial or 
terraqueous Globe, by which all Plants and Vege- 
tables, continuous with it, may be differently form'd, 
according to their different Seeds; as alſo Minerals and 


other Bodys fram'd, and whatſoever elſe is above the 


power of Mechaniſm, effected as by the immediate 
Cauſe, tho always ſubordinate to other Caules ; the chief 


Whereof is the Deity. And this perhaps may caſe the 


Minds of thoſe, who cannot but think it roo much, 


to impoſe all upon one Plaſtick Nature of the Uni- 


verſe. 

And now we have finiſh'd our firſt Task, which was 
to give an account of the Plaſtick Nature, the Sum 
whereof is this: That it is a certain lower Life than 
the Animal, which acts regularly and artificially, ac- 
cording to the Direction of Mind and Underſtanding, 
Reaſon and Wiſdom, for Ends, or in order to Good; tho 
it ſelf do not know the reaſon of what it does, nor is 
Mitres of that Wiſdom, according to which it acts, 
but only a Servant to it, and a drudging Harun 
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of its DiQtates ; it operating fatally and ſympathetically, 
according to Laws and Commands preſcrib'd to it by 
a perfect Intellect, and impreſs'd upon it; and which 
is neither a lower Faculty of ſome conſcious Soul, or 
elſe an inferior kind of Life or Soul by it ſelf ; but is 
| eſſentially dependent upon a higher kind of Life. 
We proceed in the next place to our other Under- 
taking, which is to ſhew how greſly thoſe two ſorts 
of Atheiſts before mention'd, the Stoical or Coſmo- 
plaſtick, and the Stratonical or Hylozoick, both of 'em 
tho acknowledging this Plaſtick Life of Nature, yet 
do miſtake the Notion of it, or pervert and abuſe it, 
to make a certain ſpurious and counterfeit God-Almigh- 
ty of it, or firſt Principle of all things, thereby ex- 
cluding the true Omnipotent Deity, which is a perfect 
Mind or conſciouſly underſtanding Nature preſiding over 
the Univerſe, in that they ſubſtitute in the room of it 
this ſtupid Plaſtick Nature. 

Now the chief miſtakes of theſe Atheiſts concerning 
the Plaſtick Nature are theſe that follow: Firſt, in that 
they make that to be the firſt Principle of all, and the 
higheſt thing in the Univerſe, which is the laſt and 
loweſt of all Lives; a thing eſſentially ſecondary, deri- 
vative and dependent. For the Plaſtick Life of Na- 
ture is but the mere Umbrage of Intellectuality, a faint 
and ſhadowy Imitation of Mind and Underſtanding ; 
upon which it does as eſſentially depend, as the Shadow 
upon the Body, the Image in the Glaſs upon the Face, 
or the Eccho upon the original Voice, Wherefore 
Ariſtotle acquits himſelt like a Philoſopher in joining 
Nature and Mind both together: whereas thele Atheiſts 
do very abſurdly and unphiloſophically in making a 


ſenſleſs and inconſcious Nature to be the firſt Original of 
all things. N . 
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Secondly, theſe Atheiſts augment the former Error 
in ſuppoſing thoſe higher Lives of Senſe or Animality, 
and of Reaſon or Underſtanding, to riſe both of 'em 
from that lower ſenſieſs Life of Nature, as the only 
original fundamental Life, Which 1s athing altogether 
as irrational and abſurd, as if one ſhould ſuppoſe the 
Light, which is in the Air or Ather, to be the only 
original and fundamental Light, and the Light of the 
Sun and Stars to be but a fecondary and derivative thing 
from it, and nothing elſe but the Light of the r 
modiſy*'d and improv'd by Condenſation. Or as if one 
ſhould maintzin that the Sun and Moon and all the 
Stars were really nothingelſe but the mere RefleQions 
of thoſe Images which we fee in Rivers and Ponds of 
Water. But this has ever been the fottiſh humour and 
eviſe of Atheiſts, to invert the Order of the Univerſe, 
and to hang the Picture of the World, as that of a 
Man, with its Heels upward; conſcious Reaſon and 
Vnderſtanding being a far higher degree of Life and 
Perfection, than that dull Plaſtick Nature, which only acts, 
but does not know, can never poſſibly emerge out of it; 
nor can the Duplication of corporeal Organs be ever 
able to advance that ſimple and ſtupid Life of Nature 
into reflex Conſciouſneſs or Self. percept ion; nor can 
any Triplication or Retriplication of 'em improve the 
lame 1ato Underſtanding. 1 
Thirdly, the Hylozoiſts, for the better colouring of 
the former Errors, adulterate the Notion of the P/aſtick 
Life of Niture, confounding it with Wiſdom and Un- 
derſtanding. And tho they acknowledg, that no animal 
Senſe, Self-perception, or Conſciouſneſs belongs to it, 
yet will they have it to be a thing perfectly w/e, and 
conſequently every Atom of ſenſleſs Matter, that is in 


the whole World to be infallibly Omniſcient, as to all 
| its 
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its own Capacitys and Congruitys, or whatſoever it 
ſelf can do or ſuffer, which is plainly contradiQory. 
For tho there may be ſuch a thing as the Plaſtic Nature, 
which according to the former deſcription of it, can 
do without knowtng, and is devoid of expreſs Conſciouſ- 
neſs orSelf-perception; yet perfect Knowledg and Under- 
ſtanding without Conſcionſneſs is Nonſenſe and Im- 
poſſibility. Wherefore this muſt needs be condemn'd 
tor a great piece of Sottiſhneſs in the Hylozorck Atheiſts, 
that they attribute perfect Wiſdom and Underſtanding 
to a ſtupid inconſcious Nature, which is nothing bur 
the mere drudging Inſtrument or manuary Opificer of 
perfect Mind. 3 1 

Laſtly, theſe Atheiſts err in this, that they make 
this Plaſtick Life of Nature to be a mere material 
or corporeal thing : whereas Matter or Body cannot 
move it ſelf, much leſs then can it artificially order 
and diſpoſe its own Motion. And tho the Plaſtick 
Nature be indeed the loweſt of all Lives, yet nctwith- 


ſtanding, ſince it is a Life or internal Energy and Self- 


ativity, diſtint from Local Motion, it muſt needs be 


incorporeal, all Life being eſſentially ſuch, But the 


Hylozoiſts conceive very grolly both of Life and Under- 
/tanding, ſpreading em all over upon Matter, and accor- 
diogly {licing 'em out as it were in different Quantitys 
and Bulks, together with it; they contending that 
they are but inadequate Conceptions of Body as the only 
Subſtance, and therefore concluding that the vulgarly 
receiv'd Notion of God is nothing elſe but ſuch an in- 
adequate Conception of the Matter of the whole cor- 
poreal Univerſe, miſtaken for a compleat and entire 
Subſtance by it ſelf, and ſuppos'd to be the Cauſe of all 
things: which fond Dream or Dotage of theirs will be 
confuted in due place. 
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But here again on t'other hand IT cannot but make 
this curſory Remark upon ſome eſpecially of the modern 
Atomologiſts : Firſt, I obſerve that the Carteſian Philo- 
ſophy is highly obnoxious to Cenſure upon ſome ac- 
counts, the chief whereof 1s this; that deviating from 
the primitive Moſchical Atomology, in rejecting all 
Plaſtick Nature, it derives the whole Syſtem of the 
corporeal Univerſe from the neceſſary Motion of Matter, 
only divided into Particles inſenſibly ſmall, and turn'd 
round in a Vortex, without the guidance or direction of 
any underſtanding Nature. Which way, tho it boaſt 
of ſolving all the corporeal Phenomena by mere for- 
tuitous Mechaniſm, and without any final or mental 
Cauſality, yet does it give no account at all of the great- 
eſt of all Phenomena, which is the * orderly Regularity 
and Harmony of the Mundane Syſtem. The occaſion 
of which miſcarriage has been already intimated, ' 
namely from the acknowledging of only two Heads of 
Being, extended and cogitative; and making the Eſſence 
of Cogitation to conſiſt in expreſs Conſciouſneſs; from 
| whence it follows that there could be no Plaſtic Nature, 
and therefore either all things muſt be done by for- 
tuitous Mechaniſm, or elſe God himſelf be brought 
immediately upon the {tage for ſolving all Phenomena. 
Which latter Abſurdity our Philoſopher being very 
careful to avoid, caſt himſelf upon the former, the 
baniſhing of all fal and mental Cauſality quite out of 
the World, and acknowledging no other Philoſophick 
Cauſes but only the material and mechanical. It cannot 
be deny'd but that even ſome of the antient religious 
Atomiſts were alſo too much infected with this mecha- 
nizing Humour : but Des Cartes has not only outdone 
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them all in this, but even the Atheiſts themſelves, as 
ſhall be ſhewn hereafter; while as much as in him lay, 
he endeavour'd to diſarm the World of that grand Ar- 
gument for a Deity, taken from the regular Frame and 
Harmony of the Univerſe. To which groſs miſ: 
carriage of his we may alſo add another, in that he 
ſeems to make Matter zeceſſarily exiſtent and eſſentially 
infinite and eternal. Notwithſtanding all which, we 
cannot entertain that uncharitable Opinion of him, that 
he really delign'd Atheiſm; the fundamental Principles 
of his Philoſophy being ſuch, as that no Atheiſtick 
Structure can be built upon *em. But ſhortly after this 
Carteſian Reſtitution of the primitive Atomology, which 
acknowledges incorporeal Subſtance, we have had 
Leucippus and Democritus reviv'd, who have brought 
again upon the ſtage that other Atheiſtick Atomology, 
which makes ſenſleſs and lifeleſs * Atoms to be the only 
Principles of all things in the Univerſe, thereby neceſſa- 
rily excluding, beſides Incorporeal Subſtance and the Im- 
mortality of Souls, a Deity allo and natural Morality ; 
and making all Actions and Events materially and me— 
chanically neceſſary. 5 3 

But now we having thus far obſerv'd the ſtanding 
and ſtrength, and view'd the Intrenchments of our 


Enemys, it is, I think, high time for us to come to an 
Attack. It is certain that the Source of all Atheiſm is 


generally a dull and earthy Disbelief of the Exiſtence 


of things beyond the reach of Senſe; and it cannot be 


deny*'d but that there is ſomething of Immorality as well 
in the Temper as Doctrine of Atheiſts : notwithſtand- 
ing which it muſt not therefore be concluded that all 
Dogmatick Atheiſts came to be ſuch merely by means 
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of groſs Intemperance, Senſuality, and Debauchery ; 


for beſides theſe there is alſo a kind of externally honeſt 
or civiliz'd Atheiſts, who are tempted to Atheiſm 
merely by an affeQation of Singularity, or of ſeemin 


wiſer than the generality of Mankind : agreeably to 
what the Athenian Holt told Clinias in Plato; There 1, 


| faid he, another Cauſe of Atheiſm, which you, who live 


retiredly are not aware of, namely a certain grievous Ig- 
norance, which notwithſtanding has the appearance of the 
greateſt Wiſdom. And this indeed was one great rea- 
{on, which induc'd me nakedly to reveal all the Myſte- 
rys of Atheiſm, becauſe I conſider'd, that fo long as 
theſe things are conceal'd and kept in hugger-mugger, 
many will be the rather apt to ſuſpect, that there is 
ſome great depth and profundity of Wiſdom lodg d in 


em, and that they prove ſome noble and generous Truth, 
which the bigotted Religioniſts endeavour to ſmother. 


W hereas in the Sequel of this Writing I ſhall withal 
ſhew that Atheiſm inſtead of being grounded on ſolid 
Wiſdom and Philoſophy, is really nothing elſe but a 
moſt grievous Ignorance, Sottiſhneſs, and Stupidity ; | 
that all its pretended Reaſonings are vain Imaginations 


of deluded Minds, and void of all Truth and Reality. 


Nor ſhall I only confute the Atheiſtick Arguments, 
and ſo ſtand in the defenſive poſture, but TI ſhall alſo 
aſſault Atheiſm with its own Weapons, and plainly 
demonſtrate that all the Forms of it are unintelligible 
Nonſenſe and abſolute Impoſſibility to human Reaſon ; 
as likewiſe over and above I ſhall occaſionally inſert 
ſome, asI think, undeniable Arguments for a Deity. 


1 
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” CHAP. IV. 


The Idea of God declar'd, in way of Anſwer to the 
firſt Atheiſtick Argument; and the grand Ob- 

 Jehion againſt the Naturality of this Idea, as eſſen- 
tially including in it Unity or Onelyneſs, remov'd. 
Prov at large that the intelligent Pagans generally 
acknowledg'd one Supreme Deity. 


"HE firſt Atheiſtick Ground we propos'd is this: 
That there is no Idea of God, and therefore either 

no ſuch thing exiſting in Nature, or at leaſt no poſſi- 
ble Evidence of it. Now to affirm that there is no 
| Tdes of God, is all one as to affirm that there is no 
Conception of the Mind anſwering to that Word or 
Name; and this the modern Atheiſts ſtick not to main» 
tain, that the word God has no Signification, and that. 
there is no other Idea or Conception in mens Minds an- 
ſwering to it beſides the mere Phantaſm of the Sound. 
Now for any one to go about ſoberly to confute this, and 
to prove that God is not only a Word without ſignifi- 
cation, and that Men do not every where pay all their 
religious Devotions to the mere Phantaſm of a tranſient 
Sound, expecting all Good from it, might very well 
ſeem to all intelligent Perſons a moſt abſurd and ri- 
diculous Undertaking; both becauſe the thing is ſo- 
evident in it ſelf, and becauſe the plaineſt things of all. 
can leaſt be prov'd. Wherefore we ſhall here ſuggeft 
but thus much, that fince there are different Words. for 
3 God: 
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| ſeveral Languages, and Men have the ſame 
bor Conception in their Minds anſwering to 
all, it muſt needs be granted, that they have 
other Idea or Conception belonging to thoſe 
ords, beſides the Phantaſms of their ſeveral Sounds. 
And indeed it can be nothing elſe but either monſtrous 
Sottiſhneſs and Stupidity of Mind, or elſe prodigious 
Impudence in theſe Atheiſts to deny that there is any 
Idea of God at all in the Minds of Men, or that the 
Word has any ſignification. 
But whatever theſe Atheiſts deny in Words, it is 
notwithſtanding evident, that even they themſelves 
have an Idea or Conception in their Minds anſwering 
to the word God, even when they deny his Exiſtence, 
becauſe otherwiſe they would deny the Exiſtence of 
Nothing. Norcan it be at all doubted, but that they 
have alſo the ſame Idea of God with Theifts, inaſmuch 
as they deny the Exiſtence of no other thing, but what 
theſe latter aſſert. And as in all other Controverſys, 
when Men diſpute together, the one affirming, the 
other denying, both Partys mutt needs have the ſame 
Idea in their Minds of what they diſpute about, other- 
wiſe their Diſputation would be but a kind of Babel- 
Language and Confuſion : So mult it likewiſe be in this 
p eſent Controverſy between Theiſts and Atheiſts. 
Neither indeed would there be any Controverſy at all 
between 'em, did they not both by God mean one and 
bi the ſame thing; nor would the Atheiſts be any longer 
|| Atheiſts, did they not deny the Exiſtence of that 
# very lame thing, which the Atheiſts affirm, but of 
{omething elſe. | | 
Wherefore we ſhall 1a the next place declare what 
this Idea of God is, or what is that thing, whoſe Ex- 
| iſtence they that affirm are call'd Theiſts, and they 
FR that 
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that deny it, Atheiſts. In order to which we muſt 
firſt lay down this Lemma or preparatory Propoſition : 
That as it is generally acknowledg'd, that all things 
did not exiſt from Eternity, ſuch as they are, Unmaae, 
but that ſome things were made and generated or pro- 
duc'd; ſo is it not poſſible that all things ſhould be 
made neither, but there muſt of neceſſity be ſomething 
{elf-exiſteps. from Eternity and anmade; becauſe if 
there had been nothing, there could never have been 
any thing. The reaſon of which is ſo evident and 
irreſiſtible, that even the Atheiſts confeſs themſelves 


conquer'd by it, and readily acknowledg it for an un- 5 


queſtionable Truth, that there muſt be ſomething, 
which was never made or produced, and which therefore 
was the Cauſe of thoſe other things that are made; 
ſomething ſelf-originated and ſelfrexiſtent, which is as 
well incorruptible as ingenerable; whole Exiſtence there- 
fore muſt needs be neceſſary, becauſe if it were ſuppos'd 
to have happen'd by Chance to exiſt from Eternity, then 
might it as well happen again to ceaſe to be, Where- 
fore all the queſtion now is, what is this igenerable 
and incorruptible, this ſelf-originated and ſelf-exiſtent- 
thing, which is the Cauſe of all other things that are 
made. 

Nou there are two grand Opinions oppoſite to each 
other concerning it: For firſt ſome contend that the 
only ſelftexiſtent, unmade, and incorruptible thing, and 
_ firſt Principle of all others, is ſenſſeſs Matter, that is, 
Matter either perfectly dead and ſtupid, or at leaſt 
devoid of all' animaliſh and conſcious Life. But be- 
cauſe this is really the loweſt and moſt imperfe& of all 
_ Beings, others on the contrary judg it reaſonable, that 
the firſt Principle and Original of all things ſhould be 
that, which is moſt perfect, as Ariſtotle obſerves of 


Phe ecyaes 


not ſenſleſs Matter, but a perfect, conſcious, under ſtand- 
Theiſts : whereas they, who hold that ſenſleſs Matter 
grace of Atheiſm, they may indeed abuſively apply to 
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Pherecydes and his Followers, that they made the * firſt 
Cauſe and Principle of Generation to be the beſt : and 
hen apprehending, that to be endu'd with conſcious 
Life and Underſtanding, is a much greater Perfection, 
than to be devoid of both, as Balbus in Þ Cicero de- 
clares upon this very occaſion. They therefore con- 
cluded that the only «made thing, which was the 


Principle, Cauſe, and Original of all other things, was 
ing Nature or Mind; and ſuch are properly term'd 


is the firſt Original of all, however to avoid the diſ- 


this the Name of Goa, as tis known that Anaximander, 
Epicharmus, Pliny, and others mention'd by Ariſtotle 
have done, yetare notwithſtanding properly Atheiſts ; 


this being the only true and genuine Idea of God in 
general, That he 20 4 perfect, conſcious, underſtanding 


Being or Mind, exiſting of it ſelf from Eternity, and the 
Cauſe of all other things. But that we may more fully 


and punQually declare the true Idea of God, we muſt 


here take notice of a certain Opinion of ſome Philo- 
ſophers, who went as it were in a middle way betwixt 
both the former, and neither made Matter alone, nor 
God the ſole Principle of all things: bat join'd 'em 
both together, and held two firſt Principles or fel 
exiſtent unmade Beings, independent upon one another, 
God and Matter. Among theſe the Stoicks are to be 
reckon'd, who notwithſtanding, becauſe they held 


that there was no other Subſtance but Body, ſtrangely 


confounded themſelves, being thereby neceſſitated to 
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make their two firſt Principles, the active and the 
paſſive, to be both of em really but one and the ſelf-ſame 
Subſtance, as we find their Doctrine repreſented by 
Cicero. But beſides theſe Storcks, there were alſo other 
Philoſophers, who admitting of Incorporeal Sub ſtance, 
ſuppos'd two firſt Principles, as Subſtances really diſtinct 
from each other, that were co-exiſtent from Eternity, 
an Incorporeal Deity and Matter : as for example, Anax- 
agoras, Archelaus, Atticus, and many more; nay Py- 
thagoras himſelf was reckon'd among thoſe by Nume- 
nius; and Plato, by Plutarch and Laertius *. And we 
find it commonly taken for granted that Ariſtotle alſo 
was of this perſuaſian, tho it cannot be certainly con- 
cluded from thence, as ſome ſeem to think, becauſe he 
aſſerted the Eternity of the World; Plotinus, Por- 
phyrius, Jamblichus, Proclus, and Simplicius having 
done the like: yet notwithſtanding they maintain'd, 
that God was the ſole Principle of all things, and that 
Matter alſo was deriv'd from him. But it is plain that 
Plutarch was an Abettor of this DoQtrine, from his 
Diſcourſe upon the Platonick Pfychogonia, beſides other 
places. It is alſo well known that Hermogenes and 
other antient Pretenders to Chriſtianity did in like 
manner aſſert the Self-exiFence and Improduction of 
the Matter, for which reafon, as Tertullian obſerves, 
they were commonly call'd + Mzateriarian Hereticks. 
Laſtly, it is alſo ſufficiently known that ſome modern 
Secs of the Chriſtian Profeſſion at this day, do alſo 
aſſert the Uncreatedneſs of Matter, ſuppoſing likewile, 
as the Sfoicks did, that Boay is the only Subſtance. 
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Nowof all theſe, whoſoever they were, who thus 
maintain'd two ſeHexiſtent Principles, God and Mat- 
ter, we may pronounce univerſally, that they were 
heither better nor worſe than a kind of imperfect 
Theiſts. They had a certain Notion or Idea of God, 
ſuch as it was, which ſeems to be the very ſame with 
that expreſb'd in Ariſtotle, k an Animal the Beſt Eter- 
121; and is allo repreſented by Epicurws in this manner, 
Þ an Animal which has all Happineſs with Incorruptibility. 
In which Deſcripcions they both acknowledg'd, that 
beſides ſenſleſs Matter, there was allo an animaliſh or 
conſcious, or perceptive Nature, ſelf-exiſtent from Eter— 
nity, in oppoſition to Atheiſts, Who made Matter 
either devoid of all manner of Life, or at leaſt of ſuch 
as is 4nimaliſh and conſcious, to be the ſole Principle 
of all things. For it has been often obſerv'd, that 
ſome Atheilts attributed a kind of Plaſtick Life or 
Nature to that Matter, which they made to be 
the only Principle of the Univerſe; and theſe two ſorts 
of Atheiſms were long ſiace taken notice of by || Seneca. 


But no Atheiſt ever acknowledg'd conſcious Animality to 


de a firſt Principle in the Univerſe, nor that the Whole 
was govern'd by any animaliſh, ſentient, and underſtand- 
ing Nature, preſiding over it as the Head of it; but, as 
i have before declar'd, they concluded all Animals and 
Animality, all conſcious, ſentient, and ſelf-perceptive 
Life to be generated and corrupted, Or educ'd out of Mo- 
thing and reduc'd to Nothing again: wherefore, agree- 
ably to what Balbus in Cicero declares, they who on the 
contrary aſſerted Animality and conſcious Life to be the 
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firſt Principle or unmade thing in the Univerſe, are to 
be accounted Theiſts, But to diſtinguiſh this Divine 
Animal from all others, theſe Philoſophers add, That it 
is the“ Beſt and moſt happy Animal; alſo theſe Mate- 
riarian Theiſts acknowledg'd God to be a perfectly 
underſtanding Being, and ſuch as alſo had Power over all 


the Matter of the Univerſe, this being utterly unable 


to move it ſelf, or to produce any thing without him. 
And all of 'em, except the Anaxagorean, concluded, that 
he was the Creator of all the Forms of inanimate Bo- 
dys, and of the Souls of Animals.“ In ſhort, it was 
univerſally agreed among 'em, that he was at leaſt 
the Orderer and Diſpoſer of all, and that he might 
therefore upon that account be well calPd the Maker or 
Framer of the World. Notwithſtanding which, fo 
long as they maintain'd Matter to exiſt independently 
on God, and ſometimes alſo to be contumacions and re- 


fractory to him, and by that means to be the Cauſe of 
Evil, contrary to the Divine Will, it is plain that they 


could not acknowledg the DivineOmnipotence, according 
to the full and proper ſenſe of it; whence it allo follows 


that thoſe Materialiſts had not a right and genuine Idea 


of God, OY . 
Nevertheleſs it does not therefore follow, that they 
muſt needs be concluded abſolute Atheiſts ; for there 
may be a Latitude allow'd in Theiſm: and tho in a ſtrict 
and proper ſenſe they be only Theiſts, who acknowledg 
one God perſectly omnipotent to be the ſole Original of 


all things, and as well the Cauſe of Matter, as of every 


thing elſe ; yet does it ſeem reaſonable that ſuch Con- 
ſiderat ion ſhould be had of the Infirmity of Human 
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Underſtandings, as that the Word may be extended 
further, ſo as to comprehend within it choſe alſo, who 
aſſert one intellectual Principle, /elf-exiſtent from Eter- 
pity, the Framer and Governor of the whole World, 
tho not the Creator of the Matter; and that none 
ſhould be condemn'd for abſolute Atheiſts, merely be- 
cauſe they hold eternal uncreated Matter, unleſs they 
alſo deny an eternal unmade Unaerſtanaing, ruling over 
the Matter, and ſo make ſenſleſs Matter the ſole Ori- 
ginal of all things. Aud this certainly 1s moſt agreeable 
to common Apprehenſions; for Democritus and Epicurus 
would never have been condemn'd as Atheiſts, merely 
for aſſerting eternal ſelftexiſtent Atoms, any more than 
Anaxagoras and Archelaus were, who maintain'd the 
{ame thing; had they not alſo deny'd that other Prin- 
ciple of theirs, a perfect Mind, and concluded that the 
World was made * without the ordering and diſpoſing of 
any intelligent Being, which had all Happineſs with Incor- 
ruptibility. LEE = 1 

The true and proper Idea of God in its moſt con- 
tracted Form is this: a Being abſolutely perfect. For 
this is that alone, to which zeceſſary Exiſtence is eſſen- 
tial, and of which it is demonſtrable. Now. as ab- 
ſolute Perfection includes in it all that belongs to the 
Deity, ſo does it not only comprehend beſides zeceſſary 
4 Exiſtence perfect Knowledg or Underſtanding, but allo 
0 Omnipotence or infinite Power; and therefore neither 
9 Matter oor any thing elſe can exiſt of it ſelf, indepen- 
i cently on God; but he is the only Principle and Source, 
iſ from which all other things are deriv'd. But becauſe 
1 this iufſnite Power is a thing which the Atheiſts quarrel 
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much with, as tho it were altogether unintelligible and Il 
therefore impoſſible, we ſhall here briefly declare the 1 
ſenſe of it, and render it, as we think, eaſily con- 
ceivable in theſe two particulars: Firſt, that by infinite : 
Power is meant nothing alſe but perfect Power, or, as 4 
Simplicius calls it, a * whole and intire Power, ſuch as | 
has no inixture of Impotency, or Defect of Power 
mingl'd with it: And then again, that this perfect 
Power, which is alſo the ſame with infinite, 1s really 
nothing elſe but a Power of producing and doing what- 
ſoever is conceivable, and which does not imply a Con- 
tradition; Conception being the only meaſure of Power, 
as ſhall be more fully ſhewa in due place. | 
Now here we think fit to obſerve, that the Pagan 
Theiſts did themſelves alſo commonly own Omaipo- 
tence, as an Attribute of the Deity, as might be made 
appear from ſundry Paſſages of their Writings : parti- 
cularly of Linus, Homer, Callimachus, Agatho, Virgil, 
and Ovid r. Nay that Atheiſts themſelves under Pa- 
ganiſm look d upon Omnipotence or infinite Power as an 
_ eſſential Attribute of the Deity, is plain from the Words 
f Lucretius, in which he tells us, that Epicurus in 
order to the taking away of Religion ſet himſelf to con- 
iute || infinite Power; and he again condemns Religioniſts 
as guilty of great Folly in aſſerting Omaipotence Kk. 

But we have not yet diſpatch'd all, that belongs to 
the intire Idea of God. For Kynowleds and Power alone 
will not make a God: accordingly God is generally \* 
conceiv'd to be a moſt venerable and deſirable Being. ih 
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Whereas an omniſcient and omnipotent arbitrary Deity, 
that bas nothing either of Benignity or Morality in its 
Nature, to regulate its Will, as it could not be truly 
auguſt and venerable, according to that Maxim, 
* without Goodneſs there no Majeſty ; ſo neither could 
it be deſirable, as being that, which could be only 
fear'd and dreaded, but not have any firm Faith or At- 
fiance plac'd in it. And indeed an omnipotent arbj- 
trary Deity may ſeem in ſome ſenſe a worle and more 
undeſirable thing, than the Manichæan evil God: for- 
aſmuch as the latter could be but finitely evil, whereas 


the former might be ſo infinite. Wherefore I think 
the Manichean Hypotheſis taken altogether is to be 


prefer'd before that of one omnipotent arbitrary Deity, 


devoid of Goodneſs and Morality, ruling all things: 


becauſe there the evil Principle is yok'd with another 


efſentially good, checking and controlling it. And 


withal it ſeems leſs diſhonourable to God to impute to 


him Defe& of Power, than of Goodneſs and Juſtice. 


Neither can Power and Knowledg alone make a Being 
in it ſelf compleatly happy; and accordingly we have 
all of us by Nature, as both Plato and Ariſtotle call it, 
a certain + Preſage and Divination in our Minds, of ſome 
higher Good and Perfection, than either Power or K,now- 


ledg. Kwxowledg is plainly to be prefer'd before Power, 


as that which dire and rules its blind Impetus and 


Force; and Ariſtotle declares, that there is ſomething 


better than Reaſon and Rnowledg, which is the Principle and 
Original of it ||: where he allo intimates this to be the 
proper and effential Character of the Deity ; for 


„ * * Py — — 


— 
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* Sine Bonitate nulla Majeſtas. 
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Chap. 4. of Atheiſm confuted. — "TTY | 
* what, ſays he, # there that can be better than Knowleag, i 
but God? Likewiſe the ſame Philoſopher elſewhere 
plainly determines, that there is Morality in the Na- 1 
ture of God, and that his Happineſs chiefly conſiſts in Ill 
that, and not 1n external things, and in the exerciſe of 
Power. Which Doctrine of Ariſtotle ſeems to have 
been borrow'd from Plato, who in his Dialogues de Re- 
publica, diſcourſing about moral Vertue, occaſionally 
falls upon a Diſpute concerning the chiefeſt Good; 
| wherein he concludes that it neither conſiſted in Pleaſure 
as ſuch, according to the Opinion of the Vulgar; nor 
yet in mere Kyowledg and Underſtanding, according to 
the conceit of others, who were more polite and in- 
genious. And what he adds to this purpoſe afterwards, 
ſeems to be little more, than what may be experimen- 
tally found within our ſelves, namely that there is a 
certain Life or vital and moral Diſpoſition of Soul, 
which is much more inwardly and thoroughly ſatiſ⸗ 1 
factory, not only than ſenſual Pleaſure, but alſo than all 1 
Knowledg and Speculation whatſoever Þ i" 
But whatever this chiefeſt Good be, which is a Per- 1 
fection ſuperior to Knowledg and Underſtanding; that 1 
Philoſopher is pclitive, that it muſt needs be firſt and 1 
principally in God, who is therefore call'd by him the 
very || Idea or Eſſence of Good: agreeably to the Doctrine 
of the Pythag oreans, and particularly of Timæus Locrus; 
as alſo to that of the Hebrew Cabaliſts, who do alſo 
make a Sephirab in the Deity ſuperior both to Binah and 
Chochmah, Underſtanding and Wiſdom, which they call 
Chether or the Crown ; which Cabaliſtich Learning ſome 
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would ſuſpect to have been very antient among the Jews, 
and that Parmenides was tinQuur'd with it, he calling 
God in like manner the * Crown; for which Velleius in 
Cicero blames him. 1 

But all this while we ſeem to be to ſeek what the 
chief and higheſt Good ſuperior to Knowledg is, in 
which the Eſſence of the Deity principally con- 
ſiſts; and it cannot be deny*d but that Plato ſometimes 
talks too metaphyſically and cloudily about it: for which 
cauſe as he lay open to the laſh of Ari/totle, ſo was he 
alſo vulgarly cenſur'd for it. However, he plainly in- 
timates theſe two things concerning it : Firſt, that this 
Nature of Good, which is alſo that of God, includes 
Benignity in it, when he gives this account of God's 
both making the World, and after fuch a manner, 
namely, becauſe he was good, and that which is good has 
no Envy init; and therefore he both made the World, and 
alſo made it as well and as like to himſelf as was poſſible. 
And ſecondly, that it comprehends eminently all Vertue 
and Juſtice, the Divine Nature being the original Pat- 
tern hereof ; whence Vertue is defin'd an Afimilation to 
the Deity : So that Juſtice and Honeſty are no factitious 
things, made by the Will and Command of the more 
Powerful to the Weaker, but they are Nature and 
Perfection, and are deriv'd downward to us from the 
„„ „ | Es 
5 But the Holy Scripture without any Metaphyſical 
Pomp and Obſcurity tells us plainly oth what is that 
higheſt Perfection of intellectual Pings, which & better 
than Reaſon and Knowledg, and ich is allo the Source, 
Life and Soul of all Morality, namely that it is Cherity 
or Love. Tho 1 [peak with the Tongue of Men and An- 


0 
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gels, 
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gels, ſays the Apoſtle, and have not Love, I am but as 
ſounding Braſs or a tinkling Cymbal, which only makes a 
noiſe without any inward Life; and tho I have Prophecy 


and under ſtand all Myſteries and all Knowleds, and tho I © 


have all Faith, ſo that I could remove Mountains, and 


have not Love, I am nothing; that is, I have no inward 


Hatisfati:on, no true Peace or Happineſs: and tho I 
beſtow a/l my Goods to feed the Poor, and give my Body 
tobe bura'd, and have not Love, it profiteth me nothing; 
Jam for all that, utterly deſtitute of all true Morality, 
Vertue and Grace. And accordingly it tells us further 
what the Nature of God is, that he is properly neither 
Power nor Knowledg, tho having the Perfection of both 
ti:cle in him, but that he is Love. And certainly whatever 
dark Thoughts concerning the Deity ſome Men in their 
Cells may fit brooding on, it can never be reaſonably con- 


ceiv'd, that what is the moſt ſelf-ſufficient and ſelf. happy 


| Being ſhould have any narrow and ſelfiſh Deſigns abroad 
without it ſelf, much leſs that it ſhould harbour any 
malignant and deſpiteful ones toward its Creatures. 
Nevertheleſs becauſe ſo many are apt to abuſe the No- 
tion of the Divine Love and Goodneſs, and to frame 
ſuch Conceptions of ir, as deſtroy that awful and reve- 
rential Fear, which ought to be had of the Deity, and 
make Men preſumptuous and regardleſs of their Lives, 
therefore we think fit to ſuperadd allo here, that God 
15 no ſoft or fond or partial Love, but that Juſtice is an 
eſſential Branch of this Divine Goodneſs, God being, as 
the Writer De Mundo well expreſles it, an * impartial 
Law, and, as Plato, f the Meaſure of all things. Nay, 
it is evident that Atheilts themſelves, in thole former 
times of Paganiſm, took it for granted, that Googineſs 
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122 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
was an effential Attribute of the Deity, whoſe Ex- 
iſtence they oppos'd, as appears by thoſe Argumen- 


tations of theirs before mention'd, particularly the 
twelfth and thirteenth taken from the Topick of Evils, 


the pretended ill Frame of things, and want of Provi- 
dence over human Aﬀairs. Which if they were true, 


would not at all diſprove ſuch an arbitrary Deity, as is 
fancy'd by ſome to be made up of nothing but Will and 


Power, withoutany eſſential Goodneſs and Juſtice. But 


thoſe Arguments of the Atheiſts are directly level'd 


againſt the Deity, according to the true Idea or Notion 
of it; and could they be made good, would do exe- 
cution upon the ſame. For it cannot be deny'd but that 
the natural conſequence of this Doctrine, that there is 
a God eſſentially good, is this, that therefore the World 
is well made and govern'd. But we ſhall hereafter de- 


clare that tho there be Evil in the Parts of the World, 
yet is there none in the Whole; and that moral Evils are 


not imputable to the Deity. 3 
Thus we have propos d the three principal Attributes 


of the Deity: the firſt of which is infinite Goodneſs 


with Fecundity; the ſecond, infinite Kyowleds and 


Wiſdom; and the laſt, infinite, active, and perceptive 


Power. From which three Divine Attributes the Py- 
thagoreans and Platoniſts ſeem'd to have fram'd their 


Trinity of Archical Hypoſtaſes, ſuch as have the nature 
of Principles in the Univerſe ; and which tho they ap- 


prehended, as ſeveral diſtinct Subſtances gradually ſub- 
ordinate to one another, yet many times they extend the 


17a S or Divinity ſo far, as to comprehend them all 


within it. But of this Pythagorick Trinity T ſhall fay 
more hereafter. By this time we may inlarge, and 
fill up that compendious Idea of God, which has been 


premis'd, namely that he is a Being abſolutely Nele 
; by 


Chap. 4. of Atheiſm confuted. 123 
by adding further to it what is more particular, namely 
that ke is infinitely good, wiſe and powerful, neceſſa- 
rily exiſting, and not only the Framer of the World, 
but alſo the Cauſe of all things; which Idea of the 
Deity is ſufficient in order to our preſent Under- 
taking, VVV 
However again, if we would not only attend to 
what is barely neceſſary for a Diſpute with Atheiſts, 
but alſo conſider the Satisfaction of other free and devour 
Minds, that are hearty and ſincere Lovers of this moſt 
admirable and molt glorious Being, we might venture 
for their gratification to propoſe a yet more full, more 


free and copious Deſcription of the Deity, after this 


manner: God # a Being abſolutely perfect, unmade, or 
ſelf-originated and neceſſarily exiſting, that has an infinite 
Fecundity in him, and wirtually contains all things; as 
alſo an infinite Benignity or overflowing Love, uninvidi- 
onſiy diſplaying or communicating it ſelf, together with 
an impartial Rectitude or Nature of Juſtice : who fully 
comprehends himſelf, and the Extent of his own Fecundity; 
and therefore all the Frame or Syſtem of the Whole : who 


has alſo infinite active and perceptive Power: the Fountain 


of all things, who made all that could be made and was fit 
10 be made, producing them according to hu own Nature, his 
eſſential Goodneſs and Wiſdom, and therefore according to 
the beſt Pattern and in the beſt manner poſſible, for the 
good of the Whole ; and reconciling all the Variety and 
Contrariety of things in the Univerſe into one moſt ad- 
mirable and lovely Harmony. Laſtly, who contains and 
upholds all things, and governs *em after the beſt manner 
alſo, ana that without any Force or Violence, they being 


all naturally ſubject to hu Authority, and readily obeying. 


his Laws. Whence we ſee that God is ſuch a Being, as 
that if he could be ſuppos'd not to be, there is nothing 
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whoſe Exiſtence a good Man could poſſibly more wiſh 
or deſire. Allo hence it appears, that there can be but 
one ſuch Being, and that Unity or Singularity is eſſen- 
tial to it: foraſmuch as there cannot poſſibly be more 
than one ſupreme, than one omnipotent or infinitely pow- 
erful Being, and than one Cauſe of all Beings beſides it 
ſelf, And however Epicur endeavouring to pervert 
and adulterate the Notion of God, pretended to fatisfy 
that natural Prolepſis and Anticipation in the Minds of 
Men by a counterteit and feigu'd aſſerting of a multi. 
plicity of co-ordinate Deitys, independent upon one 
Supreme, and ſuch as were likewiſe altogether un— 
concern'd either in the Frame or Government of the 
World; yet notwithſtanding he plainly took notice of 
this Idea of God, which we have propos'd, including 
Vnity or Onelineſs in it, he profeſſedly oppoſing the 
Exiſtence of ſuch a Deity, and commonly ſpeaking of 
him in the ſingular Number, as appears from his Rea- 
{onings let down by * Lacretius and Þ Cicero. And it is 


|} allo plain that the other antient Atheiſts under Paganiſm 
1 were not unacquainted with ſuch an Idea of God, as 
— we have declar'd, including Unity or Onelineſs in it, 
it fince they priacipally directed their Arguments againſt it. 
il But this is that which lies as the grand Prejudice and 
1 Objection againſt that Idea of God, which we have 
41 propos'd, eſſentially including Sizgularity in it, or the 
fs | real Exiſtence of ſuch a Deity as is the ſole Monarch ot 
4 8 T7 3 
i j * Quis regere immenſi ſummam, quis habere profundi 

1 Indu manu validas potis eſt moderanter habenas? c. 

Fs | Tucret. I., 2. 

| 2 + Sive ipſe Deus mundus eſt, quid poteſt eſſe minus quietum, quam 


1 = nullo puncto temporis intermiſlo, verſari circum axem Cœli admirabili Ce- 
4 leritate ? ſive in ipſo mundo Deus ineſt al'quis, qui regat, Cc. Cic. de Nat. 


the 


Decor. l. 1. 
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the Univerſe; that all the Nations of the World here - 
tofore (except ing a {mall and inconſiderable handful of 
Jews) together with their wiſeſt Men and greateſt Phi- 
loſophers, were generally look'd on as Polytheiſts, or 
ſuch as acknowledg'd and worſhip'd a multiplicity of 
Gods. Now one God and many Gods, being directly 
contradictory, it is therefore concluded from hence, 
that this Opinion of Monarchy, or of one Supreme God 
the Maker and Governor of all, has no Foundation in. 
Nature, nor in the genuine Ideas and Prolepſes of Mens 
Minds, but is a mere artificial thing, owing its Ort- 
ginal wholly to private Fancys and Conceits, or to 
poſitive Laws and Inſtitutions among Jews, Chriſtians, 
and Mahometans. To ſatisfy which Difficulty, ſeeming- 
ly fo formidable at the firſt light, it will be needful thar 
we make a diligent Inquiry into the. true and genuine 
ſenſe of this Pagan Polytheiſm. For ſince it is impoſſible 
that any Man in his wits ſhould believe a multiplicity 
of Gods, according to that Idea of God before declar'd, 
that is, a multiplicity of Supreme, Omnipotent, or in- 
finitely Powerful Beings; it is certain that the Pagan Po- 
/ytheiſm and multiplicity of Gods muſt be uaderſtood 
according to ſome other Notion of the word God, or 
{ome Equivocation 1a the ule of it. Firſt then, 1 ſay, 
that either the Pagans meaning by Gods nothing elle 
but underſtanding Beings ſuperior to Men, ſuppos'd a 
multitude of ſuch Deitys, which yet they conceiv'd to 
be all, as well as Men, native and mortal, generated. 
ſucceſſively our of Matter and corrupted again into it, as 
Democritus's Idols were ſuppos'd tobe: and theſe indeed 
ar: delervedly condemn'd by Plato and Ariſtotle for down- 
right Atheiſts. Ochers there might be of the Pagans, 
who indeed owning the Generation of fome Gods, yet. 
withal aſſerted either one Supreme God ruling over the: 
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reſt, or many unmade, ſelf exiſtent and co-ordinate 
Gods; and both theſe might more properly be term'd 
Polztheifts than downright Atheiſts, as not makin 

lenſleſs Matter the only ſelf. exiſtent thing, and the Ori- 
ginal of all other things, nor conſequently ſuppoſing 
all conſcious intellectual Beiugs to be generable and cor- 
ruptible. Now it is not to be queſtion'd, but that the 
forementionꝰd Objectors againſt that Idea of God, 
which includes Singularity or Onelineſs in it, becauſe of 
the Pagan Poly theiſm or multiplicity of Gods, do take 
it for granted, that this is to be underſtood in the latter 
ſenſe, of unmade ſelf-exiſtent Deitys. But here the 
Queſtion will be, whether the Pagans univerſally under- 
ſtood their Gods to be all or many of 'em eternal and 
unmade, altogether independent upon one Supreme, 
and ſo many firſt Principles or partial Cauſes of the 
World: if ſo, then I confeſs that the Argument fetch'd 
from thence againſt the Naturality of the Idea of God 
propos'd, as eſſentially including Singularity in it, 
might ſeem to have no ſmall force in it. But as to this, 
I ſay, that this Opinion of many ſelf-exiſtent Deitys in- 
— dependent upon one Supreme, is both very irrational in 
1 it ſelf, and alſo repugnant to the Phænomena. Firſt, I 
1 ſay, it is irrational in it ſelf, becauſe Se Hexiſtence and 
1 weceſſary Exiſtence being eſſential to a perfect Being and 
48 to nothing elſe, it mult needs be very abſurd and ir- 
4 rational to ſuppoſe a multitude of imperfe# under- 
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ſtanding Beings ſelf exiſtent, and no perfect one. More- 
over, if imperfect underſtanding Beings were imagin'd 
to exiſt of themſelves from Eternity, there could not 
poſſibly be any reaſon given, why juſt ſo many of them 
nn ſhould exiſt, and neither more nor leſs, there being in- 
1 deed no reaſon why any at all ſhould. But if it be ſup- 
pos'd that theſe many ſelſ- exiſtent Deitys happen d only 
| | to 
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to exiſt thus from Eternity, and their Exiſtence not- 
 withftanding was not zeceſſary but contingent, the con- 
ſequence hereof will be, that they might as well happen 
again to ceaſe to be, and ſo could not be incorruptible. 
Again, if any one imperfect Being whatſoever could 
exiſt of it ſelf from Eternicy, then might all as well do 
{o, not only Matter, but alſo the Souls of Men and 
other Animals; and conſequently there could be no 
Creation by any Deity, nor conſequently could thoſe. 
pretended Deiiys deſerve that Name. Laſtly, we 
might alſo add, that there could not be a multitude of | 
intellectual things ſelf-exiſtent, becauſe it might be [ 
prov'd by Reaſon, that all imperfect underſtanding Be- 
1ngsor Minds do partake of one perfect Mind, and ſup- | 
poſe alſo Omnipotence or infinite Power; were it not, | 
that this is a Conſideration too remote from vulgar 1 
Apprehenſion, and therefore not fo fit to be urg'd in (il 
this place. But again, as this Opinion of many ſelf- * 
exiſtent Deitys is irrational in it ſelf, ſo is it likewiſe 1 
plainly repugnant to the Phenomena of the World, in f 
which, as Macrobius writes, * all things conſpire together 
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into one Harmony, and are carry*d on peaceably andquiet- ll 
ly, conſtantly. and evenly, without any Tumult or Diſ- i 
order, or at leaſt any appearance of Schiſm or Faction; 1 


which could not poſſibly be ſuppos'd, were the World 
made and govern'd by a rabble of /elf-exiſtent Deitys, 
co-ordinate and independent on one Supreme. Now | 
ſince this Opinion is both irrational in it ſelf and alſo 1 
repugnant to the Phænomena, there is the leſs proba- | 
bility that it ſhould have been recciv'd and entertain'd 
by all the more intelligent Pagans: who moreover, that 
they did not thus univerſally look upon all their Gods 
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118 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 


as ſo many unmade ſelf-exiſtent Beings, is unqueſtiona- 


bly manifeſt from hence, becaule ever ſince Heſſod's and 


Homer's time, as * Herodorus witneſſetbh, who was 
about four hundred years their junior, the Greekiſh 


Pagans generally acknowledg'd a Theogonia, a tempo- 
rary Generation and Production of the Gods ; which 


yet is not to be underſtood usiverſally neither, for- 


aſmuch 2s he is no Theiſt, who does not acknowledg 


ſome /elf- exiſtent Deity. And again, tho perhaps ſome 
in thoſe antient Times might believe one way, and 


ſome another, concerning the Generation or Eterniry 


of their Gods, yet neither does it follow that they Wo 


thought *em tobe all eternal, mult therefore needs ſup. 
poſe em to be alſo a;maae or ſelf-exiſtent. For Ariſtotle, 
we find, who aſſerted the Eternity of the World, and 


conſequently alſo of thoſe Gods of bis, the Heavenly 


Bodys, did not for all chat ſuppoſe em to be ſelf-exiftent 


or firſt Principles, but that they all depended upon one 


Principe or Oris heim non 
But tho ir be thus plain that all the Pagan Gods were 
not waiverſally accounted by them ſo many anmade, ſelf- 


exiſtent Deitys, they acknowledging a Theogonia or 
Generation of Gods; yet may it be ſuſpected notwith- 


ſtanding that they ſuppos'd a multitude of them alſo, 
and not only one, to have been anmade from Eternity 


and ſe/f-exiſtent. Wherefore we add in the next place, 
that neither does any ſuch thing appear, as that the 


Pagans or any others did ever publickly or profeſſedly 
aſſert a multitude of amade ſelf-exiflent Deitys. For 


firſt it is plain concerning the Heſiodian Gods, which 


were all the Gods of the Greekiſh Pagans, that either 
there was but one of them only ſelf exiſtent, or elle 
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none at all. Indeed it appears from ſome Paſſages in 
Ariſtotle, that this Philoſopher had been ſometimes 
divided in his Judgment concerning Heſioad, where he 
ſhould rank him; whether among the Atheiſts or the 
Theiſts: for in his Book de Cælo he ranks him among 
thoſe, who made all things to be generated and cor- 
rupted, beſides the bare Subſtance of the Matter, that 
is, among the abſolute Atheiſts; and look'd upon him 
as a Ring-leader of *em: but in his Metaphyſicłs, upon 
further thoughts he ſuſpects that many of thoſe, who 
made Love the chief of the Gods, were Theiſts, they 
{uppoſing it to be a firſt Principle in the Univerſe, or the 
ative Cauſe of all things, and that not only Parmenides 


but Heſiod alſo was ſuch. Which latter Opinion of his 


is by far the more probable, and therefore embrac'd by 
Plutarch, who {omewhere determines Heſiod to have 
alſerted one“ anmade Deity; to whom agrees the 
antient Scholiaſt writing thus upon him: The Heavenly 
Love, which is alſo God, that other Love, which was born 
of Venus, being Junior |. 

The next conſiderable Appearance of a multitude of 
ſelf- exiſtent Deitys, ſeems to be in the Valentinian 
thirty Gods and Mont, which have been taken by ſome 
tor ſuch : but it is certain, that all theſe {ave one, were 
ſuppos'd to have been generated, they being deriv'd by 
the Phantaſtick Deviſer of 'em from one /elf-originated 


Deity calPd Bythas, ſignifying Profundity, by. which 


accordingly he meant the || Higheſt and Ineſfable Fa- 


ther, 
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130 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
We do indeed own that there have been ſome, who 
have really aſſerted a Duplicity of Gods in the ſenſe 
before declar'd, that is, of animaliſb or perceptive Beings 
ſelfexiſtent; one as the Principle of Good, and the other 
of Evil. And this Ditheiſm of theirs ſeems to be the 
neareſt approach, that ever was really made, to Poh- 
theiſm. Unleſs we ſhould here give heed to Plutarch, 
who ſeems to make the antient Perſians, beſides their 
two Gods the Good and Evil, Oromaſdes and Arimanius, 
to have alſo aſſerted a third middle Deity, call'd by 
them Mithras ; or to ſome Eccleſiaſtick Writers, who 
impute a Trinity of Gods to Marcion, which number 
Tertullian increaſes to an Ennead. For thoſe that were 
commonly call'd Tritheiſts, being but miſtaken Chriſti- 
ans and Trinitarians, fell not under this Conſideration. 
Now as to that foremention'd Ditheiſm or Opinion of 
two Gods, a good and an evil one, it is evident that it 
originally ſprung from nothing elſe, but firſt a firm Per- 
ſuaſion of the eſſential Goodneſs of the Deity, together 
with a conceit that the Evil which is in the World, was 
altogether inconſiſtent and irreconcilable with the ſame; 
and that therefore to ſolve this Phenomenon, it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſuppoſe another animaliſh Principle 
ſelf exiſtent, or an evil God. Wherefore as theſe Di- 
theiſts, as to all that which is good in the World, held 
a Monarchy or one ſole Principle and Original, fo is it 
plain, that had it not been for this buſineſs of Evil, 
which they conceiv'd could not be ſolv'd any other way, 


they would never have aſſerted any more Principles or 
Gods than one. 


FR The moſt noted Aſſertors of this Ditheiftick Doctrine 
iP of two ſelf-exiſtent animaliſh Principles in the Univerſe, 
" 3 good God and an evil Demon, were the Marcionites 
11 end the Manicheans; 7 of which, tho they mage 
1 5 3 ome 
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ſome light pretences to Chriſtianity, yet were not by 
Chriſtians own'd for ſuch, But it is certain that beſides 


theſe and before them too, ſome of the profels'd Pagans 


alſo, entertain'd the ſame Opinion; particularly that 
famous Moraliſt, Plutarch of Cheronea, wis an un- 
doubted Patron of it, as appears from many of his 
Writings, eſpecially his Book de Tſide & Ofrride, his 
Platonick Queſtions, and bis Timean Pſycogonia, where- 
in he endeavours to eſtabliſh this Doctrine as much as 
ever he can, upon rational Foundations, As firſt, be- 
cauſe nothing can be made or produc'd without a Cauſe, 
and therefore of neceſſity there muſt be fome cauſe of 


Evil alſo, and that a poſitive one too; he repreſenting 


the Opinion of thoſe as very ridiculous, who would 


make the Nature of Evil to be but an * accidental 


Appendix to the World, and all that Evil which is in it, 
to have come in only conſequentially and by the by, 
without any poſitive Cauſe. Secondly, that God being 
eſſentially good, could not poſſibly be the Cauſe of Evil, 
where he highly applauds Plato for removing God to 
the greateſt diſtance imaginable from being the Caule 
of Exil. Thirdly, that as God himſelt could not, fo 
neither could Matter devoid of all Form be the Cauſe 
of Evil, noting this to have been the Subterfuge of the 
Stoicks., Upon which account he often condemns em, 
but uncertainly, ſometimes as ſuch who aſſign'd no 


Cauſe at all of Ewvils, and ſometimes again as thoſe who 


made God the Cauſe of 'em: the former he does in his 
P/ychogonia, the latter in bis Book againſt the Stoicks. 
Wherefore he concludes that the Phenomenon of Evil 
could no otherwiſe poſſibly be ſolv'd, but by ſuppoſing 
1 ſubſtantial Principle, a certain irrational and male- 
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132 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 

ficent Soul or Demon unmade and coexiſting with God 
and Matter from Eternity, to have been the Cauſe of 
it. And accordingly he reſolvcs, that zs whatever is 
good in the Soulsof Men ad Damons is to be aſcrib'd to 
God as its only Original. ſo whatſoever is evil, ir— 
regular, and diſorderly in em, is to be imputed to this 
other /ubPantial Principle, which inſinuating it ſelf 
every where throughout ine World, does continually 


interfere with the better Principle; and tho it be nor fo 


prevailing as this latter, yet. could never be utterly de- 
ſtroy'd, much of it being intermingl'd in the Soul, and 
much in the Body of the Univerſe, and there perpetually 


tug2ing againſt the Principle of Good. Nay Plutarch 


was likewile ſo ſtrongly poſſeſs'd with a conceit, that 
no thing ſubſtantial could be created, no not even by a 
Divine Power out of aothing pre-exiſting, that he ſup- 
pos'd all the Subſtance of whatſoever is in the world 
to exiſt from Eternity unmade; God being only the 
Orderer and the Harmonizer or Methodizer of it : in 
like manner he reſolv'd that the Soul of the World, for 
ſuch a thing is always ſuppos'd by him, tho it had a 
temporary beginning, yet was not made by God out of 
nothing neither, nor out of any inanimate thing præ- 


exiſting, but out of a pre-exiſting diſorderly Soul, was 


brought into a regular and orderly Frame *; and 1n 
this ſenſe he concludes the Soul, as partaking of Mina, 
Reaſon, and Harmony, to be not only the Work of God, 
but alſo a part of him, and that zt i not a thing ſo much 
made by him, as from him and exiſting out of him. The 
ſame, according to him, muſt alſo be affirm'd con- 
cerning all other Souls, as namely thoſe of Men and 


W —— 


* — 


* See his Words cited at large out f the Pſychogonia, in Cudworth's True 
Intel. Syſt, P. 215, Cc. 


t Daemons, 
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Demons, that they are either all of them the Sub- 


ſtance of God himſelf, together with that of the evil 
Demon, or elſe ſome certain Delibat ions from both, 


(if any one could underſtand this) blended and con- 


founded together; he not allowing any new Subſtance 
at all to be created by God out of nothing pre-exiſtent. 
Weare not ignorant that Plutarch endeavours with all 
his might to perſuade this to have been the conſtant 
Belief of all the Heathen Nations, and of all the wiſeſt 
Men and Philoſophers that ever were among 'em, par- 
ticularly of Zoroaſter and the Perſian Magi, of the 
Chaldæan Aſtrologers, the Egyptians, and the moſt famous 
of the Greek Philoſophers, as namely, Pythagoras, Em- 
pedocles, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Plato, and Ariſtotle, 
and eſpecially that Plato was an undoubted Champion 
for it. But becauſe Plutarch's Authority has paſs'd ſo 
uncontroPd, and his Teſtimony in this particular ſeems 


to be of late generally receiv'd as an Oracle, and conſe- 


quently the thing to be taken for an unqueſt ionable 
Truth, that the Ditheiſtick Doctrine of a good and 
evil Principle was the univerſal Doctrine of the Pagan 
Theiſts, and particularly that Plato above all the reſt, 
Was a profeſs'd Champion for the ſame; we ſhall there- 
fore make bold to examine Plutarch's grounds for this 
io confidens Aﬀertion of his, and firſt moſt largely 


concerning Plato. Now his grounds for imputing this 


Opinion to him are theſe three: Firſt, becauſe that 
Philoſopher in his Politicus, ſpeaks of a meceſſary and 
innate Appetite, that may ſometimes turn the Heavens a 
contrary way; and by that means occaſion Dilorder and 
Confuſion, Secondly, becauſe in his tenth de Leg ibus 
he ſpeaks of two kinds of Souls, one of which is beneficent, 
the other the contrary. And laſtly, becauſe in his Ti- 
næus he ſuppoſes, the Matter to have been mov'd dif- 


or derly 
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134 We Reaſon and Philoſophy 
orderly before the World was made, which implies that 
there was a diſorderly and irrational Soul conſiſtin 
with it as the Mover of it, Matter being unable to 
move it ſelf. But as to the firſt of theſe Alle zations out 
of Platy's Politicus, we (hall only obſerve that that 
niloſopher, as if it had been purpoſely to prevent ſuch 
an Interpretation of his meaning there, as this of Plu- 
tarch's, inſerts theſe very Words: Neither muſt any ſuch 
thing be ſuppos'd, as if there were two Gods, contrarily 
minded to one another, turning the Heavens ſometimes 
one way and ſometimes another. Which plain Declarari- 
on of Plato's ſenſe, being directly contrary to Plutarch's 
Interpretation, and this Ditheiſtich Opinion, might alſo 
terve for a Confutation of his ſecond ground from the 
tenth de Legibus, as if Plato had there affirm'd, that 
there were two Souls moving the Heavens, the one 
beneficent, but the other the contrary ; becauſe this would 
be all one as to aſſert two Gods, contrarily minded to 
one another. Notwithſtanding which, for a tuller 
Anſwer thercunto, we ſhall further add, that this 
Philoſopher did there firſt only diſtribute Souls in gene- 
ral into Good and Evil, thoſe moral differences properly 
belonging to that rank of Beings, call'd by him Souls, 
and firſt emerging in em: for Soul, ſays he, 1 the 
Cauſe of Good and Evil, Honeſt and Diſboneſt, Juſt and 
Unjuſt., And again, making Inquiry conterniag the 
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i - Soul of the World or Heaven, what kind of Soul that 

{Bl was, he poſitively concludes that is is no other, than 

it a Soul endu'd with all Vertue, and that it is impious to 

If; maintain rhe contrary #F. And as for the laſt thing 

1 urg d by Plutarch, that before the World was, the Mat- 
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ter is ſaid by Plato to have been mov'd diſorderly; we 
conceive that that Philoſopher did therein only adhere to 
that vulgarly receiv'd Tradition, which was originally 
Moſaical, that the firſt beginning of the World's For- 


mation was from a Chaos or Matter confuſedly mov'd, 


and afterwads brought into Order. And now we think 
it ſufficiently plain, that there is no Strength at all in 
any of Plutarch's fore-mention'd Allegations, nor any 
ſuch Monſter to be found any where in Plato, as this 

ſubſtantial evil Principle or God, a wicked Soul or Dx- 
mon, unmade and ſelt-exiſtent from Eternity, oppoſite 


and at enmity with the good God, and ſharing with 


him the Empire and Dominion of the World. Which 
Opinion is really nothing elſe but a Deifying of the 
Devil or Prince of evil Spirits, making him to be a 


Corrival with God, and intitling him to a right of re- 
ceiving Divine Honour and Worſhip. Accordingly, 
tis obſervable that Plutarch himſelf confeſſes this Inter- 
pretation, which he makes of Plato, to be new and 


paradoxical, or an Invention of his own, and ſuch as 


lecauſe it was contrary to the generally receiv d Opinion of 


Platoniſts, he himſelf thought to ſtand in need of ſome 
Apology and Defence. Moreover Proclus upon the Timæus 
takes notice of no other Philoſophers, that ever im- 
puted this Doctrine to Plato, or indeed maintain'd any 


ſuch Opinion of two ſubſtantial Principles of Good and 


Evil, but only Plutarch and Atticus, tho I confeſs Chal- 
-idius Cites Numenius alſo to the ſame purpoſe. 

Bat becauſe perhaps 1t may be here demanded, what 
account it was then poſſible for Plato to give of the 
Original of Evils, ſo as not to impute em to God him- 
(cif, if he neither deriv'd em from * »nqualify'd Matter, 
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1 36 Te Reaſon and Philoſophy 


which Plutarch has plainly prov'd to be abſurd, nor yet 


from an irrational and maleficent Soul of the Worid or 
Demon, ſelf-exiſtent from Eternity; we ſhall therefore 
briefly reply to this: That tho that Philoſopher deriv'd 
not the Original of Exils from unqualify'd Matter, nor 


from a wicked Soul or Dzman unmade, yet did he not 


therefore impute 'em to God neither, but, as it ſeems, 
to the aeceſſity of imperfect Beings, For he determines 
with Timens Locrus that the World was made by God 
and Veceſſity ; that the former was properly and directly 
the Caule of all Good, and indeed of nothing elſe but 
Good; and that the Neceſſity of lower imperfect things 


unavoidably gives Being and Birth to Evils. Thus firſt, 
as to moral Evils, which are the chiefeſt, there is a 


Neceſſity that there ſhould be higher and lower Inclinations 


in all rational Beings, vitally united to Bodys ; and that 
as they are free-will'd, they ſhould have a power of de- 
termining themſelves more or leſs, either way; as there 


is alſo a Neceſ/ity, that the ſame Liberty of Will, eflen- 
tial to rational Creatures, which makes 'em capable of 
Praiſe and Reward, ſhould likewiſe put 'em in a poſſi- 
bility of deſerving Blame and Puniſhment. Again, as 
to the Evils of Pain and Inconvenience, there ſeems to 
be a Neceſſity that imperſect terreſtrial Animals, which 
are capable of the Senſe of Pleaſure, ſhould in contrary 
Circumſtances, which will likewiſe ſometimes happen, 
by reaſon of the Iaconſiſtency and Incompoſſibility of 
things, be obnoxious to Diſpleaſure and Pain. And 
laſtly, for the Evils of Corruptions and Diſſolut ions, 
there is a plata Nece7ty, that if there be natural Gene- 
rations inthe World, there ſhould be allo Corruptions. 
To all which may be added, according to the Opinion 
of many, that there is a kind of Weceſſity of ſome Evils 
inthe World, as it were to let off, and give a reliſh 

tO 
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Chap. 4. of Atheiſm confuted. 
to Good; ſince the Nature of imperfe& Animals is 
ſuch, that they are apt to have but a dull and ſluggiſh 
ſenſe, a flat and inſipid Taſt of Good, unleſs it be quic- 
ken'd and provok'd, heighten'd and invigorated, by 
being compar'd with the contrary Exil. As allo that 
there ſeems to be a neceſſary Uſe in the world of thoſe 
involuntary Evils of Pain and Suffering, both for the 
exerciſe of Vertue, and for the quickening and ex- 
citing the Activity of the World; and for the re- 
preſſing, chaſtizing and puniſhing of thoſe voluntary 
Evils, of Vice and Action. Upon which ſeveral ac- 


counts Plato very probably concluded, that Evils could 


not be utterly deſtroy?d, at leaſt in this lower World, 
which, according to him, 1s the Region of lapſed 
Souls; From which, ſays he, we ought to endeavour to 
flee with all poſſible ſpeed ; and to fly hence is to aſſimilate 
our ſelves to God, as much as may be; which Aſſumila- 
tion to God conſiſts in being juſt and holy with Wiſdom. 
Thus, according to the ſenſe of Plato, tho God be the 
Original of all things, yet is he not properly to be ac- 
counted the Cauſe of Evils, at leaſt of moral ones, 
they being only Defects: but they are to be imputed to 
the Neceſ/ity of imperfect Beings; * to that Neceſſity, 
which does often reſiſt God, and as it were ſhake off his 
Bridle ; inaſmuch as rational Creatures are by means 
thereof, in a capacity of acting contrary to God's Will 
and Law, as weil as their own true Nature and Good; 
and other things are hinder'd from that Perfection, 
which the Divine Goodnels would elſe have, imparted 
to em. But however, Mind or God is ſaid by Plato to 
rule, and in the end to get the better of Neceſſity, be- 
cauſe thoſe Evils occaſion'd by the Neceſſity of imperfect 
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138 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
Beings, are over-rul'd by the Divine Art,. Wiſdom, and 
Providence for good; Typhon and Arimanius, if we may 
uſe that Language, being as it were out-witted by. Oſiris 
and Oromaſdes, and the worſt of all Evils made, in 
ſpite of their own Nature, to contribute ſubſervient- 
ly to the Good and, Perfection of the Whole; and this 
muſt needs be own'd to be: the * greateſt- Art of all, to be 
able to bonify. Evils, and tinfture them with. Good, + 
And now, I think, I have made it appear that Plutarch 
had no ſufficient ground to impute this Opinion to Plato, 
of two active perceptive Principles in the World, one the 
Cauſe of Gvod, and the other of Evil. And as for the 
other Greet Philoſophers, his Pretences to make them 
Aſſertors of the ſame Doctrine ſeem to be yet more 
| ſlight and frivolous. For he concludes the Pythagoreans 
to have held two ſuch ſubſtantial Principles of Good and 
Evil, merely beeauſe they. talk'd. ſometimes of the 
Contrarietys and Conjugations of things, ſuch'.as: finite 
and infinite, dextrous and ſiniſtrous, even and odd, and 
the like. As alſo that Heraclitus entertain'd the ſame 
Opinion, becauſe he ſpoke of a f verſatatile Harmony of 
the World, whereby things reciprocate forwards and 
backwards, as when a Bow is ſucceſſively intended and 
remitted ; and likewiſe becauſe he affirm'd, that al 
things flow, and that War is the Father and Lord of all. 
Moreover, he reſolves that Empedocles's Friendſhip. and 
Contention could be no other than a good and evil God: ; 
tho it be very probable, that nothing elſe. was under- 
ſtood by that, but an active ſpermatick Power in this 
corporeal World, cauſing Viciſſitudes of Generation 
and Corruption. Again, Anaxagoras is entitled by him 
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Chap. 4. of Atheiſm confuted 139 
to the ſame Philoſophy, for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
he made Mind and infinite Matter two Principles of the 
Univerſe. And laſtly, Ariſtotle himſelf cannot eſcape 
him from being made an Aſſertor of a good and evil God 
too, merely becauſe he concluded Form and Privation 
to be two Principles of natural Bodys; from which as 
it cannot be in any wiſe infer'd that this was his real 
meaning, ſo likewiſe do we find him plainly declare the 
contrary in his Metaphyſicks, where he expreſly confutes 
this DoQrine, ſay ing, that they, who ſuppoſe” one Prin- 
ciple of one thing and another of another, would make the 
whole-World to be like an incoherent and diſagreeing Poem, 
where things do not all of 'em mutually contribute to one 
another, nor conſpire together to make up one Senſe and 
Harmony: but the contrary, ſays he, 4 moſt evident in 
the World, and therefore there cannot be many Principles, 
but only one. Which Words, tho they were wrongtully 
and enviouſly directed againſt the Pythagoreans and 
Platoniſts, as if they had held more than one firſt Prin- 
ciple; yet ſhew what Ariſtotle's inward meaning was, 
as to the Point in hand“; tho I grant indeed; that he 
was a Polytheiſt, or a Worſhipper of many Gods. Nor 
does Plutarch acquit himſelf any thing better, as to the 
ſenſe of whole Nations; when this Doctrine is therefore 
imputed by him to the CHaldæans, becauſe their Aſtro- 
logers ſuppos'd two of the Planets to be Benefſcent, two 
Maleficent, and three of a middle Nature; and to the 
antient Greeks,” becauſe they ſacrific'd not only to Ja- 
piter Olympius, but alſo to Hades or Plato, who was 
ſometimes call'd by- them the Infernal Jupiter. We 
confeſs, that his Interpretation of the Traditions and 
Myſterys of the antient Egyptians is ingenious ; yet is 
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140 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 

there no Neceſſity for all that, that by their Typhox 
ſhould be underſtood a ſubſtantial evil Principle, or God 
ſelſ-exiſtent, as he contends. For it being the manner 
of the antient Pagans, as ſhall be more fully declar'd 
hereafter, to phyſiologize in their Theology, and to per. 
ſonate all the ſeveral things in Nature, it ſeems more 
likely that theſe Egyptians did after that manner only 
perfonate that Evil and Confuſion, that Tumult and 
Diſorder, that conſtant Alteration and Viciſſitude of 
Generations and Corruptions, which is in this lower 
World, tho not without a Divine Principle, by Typhoy. 
W herefore the only probability now left is, that of 
the Perſian Magi, that they might aſſert two ſuch active 
Principles of Good and Evil, as Plutarch and the Mani- 
cheans afterwards did; and indeed we muſt confeſs that 
there is ſome probability of this, becauſe beſides Pla- 
zarch, Laertius affirms the ſame of them, and ſeems 
withal to vouch it from the Authoritys of Hermippus, 
Eudoxus, and Theopompus. But notwithſtanding this it 
may very well be queſt ion'd, whether the meaning of 
thoſe Magi were not herein miſunderſtood, they perhaps 
intending nothing more hy their evil Demon, than ſuch 
a Satanical Power as we acknowledg, that is, not a 
fubſtantial evil Principle, unmade and independent on 
God, but only a Polity of evil Demons in the World, 
united together under one Head and Prince: and this, 
not only becaule Theodorus in Photius calls the Perſian Ari- 
manius by that very name, Satanas; but alſo becauſe thoſe 
Traditions of theirs repreſented by Plutarch and Theo- 
pompus, ſeem very much to favour this Opinion: while 
from theſe it appears, that they did not, like Platarch 
himſelf and the Manichæans, ſuppoſe this evil Principle 
to be ſelf.exiſtent and undeſtroyable ; inaſmuch as they 
plainly tell us, That rhere is 4 fatal time at hand, when Ari- 
| | Þ manius, 
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manius, or Hades, the Introducer of Plagues and Famines, 
will in the Concluſion be utterly aboliſh'd, &c. Whence 
it is probable that theſe Perſian Magi did in their Ari 


manins either only perſonate Evil, as we ſuppoſe the 


Egyptians to have done in Typhoy ; or elſe underſtood by 
it a Satanical Power : notwithſtanding which, they 
might poſſibly ſacrifice to it, as the Greeks did to evil 


Demons, for its appeaſement and mitigation ; or elſe 


as worſhipping the Deity it {elf in the Miniſters of its 


Wrath and Vengeance, However from what has been 


ſaid, we think it ſufficiently appears that this Ditheiſtick 
Doctrine of a good and evil God, ora good God and evil 
Demon, both ſelf.exiſtent, aſſerted by Plutarch and the 
Manicheans, was never ſo univerſally receiv'd among 
the Pagans, as the ſame Plutarch pretends. Which 
may be yet further evidenc'd from hence, becauſe the 


Manicheans profeſs'd themſelves not to have deriv'd this 


{pinion from the Pagans, nor to be a Subdiviſion under 
them or Schiſm from them, but a quite different Se& 


by themſelves. Thus we have it in the Words of 
Fauſtus in St. Auſtin, that there were indeed but two Sects 


of Religion in the World, really diſtin from one another, 
namely Paganiſm and Manichæiſm. And a little before 
e blames the Pagans in general for deriving all things, 
both good and evil, from one and the ſame Principle : 
whereas their approv'd T heologer Manes determin'd God 
ta be the Principle of Good, but Hyle or the evil Damon 


to be the Principle of Evil. From whence it may be 


concluded that this Doctrine of two active Principles of 
Good and Evil was not then look*d upon as the generally 
receivꝰd Doctrine of the Pagays. And therefore it ſeems 
reaſonable to think that Platarch's imputing it ſp uni- 
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3 42 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 


verlally to them, was either out of deſign, thereby to 
gain the better Countenance and Authority to a conceit, 
which he himſelf was fond of; or elſe becauſe he being 
deeply tinctur'd as it were with the Suffuſions of it, 
every thing that he look'd upon ſeem'd to be colour'd 
withit. Andindeed, for ought we can yet learn, this 
Plutarch of Cheronea, Numenius and Atticus, were the 
only Greek Philoſophers, that ever in publick Writings 
poſitively aſſerted any ſuch Opinion. And probably 
St. Athaniſins is to be underſtood of theſe, when in his 
Oration contra Gentes, he writes thus concerning this 
Opinion: Some of: the Greeks,. ſays he, wandering out 
of the right way, and ignorant of Chriſt, have determind 
Evil to be a real Entity by if ſelf; erring upon two accounts, 
becauſe they muſt of neceſſity either 8 God not to be 
the Maler of all things, if Evil has a Nature and Eſſence 
by it ſelf, and jet is not made by him; or elſe that he is 
the Maker and Cauſe of Evil: whereas it is impoſſible that 
he who is eſſentially good ſhou'd produce the contrary. 
Bur if notwithſtanding all that we have hitherto 
aſſerted to the contrary, what Platareb {o. much con- 
' tends for ſhould be granted to be true; that. the Pagan 
Theologers generally aſferted two -/e/f:exiſtent. Prin- 
ciples, a good God and an evil Soul or ' Demon, and no 
more, it. would unavoidably follow, ,that'allrhofe other 
Gods, which they worſhip'd, were not look*d upon by 

them, as ſo many anmade ſelf-exiſtent Beings, becauſe 
then they ſhould have own'd ſo many firſt: Principles. 
However it is certain, that if Platarch believ'd his own 
Writings, he muſt of neceſſity take it for granted that 
none of the Pagan Gods; thoſe two Principles of Good 
and Evil only excepted, were by their Theologers ac- 
counted unmade or ſelf exiſtent Beings. And as to Pla- 
zarch himſelf, it is unqueſtionably manifeſt, that tho he 
were 


Chap. 4. of Atheiſm confuted. 9 
were a Pagan and a Worſhipper of all thoſe many Gods 
of theirs, andeſpecially among the reſt of the Delian 
Apollo, whoſe Prieſt he declares himſelf. to have been, 
yet he ſuppos'd 'em, excepting only one good God and 
an evil Soul of the World, to be no ſelf-exiſtent Deitys, 
but * generated or created Gods only. © And the ſame 


is to be (aid of all his Pagan Followers, and alſo of the 


Manicheans ; foraſmuch as they, beſides their good aid 
evil God, the only unmade ſelf-exiſtent Beings e. 
knowledg'd by em, worſhipd alſo innumerable other 
Deitys. N 


Hitherto we have endeavour d to ſhew that the. Pa- 


gans in general neither ſuppos d that A their Gods 


were ſelf-exiſtent, becauſe they *acknowledg'd a Theo- 
gonia or temporary Generation of 'em; nor Withal that 
they ſuppos'd a multitude of em to be ſo: only we find 
that indeed a few of the profeſs'd Pagans, as alſo of 


pretended.Chriſtians, have indeed aſſerted a duplicity of 


Gods, or underſtanding Beings unmade, one good and the 


other evil, and no more. But this will yet more fully 


appear from a ſhort ſurvey of their Religion, and of 
the ſeveral kinds of Gods worſhip'd by them., In the 


4 


firſt place then it is certain, that many. of the Pagan 
Gods were only dead Men or the Souls of Men deceas'd, 


call'd by the Greeks "news, and by the Latins Manes, 
ſuch as Hercules, Liber, Æſculapius, Caſtor, Pollux, 
Quirinus, andthe like. Nor was this only true of the 
Greeks and Romans, but alſo of the Egyptians, 'Syrians, 


and Babylonians.. For which reaſon the Pagan Sacrifices - 


are calbd in the Scripture by way of contempt, the 
Sacrifices of the Dead, that is, not of dead or lifeleſs 
Statues, as ſome would put it off, but of dead Men. 
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344 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
Upon which account many of the religious Rites and 
Solemnitys obſerv'd by the Pagan Prieſts were funeral 
and mournful; agreeably to what is expreſs'd in Ba- 
ruch, concerning the Babylonians: Their Prieſts ſit in 
their Temples, having their Clothes rent and their Heads 
and Beards ſhaven, and nothing upon their Heads; they 
roar and cry before their Gods, as Men do at the Feaſt, when 
one is dead x. And the fame thing is noted likewile by 
the Poet concerning the Egyptians : 


Et quem tu plangens, hominem teſtaris, Ofirin ; 


The ſenſe wiereof is expreis'd by Xenophanes the Colo. 
phonian, when he reprehenſively admoniſh'd the Ezyp- 
tians after this manner, That zf they thought thoſe to be 
Gods, they ſhould not ſo lament em; but if they would 
lament em, they ſhould no longer think em Gods, More- 
over, it is well known, that this humour of Deitying 
Men was afterwards carried on further, and that Em- 


perors, living Men, had allo Temples and Altars erect- 


ed to 'em; nay human Politys and Citys were allo 
ſometimes Deity'd by the Pazans, Rome it ſelf being 
made a Goddeſs, Now no Man can imagine that 
thoſe Men-Gods and City. Gods were look'd on by them 


as ſo many uamade [elf-exiſtent' Deitys, they being not 


indeed ſo much as Gods made or generated by Nature, 
but rather artificially made by human Will and Plea— 


ſure. Again, another ſort of the Pagan Deitys were all 
the greater parts of the viſible Mundane Syltem or 
corporeal World, as ſuppos'd to be animared, the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Stars, and even the Earth it ſelf, 
under the names of Veſta and Cybele the Mother of the 
Gods, and the like. Now it is allo certain, that neither 
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Chap. 4. of Atheiſm confuted. 
could any of theſe be taken for unmale ſelfexiſtent De- 
itys by thoſe, who ſuppos'd the whole World it ſelf to 


have been generated or to have had a beginning, which, 


Ariſtotle tells us, was the univerſally receiv'd Opinion 
before his time. There was alſo a third fort of Pagan 
Deitys, Ethereal and Aerea! Animals inviſible, call'd 


Demons, Genii, and Lares, ſuperior indeed to Men, 


but inferior to the celeſtial or mundane Gods before 
mention'd. Wherefore theſe muſt needs be look'd on 
allo by them, but as generated or created Gods, they 
being but certain inferior parts of the whole generated 
World: Wo . 

hut other Pagays there were, who had yet another 
ſort of Gods, which were nothing but mere Accidents 


or Affections of Subſtances, and therefore could not be 


ſuppos'd by em to be ſelf-exiſtent Deitys, becauſe they 
could not ſo much as ſubſiſt by themſelves : ſuch were 
Vertue, Piety, Felicity, Truth, Faith, Hope, Juſtice, 


(lemency, Love, Defire, Health, Peace, Honour, Fame, 
Liberty, Memory, Sleep, Night, and the like; all which 


had their Temples or Altars erected to *em. Now this 
kind of Pagan Gods cannot well be conceiv'd to have 
been any thing elſe, but the ſeveral and various Mani- 
feſtat ions of that one Divine Force, Power, and Pro- 
vidence, which runs thro the whole World, fictitiouſly 
perſonated, as referring to the Good or Evil of Men; 
and ſo repreſented as ſo many Gods and Goddeſſes. 
Laſtly, there is till another kind of Pagan Gods, 


having ſubſtantial and perſonal Names, which yet neither 


can we Conceive to be ſo many underſtanding Beings, 
unmade and independent upon one Supreme, were it for 
no other reaſon but only this, becauſe they have all of 
em their particular Places and Provinces, their Offices 


and Functions ſeverally, as it were aſſign'd to em, and 
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146 _ The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
to which they are confin'd; ſo as not to interfere or 
claſh with one another, but agreeingly to make up one 
orderly and harmonious Syſtem of the Whole ; one of 
thoſe Gods ruling only in the Heavens, another in the 
Air, another in the Sea, and another 1n the Earth and 
Hell; one being the God or Goddeſs of Learning and 
Wiſdom, another of Speech and Eloquence, another of 
Juſtice and Political Order; one the God of War, ano- 
ther the God of Pleaſure; one the God of Corn, and 
another the God of Wine, and the like. For how can 
it be conceiv'd that a multitude of underſtanding Be. 
ings, ſelf exiſtent and independent, could thus of them- 
ſelves have faln into ſuch a uniform Harmony and Order, 
and without any claſhing, peaceably and quietly ſharing 
the Government of the whole World among 'em, ſhould 
carry it on with ſuch a conſtant Regularity ? Whence we 
conclude that neither thoſe Dii majorum gentium, whe- 
ther the twenty Selecti, or the twelve Conſentes, nor yet 
that Triumvirate of Gods, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, 
amongſt whem, as Maximus Tyrins obſerves, Homer 
ſhares the Government of the whole World; nor laſtly, 
that other Roman and Samothracian Trinity of Gods, 
worlhip'd all together in the Capitol, Jupiter, Minerva, 
and Juno : I ſay, that none of all theſe could reaſonably 
be thought by the Pagans themſelves to be ſo many 
really diſtinct, anmade and ſelf-exiſtent Deitys. 
Wherefore the Truth of this whole buſineſs ſeems 
to be this, that the antient Pagans did phyfologize in 
their Theology; and whether looking upon the whole 
World animated as the ſupreme God, and by conſequence 
the ſeveral parts of it as his living Members, or elſe 
appreheading it at leaſt to be a Mirror, or viſible Image 
of the inviſible Deity, and conſequently all us ſeveral 
parts and things of Nature, but as ſo many ſeveral 


Mani- 
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Manifeſtations of the Divine Power and Providence, 
they pretended that all their Devotion towards the 
| Deity ought not to be huddI'd up in one general and 
confus'd acknowledgment of a ſupreme inviſible Being, 
the Creator and Governor of all, but that all the ſeveral 
Minifeſtations of the Deity in the World, conſiderd 
ſingly and apart by themſelves, ſhould be made ſo many 
ciltinQt ObjeQs of their pious Veneration : and there- 
fore in order hereunto did they ſpeak of the things in 
Nature and the parts of the World as Perſons, and con- 
ſequently as ſo many Gods and Goddeſſes; yet fo, as 


that the Intelligent might eaſily underſtand the mean- | 


ing, that theſe were all indeed nothing elſe, but ſo 
many ſeveral Names and Notions of that one Numen, 
that one Divine Force or Power, which runs thro the 


whole World, variouſly diſplaying it ſelf therein. To 
this purpoſe * Balbus in Cicero; See you not, ſays he, 


hom from the things of Nature fictitious Gods have been 
made? And Origen ſeems to inſiſt upon this very thing, 
where Ceiſus upbraids the Jews and Chriſtians for wor- 
ſhipping one only God, ſhewing that all that ſeeming 
multiplicity of Pagan Gods could not be underſtood of fo 


many diſtinct ſubſtantial independent Deitys; ſaying, 


That he would never be able to prove, that thoſe Figments 
of the Greeks, which ſeem to be really nothing elſe but the 
things of Nature turn'd into Perſons, are ſo many diſtinct 
ſelf-exiſtent Deitys Þ. Oe 


Now this fictitious perſonating and deifying of things 
by the Pagan Theologers, was dore two ways: either 


when thoſe things in Nature were themſelves, without 


any more ado or change of Names, ſpoken of as Perſons, 
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and ſo many Gods and Goddeſſes, as in the many In. 


ſtances before propos'd; or elſe, when there were dif. 
tinct proper and perſonal Names accommodated ſeve- 
rally to thoſe things, as of Minerva to Wiſdom, of Nep- 


tune to the Sea, of Ceres to Corn, and of Bacchus to 


Wine. Tn which latter caſe thoſe perſonal Names do 
properly ſi-nity the inviſible Divine Powers, ſuppos'd to 


rule over thoſe ſeveral things in Nature; and theſe are 


therefore properly thoſe Gods and Goddeſſes which are 


| the * Grvers and Diſpenſers of the good things, and 


the Removers of the contrary : but they are us'd im- 
properly alſo for the things of Nature themſelves, 


which therefore as manifeſtations of the Divine Power, 


Goodneſs and Providence perſonated, are ſometimes alſo 
abuſively call'd Gods and Goddeſſes f. Now as the 
ſeveral things in Nature and parts of the corporeal 


World are thus metonymically and abuſively call'd Gods 
and Goddeſles, it is evident, that ſuch Deitys as theſe 


could not be ſuppos'd to be aumade or felf-exiſtent, by 
thoſe who acknowledg'd the whole World to have been 
generated and to have had a beginning. And as theſe 


Names were us'd more properly to ſignify inviſible and 


underſtanding Powers, preſiding over the things in Na- 
ture and diſpenſing them about, however they have 
an appearance of ſo many ſeveral diſtindt Deitys, yet 
do they all ſeem to have been really nothing elſe bur, 
as Balbus in Cicero expreſſes it, || God paſſing thro and 


acting in the Nature of every thing, and conſequently 


but ſeveral Names, or ſo many different Notions and 


* Aoſnees £209. 


+ Of this Myſtery of Pulytheiſm more fully diſcover d, vide Moſcopulum 
inHeſiod, p. 1. Too | = 
| | Dew pertinens per raturam cujuſque rei. 
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Conſiderations of that one ſupreme Namen, that Di- 
vine Force, Power and Providence, which runs thro 
the whole World, as variouily manifeſting it ſelt 
therein. | 7 
Wherefore ſince there were no other kinds of Gods 
among the Pagans beſides thoſe already ment ion'd, we 
conclude univerſally, that all that multiplicity of Pages 
Gods, which makes ſo great a ſhew and noiſe, wes really 3 
either nothing but ſeveral Names and Notions of one 
ſupreme Deity, according to its ditferent Manifeſtations, 
Gifts and Effects in the world, perſongted; or elle 
many inferior underſtanding Beings generated or cre- 
ated by one Supreme: ſo that one unmade [elf exiſtent 
Deity and no more was acknowledg'd by the more in- 
telligent of the antient Pagans (of the ſottiſh Vulgar 
no Man can pretend to give an account in any Religion) 
and conſequently the Pagan Polytheiſm or Idolatry con- 
ſiſted not in worſhipping a multiplicity of umade 
Minds, Deitys, and Creators ſelf-exiſtent from Eter-j,,, ,../ | 
nity and independent upon one Supreme; but in mingling // - *Þ} 
and blending ſome way or other unduly, the Worſhip , 
of the Creature with that of the Creator. PR 
And that the antient Pagan Theiſts thus acknow-  _T© 
ledgꝰ'd one Supreme God, who was the only anmade or 1 4 
unproduc d Deity (1 ſay Theiſts, becauſe thoſe among 
the Pagans, who admitted of many Gods, but none at 
all ænmade, were, as I before intimated, abſolute aa 
theiſts) may be undeniably concluded from what wass? 
before prov'd, that they acknowledg?d Omnipotence oe 
infinite Power to be a Divine Attribute. Becauſe upon 
the Hypotheſis of many unmade ſelf-exiſtent Deitys, it iss +} 
plain that there could be none omnipotent, and conſe- 
quently no ſuch thing as Omaipotence in rerum Naturi: — 
andthereforeOmnipotence was rightly and properly ne 
| | V 
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by Macrobius, ſummi Dei omuipotentia, it being an At- 


tribute eſſentially peculiar to one ſupreme and ole (elf. 


exiſtent Deity; and agreeably to this, * Simplicius 
likewiſe a Pagan confuted the Manichean Hypotheſis of 
two ſelf-exiſtent Deitys from hence alſo, becauſe it de- 
ſtroy*'d Omnipotence. And we think it here obſervable, 
that to ſhew that the Opinion of Monarchy, or of one Fu- 
preze Deity ruling over all, was generally receiv'd under 


Paganiſm, Fauſtns the 17anichean took up this Conceit, 


that both the Chriſtians and Jews paganiz'd in this point, 
as deriving this Doctrine of one Deity, the ſole Prin- 
ciple of all things, only by Tradition from the Pagans, 
and by conſequence being no other than Schiſmaticks or 
ſubdivided Sets of Paganiſm. Now tho this Charge 
be falſe and fooliſh, yet does it ſufficiently ſhew the 
general ſenſe of the Pagans touching one ſupreme God; 
that they neither acknowledg'd a Multitude of unmade 


Dcitys, nor even that Duplicity of 'em, one good and 


the other evil, which Plutarch contended for, and ac- 
cordingly deny'd God to be the Cauſe of all things: 
for, ſays he in his Defect of Oracles, they are guilty of 
one Extreme, who make God the Cauſe of nothing, and 


they of another, who make him the Cauſe of all things. 


But this Paradox was both late ſtarted among the Greeks, 
and quickly cry'd dowa by the ſucceeding Philoſophers ; 
and therefore does not prejudice the Truth of Fauſtuss 


general Aſſertion concerning the Pagans, which St. 


Þ Auſtin in his Reply yet more fully confirms: Let 
Fauſtus know, ſays he, that we Chriſtians have not de- 
riv'd the Opinion of Monarchy from the Pagans, tho the 
Pagans indeed have not ſo far degenerated, ſinking down 


42 26 
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into the Worſhip of falſe Gods, as to have loſt the Opinion 


of one true God, from whom is all Nature whatſoever. 
And the ſame was done by him more largely before *. 

It follows from what we have declar'd that the Pagan 
Polytheiſm or multiplicity of Gods is not to be under- 
ſtood in the ſenſe before expreſs'd, of many anproduc'd 
ſelf exiſtent Deitys, but according to ſome other No- 
tion or Equivocat ion of the word God. For God is a 
word that has been us'd in many different ſenſes, the 
Atheiſts themſelves acknowledging a God and Gods ac- 
cording to ſome private Conſtruction of their own, 
which yet they do not all agree in neither, and Theiſts 
likewiſe not always having the ſame Notion of the 
word: foraſmuch as Angels in Scripture are call'd Gods 
in one ſenſe, that is, as they are underſtanding Beings 
ſuperior to Men, immortal, holy, and happy : and the word 
again is ſometimes carry'd down lower to Princes and 
Magiſtrates; and not only. fo, but alſo to good Men as 
ſuch, when they are ſaid to be made Partakers of the 
Divine Nature. To this purpoſe that learnedPhiloſopher 
and Chriſtian Boethins.; Every good and happy Man, 
lays he, # a God, and tho there be only one God by Nature, 
yet nothing hinders but that there may be many by Parti- 
cipation. But then again all Men and Axgels are alike 
deny'd to be Gods in other reſpects, and particularly 
as to Religious Worſhip ; for, Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord 
thy God, and him only ſhalt thou ſerve. Now this is 
that, which ſeems to be eſſentially included in the 
Pagan Notion of the word God or Gods when taken in 
general, namely a reſpect to Religious Worſhip. 
Wherefore God in general, according to the ſenſe of the 
Pagan Theiſts, may be thus defin'd, an underſtanding 
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Being ſuperior to Men, not originally deriv'd from ſenſleſ 


Matter, and look 'd upon as an Object of Mens religious 
Worſhip. But this general Notion of the word God is 
again reſtraind and limited by differences in the di- 
viſion of it; for ſuch a God as this may be either 12 


generate or unprodac d, and conſequently ſelf exiſtent, 


or elſe generated or produc'd,and dependent on ſome higher 
Being as its Cauſe. In the former ſenſe the intelligent 
Pagans, as we have declar'd, acknowledg'd only one 


God: but in the latter they admitted of many Gods, 


many anderſtanding Beings, which tho generated or pro- 
duc'd, yet were ſuperior to Men, and look'd upon as 


fit Objects for their religious Worſhip; and thus the 


Pagan Theiſts were both Polytheiſts and Monotheiſts in 


different ſenſes, acknowledg'd both many Gods and one 


God, that is many inferior Deitys, ſubordinate to one 
Supreme, who alone was unmade and felf-exiſtent, and 
in the Poetic Phraſe, the eternal * Father of Men and 
Gods. Indeed the Theogonia of the antient Pagans 
before mention'd, was commonly thus declar'd by them 
u-:iverſally, that T the Gods were generated; or as He- 
rodotus expreſſcs it, that every one of the Gods was ge- 


_ erated or produc'd, But as to which I ſay, that this 


is not ſo to be underſtood as if they had therefore ſuppos'd 
no God at all unmade or ſelfrexiſtent: which had been 
abſolute Atheiſm, but that the 5; et the Gods, as diſtin- 


 guiſh'd frem 5 ©e95 or Tg S, from God or the ſu- 
preme Deity, were all of 'em univerſally made or gene- 


rated. To this purpoſe I cannot paſs by this emphatical 


Acknowledgment of Maximus Tyrius, which he affirms 


* Help A $501]; Hominum pater atque Deorum. 
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to have been the general ſenſe of all the Pagans : One 
God the King and Father of all; and many Gods, the Sons 
of God, reigning together with God X. 

But to render this matter yet more unqueſtionable, 
I (hall further obſerve, that the Theagonia of thoſe an- 
tient Pagans, their Geneſis or Generation of Gods, was 
really one and the ſame thing with their Coſmogonia, 
the Geneſis or Generation of the World, and bothof 'em 
jadeed underſtood of a temporary Production both of 
theſe Gods and the World. And this we ſhall fir(t 
prove from Plato in his Timæus, where he being to treat 
of the Coſmogonia, premiſes this diſtinction concerning 
two Heads of Being : that ſome were eternal and never 
made, and ſome again were made and generated; the 
former of which he calls 'oviz or Eſſence, the latter 
pen Or Generation; adding allo this difference between 
'em, that the eternal and immutable things were the 
proper Objects of Science and Demonſtration, but the 
other generated things, of Faith and Opinion only: 
for, ſays he, what Eſſence is to Generation, the ſame is 
Certaintyof Truth or Knowledg, to Faith. And there- 
upon he declares that his Reader was not to expect the 
fame Evidence and Certainty of Truth from him, 
where he was now to treat of things generated, namely 
the Gods and the viſible World, as if he had been to 
diſcourſe about things immutable and eternal. Where 
we find that the Gods are plainly refer'd by Plato to 
Generation and not to eternal or immutable Eſſence ; 
as they are allo jain'd with the Generation of the World, 
as being but the very ſame with ic: inaſmuch as he and 
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the other Pagans held the whole viſible World and all 
the greater parts of it, as namely the Sun and Moon, the 
Stars and Earth, to be ſo many Gods. Again, ſays he 


in the ſame Book, This was the Reaſoning or Reſo- 


lution of that God which always is, concerning that God 
which was ſometime about to be made, that it ſhould be 
ſmooth and ſpherical, &c. Thus that Eternal God pro- 
created this perfectly happy God, the World. Where there 
is plainly mention made of one God, who belong'd to 
Geneſis, or that Head of Being which he calls Generation, 
and therefore muſt needs have an antecedent Cauſe of 
his Exiſtence, ſince nothing can be made without a 
Cauſe; and of another God, which was truly and pro- 


perly immutable Eſſence, the Cauſe of that generated 


God the Univerſe, and therefore of all things, To 
which purpoſe he further adds : When therefore all the 
Gods, both thofe which move viſibly about the Heavens, 
and thoſe which appear to us as often as they pleaſe, that u, 
both the Stars and Demons, were generated and created; 
that God which made this whole Univerſe, beſpake theſe 
generated Gods after this manner, Ye Gods of Gods, of whom 
Iny ſelf am the Maker and Father, attend. Where tho 
Plato, beſides the mundane generated Gods, ſeems to under- 
ſtand by oel 9: another ſortof ſupramundane Gods, yet 

does it appear from the whole Tenor of this and his other 

Writings, that even all theſe were alſo produc'd, tho per- 

haps of a higher Order than ſome others, and all of em de- 

pended on one ſupreme God, as their Caufe, Accor- 

dingly he afterwards ſubjoins in this place, that then that 

God who made all things, who was by conſequence himſelf 

unmade, remain'd conſtaxtly in his former State; and bu 

Sons, or the Gods that were created by him,obſerv'd his Order 

and Appointment. Thus much out of Plato's Timæus. 

The {ame thing might be yet further prov'd out of 0 

other 
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other Writings, and particularly from that Paſſage in 
his tenth Book of Laws, where he again takes notice of 
the Theogonia of the Antients, and that as it had been 
deprav'd and corrupted by a great mixture of impious 
and immoral Fabl:'s: There are, ſays he, extant among 
uw Athen ians certain Storys and Traditions very antient, 


concerning the Gods, written partly in Metre and partly 


in Proſe, declaring how the Heaven and the other Gods 
were at firſt made or generated; and then carrying on 
their fabulous Theogonia further, hom theſe generated 
Gods afterwards convers'd with one another, and iugendring 


| after the manner of Men, begat other Gods. Here that 


Philoſopher taking off bis Vizard, plainly diſcovers his 
great diſlike of that whole fabulous Theogonia, as a 


thing that was deſtructive of all Piety and Vertue, by 


reaſon of its attributing all human Paſſions and Vices 


to the Gods. Indeed he acknowledges elſewhere, that 


it contain'd ſome Phyſiological Allegories under it: yet, 


as Euſebius well obſerves, tho he ſeem'd to give ſome 
credit toit, out of a ſeeming compliance withthe Laws 


of his City; yet does he but all the while lily jear it, 
plainly inſinuating the Fabulouſueſs of it, while he 
affirms it to have been introduc'd not only & without 
neceſſary Demonſtzgtions, but allo without ſo much 46 
Probabilitys. However, from what has been ſaid, it 
plainly appears that the Theogonia and the Coſmogoniz 
were one and the ſame thing; the Generation of the 


Gods being here, the Generation of the Heaven, of the 


Sun, Moon and Stars, and the like. 


* 


But not withſtanding theſe plain Declarations out of 


Plato, we are not ignorant that the latter Platoniſts, as 


Plutarch has obſer vd, endeavour'd with all their might 
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to force a contrary ſenſe even upon the Timews, as if 
Plato, tho indeed he there talks of a Theogonia and 
Coſmogonia, yet did not thereby mean a temporary Pro- 


dudion of Gods or the World ; but an eternal Gene- 


ration of 'em, ſuch as we Chriſtians do commonly aſl: 


c.ribe to the ſecond Perſon in the Bleſſed Trinity. But 


on the contrary, as to what we have been prov- 
ing, we have Ariſtotle on our fide, who tells us 


that ſuck a temporary Generation of Gods and the 


World, as was before deſcrib'd, was univerſally en- 
tertain'd before his time, and particularly that Plato 
was an Aſſertor of it. And certaioly Ariſtotle was 


better able to underſtand both Plato's Philoſophy and 


Greek, than any of thoſe junior Platoniſts, who liv'd 
hundreds of Vears after. And beſides his we have alſo 
the Suffrages of Philo the Jew, of Plutarch and Atticus, 


who were both of em Platonick Pagans; and likewile 
of Alexander Aphrodiſius, a judicious Peripatetick. But 


ſtill to ſer this matter beyond all doubt, I think it may 


be prov'd yet further from his own Sayings, that when 
he ſpoke of the Theogonia and Coſmogonia, he really 


underſtood a temporary Production of the mundane 
Gods, and the World; I ſay of the mundane Gods, 
becauſe indeed I grant that beyond this he had a Re- 
ſerve, as ſuppoſing with the Pythagoreans {ome other 
ſupra mundane Gods, which fell not under that con- 
ſideration, as being eternal, yet withal dependent upon 
one ſupreme God, and produc'd by, or rather deriv'd 
from him by way of zeceſſary Emanation: ſo that nei- 
ther does this contradict the purpoſe I am driving at, that 
the Heathens believ'd in one ſupreme God; as neither does 


it prejudice what | faid before with reference to his J.. 


maus; where he expreſly treating of the Theogonia and 
Coſmagonia, Javer that he particularly aſſerts a temporary 
5 „ | ene 
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Generation of Gods, and of the World, as ſhall be further 
evidenc'd from his own Words. For firſt, in the entrance 
of that Diſcourſe he oppoſes theſe two things to one ano- 
ther, namely that * which always is, and that which #« gene- 
rated or made; and therefore in affirming the World to 
be generated, as we have already prov'd that he did, he 
muſt needs deny the Eternity thereof. Again, the Queſ- 
tion is ſo plainly ſtated by him afterwards, that there 


is no poſſibility of any Subterfuge left: Whether the 
World always was, having no Beginning er Generation, 
or whether it was made or generated, having commenc d 


from 4 certain Epocha ? To which the anſwer js, that 
t it was made or had a Beginning. Moreover, this Philo— 
ſopher there plainly affirms, that || Time it ſelf was made 
or had a Beginning together with the Heaven. And as to 
what he ſeems to ſay in his third and ſixth Book of Laws 
about an Infinity of Time, the Context makes it plain, 


that by this he only meant an ineſtimable or uncom- 
putable Time ſince the World begun, there having hap- 


pen'd, as he ſays, in the mean time ſeveral ſucceſſive 


Deſtructions and Conſumptions of Mankind, by means. 


of various Accidents, as particularly one moſt remar- 
kable Deluge and Inundation of Waters. And this it 


is likely he the rather thought fit ro mention, becauſe. 
of the Clamours of Ariſtotle or ſome others againſt his 
Timaus, that hereby he might ſomewhat mollify. the 
Opinion of the Nowiry of the World, by removing its 


Date at ſo great a diſtance off. 5 | 
But laſtly I ſay, that he plainly declares in his Timæus, 


that before this orderly World was produc'd, the Matter 
of it mov'd diſorderly, and that God brought it into Order 
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1 58 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 


vity of the World and Gods, as ſet forth by Plato. 


perſonated and deify'd, or abuſively call'd Gods and 


that the World had a Beginning, and was produc'd out 


oat of Confuſion : as if he had ſaid that God made this 
World out of an antecedent Chaos, which, as I before 
took notice, was the conſtant Tradition of the antient 


Pagans; who for the generality ſubſcrib'd to this No- 


This is the import of what Heſiod ſays in his Poem on 
that Subject, and accordingly the antient Scholia com- 
ment thus upon it: * We muſt know that the whole 
Doctrine of. the Theogonia contains under it, in way 0 
Allegory, a Phyſiological Declaration of things; Heliod's 
Gods being not only the animated Parts of the World, 
but alſo all the other things of Nature, fictitiouſly 


Goddeſles. 9 5 
The very ſame Doctrine is particularly declar'd by 
Ovid, as the general ſenſe of the antient Pagans, Firſt, 


of Chaos; to this purpole the Poet thus utters himſelf : 


+ Before that Sea and Earth and Heav'n were fram'd, 
One Face had Nature which they Chaos nam d, &c. 


In the next place that the Generation of the World was 
alſo a Generation of Gods, we find in theſe words: 


That nought with Animals might unfurniſh'd lie, 
The Gods in form of Stars poſſeſs the Sky. 


— 


—— 
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And 
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And that all this was effected, not by a fortuitous Mo- 
tion of Matter, but by the Providence and Command 
of one unmade Deity, which alſo furniſh'd all the Parts 
of the World with reſpe&ive Animals; the Sea with 
Fiſhes; the Earth with Men; and the Heaven with 


Gods; Mr. Saxdys again thus renders the Poet's mind 


to this purpole : 


* Thi Strife (with better Nature) God decides, 
He Earth from Heav'n, the Sea from Earth divides. 


But here perhaps ſome one may cenſure the Poet as an 
Antimonarchiſt, or at leaſt one that was wavering or 


indifferent as to the belief of one ſupreme God: becauſe * 


tho, when ſpeaking of the Formation of Man, he had 
indeed aſcrib'd it to God, as the Þ Frawer and Maker of 
things, and the beſt World's Original; yet a little after 
he drops theſe words, that Man was made after the 
|| Image or Likeneſs of the Gods, who govern all 
JJV . 
Now in this there ſeems to be a plain Contradiction, 
that one God ſhould be ſaid to be the Maker of the 
whole World and of Man; and yet that the Govern- 
ment of the World ſhould be attributed to Gods plurally, 
and that Man ſhould be ſaid to be form'd according to 
their Likeneſs. But as to this I ſay, that according to the 
Tenor of the Pagan Theology, the inferior and minor 


Gods were all of em ſuppos'd to have their ſeveral 


ſhares in the Government of things below 'em: 


r * 


* Hanc Deus & melior litem Natura diremit; 

Nam Ccelo Terras & Terris abſcidit Undas, Cc. 
— Mandi Fabricator, 

Ille Opifex rerum, Mundi melioris Origo. 
! Finxit in Effigiem moderantam cuncta Peorum. 
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whence they are call'd by Maximus Tyrius, * Co-rulers 
with God, and alſo by Plato himſelf, the Co-governors 
and Co- reigners with the ſupreme God. So that the 


Government cf this inferior World was by the Pag ans 
aften attributed to thein jointly, the ſupreme and in- 


ferior Gods beth together, under that one general name 


of Gods. But the chief of thoſe inferior Deitys, after 
whoſe Image Man is alſo ſaid to have been made, as well 
as in the likeneſs of the Supreme, were either thoſe 


Celeſtial Gods and animated Stars before mention'd by 


the Poet, or elle the eternal Gods of Plato, which were 
look'd upon likewiſe as ſubordinate Co-makers of the 
World. x 

Next to Ovid, we might here inſtance. in many 
others of the Pagan Theogoniſts, who clearly own'd in 
like manner one unmade Deity, which generated both 
the World it ſelf and all the other Gods that are in it; as 
for example Strabo, who athrming that the World was the 
joint Work both of Nature and Providence, as it was be. 


tore aſcrib'd by Ovid to God and better Nature, adds con- 


cerning Providence or the Deity in this manner: That ha- 
ving amultiform Fecundity in it, and aelighting in variety 
of Works,it deſien d principally to make Animals, as the moſt 
excellent things, and amongſt them thoſe two nobleſt kinds 
of Animals, Gods and Men, &c . Thus allo Seneca in 
Lactantius, ſpeaking about God, ſays, That tho he in- 
tended or ſtretehd himſelf thro the Whole, ſo as to prefide 
in chief over all, yet did he alſo generate Gods, as ſub- 
ordinate Miniſters of his Ringdom under him. Much 
the ſame is allo reckon'd to have been the Opinion of 
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all the Barbarian Pagans, particularly of the Perſian Magi, 
and the antient Egyptians, as is witneſs'd by Diogenes 
Laertius, and Diodorus. We ſhall forbear to mention 
the Teſtimonys of others here, becauſe they may be 
more ſeaſonably inſerted elſewhere ; only we ſhall add, 
as to Heſiod and Homer, that however they may ſeem to 
have been ſometimes ſuſpected both by Plato and Ariſ- 
totle for Atheiſtick Theogoniſts, yet while they ſuppos d 
indeed many generated Gods, they aſſerted not with- 
ſtanding one ſupreme unmade Deity, the Maker both of 
the World and them. And this, not only for the grounds 
before alledg'd concerning Heſiod, and becauſeboth of em 
doevery where affirm even their generated Gods to be 
immortal, which no Atheiſts ever did, but alſo for ſundry . 
other reaſons, fome of which may be more conveniently 
mention'd elſewhere. Moreover, it has been already 
intimated, that the generated Gods of Heſiod and Homer 
extend yet further than thoſe of Plato, they being nor 
only the animated Parts of the World, but alſo all the 
other things of Vature fictit iouſly perſonated, and impro- 
perly or abuſively call'd Gods and Goddeſſes, whereof a 
further account will be given hereafter. - 
Nor ought it at all to be wonder'd at, if theſe Di. 
vine Theogoniſts among the Pagans did many times, 
as well as thoſe other Atheiſtick ones, make Chaos and 
the Ocean ſenior to the Gods, and Night the Mother of 
em; the former of theſe being not only done by He- 
ſod and Homer, but alſoby the generality of the antieat 
Pagan Thciits in Epicharmus; and the latter, by Orpheus 
an undoubted Theiſt, in his Hymn of the Night. While 
tis obſervable that they did not mean this abſolutely and 
univerſally, of all the Gods without exception, as the. 
other Atheiſtick Theogoniſts did, as if there had been 
no unmade Deity at all, but Chaos and Night, that is, 


ſenſteſs 
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ſenſleſs Matter blindly and fortuitouſſy mov'd, had been 
the ſole Original of all things; but only of the dete the 
Gods, ſo call'd by way of diſtinction from God or the 
ſupreme Deity, that is, tlie inferior mundane Gods gene- 
rated together with the World. The reaſon of which 
Was, becauſe it was a moſt antient, and in a manner 
univerſally receiv'd Tradition among the Pagans, as we 
have more than once intimated, that the Coſnogonia or 
Generation of the World took its firlt beginning from 
a Chaos (the Divine Coſmogoniſts agreeing herein with 
the Atheiſtick ones) this Tradition having been de- 
liver'd down from Orpheus and Linus by Heſiod, Homer, 
and others; acknowledgd by Epicharmus, and em- 
braced by Thales, Anaxagor as, Plato and other Philo- 
ſophers, who were Theiſts. The great* Antiquity of 
it is own'd by Euripedes *, nor can it be reaſonably 
queſtion'd but that it was originally Moſaical, and in- 
ceed at firſt a Divine Revelation; ſince no Man could 
otherwiſe pretend to know what was done, before 
Mankind had any Being. Wherefore thoſe Pagan Coſ- 
mozoniſts, who were Theiſts, being Polytheiſts and 
Theogoniſts alſo, and aſſerting, beſides the one ſupreme 
unmade Deity, other inferior mundane Gods, generated 
rogether with the World, the chief whereof were the 
animated Stars, they muſt needs, according to the Te- 
gor of that Tradition, ſuppoſe 'em, as totheir corporeal 
Parts at leaſt, to have been juniors to Vight and Chaos, 
and the Qff-ſpring of them, becauſe they were all made 
out of an antecedent ark Chaos. And the caſe was 
the ſame concerning their Dzmons likewiſe, they being 
£onceiv'd to have their corporeal Vehicles alſo: for which 
cauſe, as Porpſhyrius from Numenius Writes, the antient 


9 


* See Cud worth True Intel. Syſt. 5. 248. 
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Egyptians 
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Egyptians pictur'd *em in Ships or Boats floating upon 
the Water. But as for the incorporeal Parts or Souls 
of thoſe inferior Gods, tho theſe Divine Theogoniſts 
could not derive their Original from Chaos or Matter, 
but rather from that other Principle call'd Love, as be- 
ing divinely created, and ſo having God for their Fa- 
ther, yet might they notwithſtanding in another ſenſe, 
fancy Night to have been their Mother too, inaſmuch as 
they were all made from an antecedent Non-exiſtence 
or Nothing, brought forth into Being. Whence there 
ſeems to have been in Orpheus a Dialogue between the 
Maker of the World and Night; and it is certain, that 
this antient Cabala, which deriv'd the Coſmogonia from 
Chaos and Lowe, was at firſt Religious and not Athe- 
iſtical : and that Love was underſtood in it not to be the 
OF ſpring of Chaos, may be concluded from hence, be- 
cauſe this Love as well asChaos was ofa Moſaical Extracti- 
on alſo, and plainly deriv'd from that Spirit of God, which 
is ſaid in the Scripture to have mov d upon the Waters, that 
is, upon the Chaos ; whether by this Spirit be meant God 
himſelf, as acting immediately upon the Matter, or 
ſome ot her active Principle deriv'd from God and not 
from Matter, as the mundane Soul or Plaſt ick Nature; 
whence alſo the antient Pagans, as Porphyrius teſtifys, 
thought the Water to be divinely inſpir'd li. 
And that this Cabala was thus underſtood by ſome of 
the antient Pagan Coſmogoniſts themſelves, very plainly 
appears, not only from Simmias Rhodius and Parmenides, 
but alſo from thele following Verles of Orpheus, or who- 
ever was the Writer of thoſe Argonauticꝶts, undoubtedly 


antient, where Chaos and Love are thus brought in 
together: 


. — 
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Me will firſt ſing a ſweet and pleaſant Song 
Concerning th antient Chaos, and how Heaz' x, 
How Farth and Seas were form'd out of its Womb; 
And about that much-wiſe ſagacious Love, 
The oldeſt thing of all ana Tu perfect, 
Which actively produc'd all other things, 
And ſeparated thoſe which lay confus'd. 


Thus we have repreſented the Senſe and generally 
receiv'd Doctrine of the antient Pagan Theologers, 
that there was indeed a multiplicity of Gods, but yer 
ſo as that one of them only was ingenerate or unmade, by 
whom all the other Gods together with the World were 
made, ſo as to have had a Novity of Being or temporary 
Beginning of their Exiſtence, Plato and the Pythagoreans 
do differ here from the reſt only in this, that tho they 
acknowledg'd the World and all the mundane Gods, to 
have been generated together in Time, yet did they differ 
ſuppoſe certain other intelligible and ſuapra- mundane Gods 
alſo, which however produc'd from one original Deity, 
were nevertheleſs eternal or without Beginning. 

But now we mult acknowledg that among the Pagan 
Theiſts ſome were of a. different perſuaſion from the 
reſt, who therefore did not admit of any Theogonia in 
the ſenſe before declar'd, that is, any temporary Gene- 
ration of Gods, becauſe they acknowledg'd no Coſmo 
gonia, no temporary Production of the World, but con- 
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cluded it to have been from Eternity. That Ariſtotle 
was one of theſe, is ſufficiently kaown, whoſe inferior 


Gods therefore, the Sun, Moon and Stars, muſt needs 


be ingenerate in this ſenſe, fo as to have had no tempo- 
rary Production, becauſe the whole World to him was 
ſuch. And if that Philoſopher be to be credited, he 
himſelf was the firſt, at leaſt of all the Greeks, who aſſert- 
ed this Ingenerateneſs or Eternity of the World ; and 
by conſequence of all thoſe Gods, which were but only 
Parts of it. Notwithſtanding which, the Writer de 
Placitis Philoſophorum and Stobæus impute this Dogma of 
the World's Eternity to certain others of the Greek Phi- 
loſophers before Ariſtotle, beſides Ocellus Lucanus, who 
is alſo acknowledg'd by Philo to have been an Aſſerter 


of it. And indeed Epicharmus, tho a Theiſt, ſeems 


plainly to have been of this perſuaſion, that the World 
Was unmade, as allo that there was no Theogovia nor 
temporary Production of the inferior Gods, becauſe 
nothing, ſays he, could come from nothing, and therefore 
both the Gods and indeed whatſoever elſe is ſubſtantial 
in the world was from Eternity aunmade. Moreover, 
Diodorus Siculus ffirms the Chaldæans likewiſe to have 
aſſerted this Opinion of the World's Eternity; tho not- 
withſtanding they were no more Atheiſts than Ariſto- 
tle, as appears from the following words of that Hiffo- 


rian : They do alſo believe, ſays he, that the Order and 
Diſpoſition of the World in by 4 certain Divine Providence, 
and that every one of thoſe things which come to paſs in the 


Heavens, happens not by chance, but by a certain deter- 
minate and firmly vatify'd Judgment of the Gods f. 
Alſo it is a thing known to all, that the later Platoniſis 
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ſtiffly adher'd to Ariſtotle in this; nor did they only 
aſſert the corporeal World, with all the iferior mundane 
Gods in it, to be ingenerate, and to have exiſted from 
Eternity, but alſo maintain'd the ſame concerning the 
Souls of Men and other Animals ; they concluding that 
no Souls were younger than Body or the World: and be- 
cauſe they would not ſeem to depart from their Maſter 
Plato, therefore did they endeavour, as we have before 
obſerv'd, violently to force this ſame ſenſe upon Plato's 
words alſo. Notwithſtanding which, as touching theſe 
latter Platoniſts, it is here obſervable, that tho they thus 
aſſerted the World and all inferior Gods and Souls to 
have been“ ingenerate, according to that ſtricter ſenſe 
of the word before declar'd, that is, to have had no 
temporary Beginning or Generation, but to have ex- 
iſted from Eternity; yet did they by no means therefore 
conceive em to be Þ ſelf-originated or ſelf-exiſtent : 
but coneluded *em to have been all deriv'd from one ſole 
ſelf-exiſtent Deity, as their Cauſe, which therefore, tho 
not in order of Time, yet of Nature, was before them. 
And thus is the World ſaid by Plotinus to be always made, 
in that it depends upon God perpetually, as the ema- 
native Cauſe thereof, from which the World muſt needs 
have been ſo long as there was a God, and coeval with 
it, as the Light with the Sun . So likewiſe Proclus con- 

_ cludes that the World was * always generated or era- 
diated from God, and therefore muſt needs be eternal, 
God himſelf being ſo. Wherefore theſe latter Platoniſts 
{uppos'd the ſame thing concerning the corporeal World, 
and the lower mundane Gods, which their Maſter Plato 
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did 
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did concerning his higher eternal God; that tho they had 
no temporary Production, yet they all no leſs depended 
on one 1 Deity, than if they had been made out 
of nothing by bim. From whence it is manifeſt, that 
none of theſe Philoſophers apprehended any Repug- 
nancy at all between theſe two things: Exiſtence from 
Eternity, and being caus d or produc d by another. Nor can 
we make any great doubt, but tliat if the latter Pla- 
toniſts had been fully convinc'd of any contradictious 
Inconſiſtency here, they would readily have diſclaim'd 
that their ſo beloved Hypotheſis of the World's Eternity: 
and indeed it is ſo far from Truth, what ſome have ſu 

pos'd, that the Aſſertors of the World's Eternity were all 


Atheiſts ; that theſe latter Platoniſts were led into this 


Opinion no otherwiſe, than from the ſole Conſideration 
of the Deity, that 1s, its eſſential Goodneſs and gene- 
rative Power, Or emanative Fecunaity, as Proclus plainly 
declares upon the Timers. Ne 


Nov tho Ariſtotle were not acted by any ſuch Divine 


Enthuſiaſm, as theſe Platoniſts ſeem to have been, yet 


did he notwithſtanding after his ſober manner, really 


maintain the ſame thing, tho ſometimes indeed he 
ſeems a little ſceptical about it *; namely, that tho the 
World and the inferior mundane Gods had no temporary 
Generation, yet were they all of *em produc'd from one 
ſupreme Deity, as their Cauſe Þ. 


And now we plainly ſee, that tho there was a real 


Controverſy among the Pagan Theologers, eſpecially 
om the time of Ariſtotle downward, concerning the 
Coſmogonia and Theogonia, according to the ſtricter 


Notion of thoſe Words, the temporary Generation or 
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Production of the World and inferior Gods, or whether 
they had any Beginning or no; yet was there no Con- 
troverſy at all concerning the Self. exiſtency of them: 
but it was univerſally agreed upon among 'em, that the 
World and the inferior Gods, however ſuppos'd by 
{ome to have exiſted from Eternity, yet were all deriv'd 
from one ſole ſelf-exiſtent Deity, as their Cauſe, being 
either produc'd or eradiated from God *. Wherefore it is 
obſervable that theſe Pagan Theiſts, who aſſerted the 
World's Eternity, diſtioguiſh'd concerning the word 
Generated as that which was equivocal ; and tho in one 
ſenſe of it they deny'd that the World and inferior Gods 
were generated, yet notwithitanding did they in another 
ſenſe clearly affirm the ſame. For the word Generated, 
ſay they, ſtriftly and properly taken, ſignifies that 
which in reſpect of Time paſs'd out of Non-exiſtence into 
Being. Nevertheleſs they acknowledg that in a larger 
ſenſe this word generated may be alſo taken for that, 
which doth Þ any way depend upon 4 ſuperior Being as 
its Cauſe. Accordingly there muſt needs be the fame 
Equivocation in the word || Ingenerate: ſo that this in 
like manner may be alſo taken either for that which is 
unproduc'd in reſpect of Time, as having indeed no 
temporary Beginning; or elſe for that, which is un- 
producd from any Cauſe ; in which latter ſenſe that 
word Ingenerate is of equal force and extent with that 
which * ** ſelf. ſubſiſtent or ſelf-originated, and ac- 
cordingly it was us'd by thoſe Pagen Theiſts, who con- 
cluded that Matter was anmade, that is, not only ex- 
iſted from Eternity without beginning, but allo was 
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Chap. 4. of Atheiſm oonfuted. 169 
felf-exiſtent and independent upon any ſuperior Cauſe. 
Now as to the former of theſe two ſenſes of thoſe 
words, generate and ingenerate, the greateſt part of the 
antient Pagazs, and together with them Plato, affirm'd 
the World and all the inferior Gods to have been made in 
time, or to have had a Beginning (for whatever the 
later Platoniſts pretend, this was undoubtedly Plato's 
own Notion of that Word, when he concluded the 
World to be generated; foraſmuch as he himſelf ex- 
preſly oppoſes it to that which is * eternal) But on the 
cCoatrary, Arxiſtotle and the latter Platoniſts determin'd 
the World and all the inferior Gods to be in this. ſenſe 
ſuch as had no temporary Beginning, but were from Eter- 
nity. However according to the latter ſenſe of thoſe 
words, all the Pagan Theologers agreed together that 
the World and all the inferior Gods, whether having a 
Beginning or exiſting from Eternity, were notwith- 
ſtanding Þ produc'd or deriv'd from a ſuperior Cauſe; and 
that thus there was only one wnproduc'd and ſelf-exiftent 
Deity, who is ſaid by them to be || ſuperior to 4 Cauſe, 
and older than any Cauſe, he being the Cauſe of all things 
beſides himſelf. Thus Crantor and his Followers, to- 
gether with Praclus, that grand Champion for the 
World's Eternity, plainly acknowledg'd, not withſtand- 
ing the Generation of the Gods and World in this ſenſe, 
as being produc'd from a ſuperior Cauſe ; and to them. 
agrees Saluſtius in his Book about Gods and the World, 
whoſe 13th Chapter accordingly bears this Title: 
** How eternal things may be ſaid to be made or generated. 
It is true indeed, as we before intimated, that ſome of. 
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170 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
the Pagan Theiſts aſſerted God not to be the only felt. 
exiſtent unmade Being, but that Matter alſo was ſuch ; 
however this Opinion was not fo generally receiv'd 
among them, as is commonly ſuppos'd : and tho ſome 
of the antient Fathers confidently impute it to Plaro, 
yet there ſeems to be no ſufficient ground for their ſo 
doing; and Porphyrius, Jamblichus, Proclus and other 
Platoniſts do not only profeſſedly oppoſe the ſame as 
falſe, but alſo as that which is diſſonant from Plato's 
Principles. Wherefore, according to that larger Notion 
of the word ingenerate, as taken ſynonymouſly with 
ſelf originated and ſelf-exiſtent, there were very many 
of the Pagan Theologers, who agreed with Chriſtians in 
this: that * God # the only ingenerate or unmade Being, 
and that his very Eſſence is Ingenerability ; all other 
things, even Matter it ſelf, being made by him. But 
all the reſt of em, only a few Ditheiſts excepted, tho 
they ſuppos'd Matter to be ſelf-exitent, yet concluded 
that there was only one uumade unproduc d God, and that 
all their other Gods were in one ſenſe or other, if not 
wade in time, yet at leaſt produc'd from a faperior Cauſe. 
Nothing now remains but that we ſhew, how the 
Pagans diftinguiſh'd between the one ſupreme unmade 
Deity, and all their other inferior generated- Gods. 
Which we are the rather concern d to do, becauſe it is 
notorious that they did many times alſo confound *em 
together, attributing the Government of the whole 
World to the Gods promiſcuouſly, and without putting 
any duediſcrimination between the ſupreme and the infe- 
rior ; the true reaſon of which ſeems to have been this, 
becauſe they ſupp3s'd the ſupreme God not to do all 
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Chap. 4 J Atheiſm conſuted, ot 
immediately in the Government of the World, but to 
permit a great deal to his inferior Miniſters + one In- 
{tance of which we had before in Ovid, and innumera- 
ble ſuch others might be cited out of their moſt ſober 
Writers. Upon which account it will be now expe- 
dient for us to ſhew how the Pagans, who ſometimes 


jumble and confound the ſupreme and the inferior Gods 


all together, do notwithltanding at other times, many 
ways diſtinguiſh between the one ſupreme God and their 
other many inferior Gods. Firſt therefore as the Pagans 
had many proper Names for one and the ſame ſupreme 
God, according to ſeveral particular Conſiderations of 
him, in reſpect of his different Manifeſtations and Ef- 
fects in the World; which are often miſtaken for ſo 
many diſtin& Deitys, ſome ſuppoſing em independent, 
others ſubordinate : So had they alſo beſides theſe, other 
proper-Names of God, according to that more full and 
comprehenſive Notion of him, as he is the Maker of 
the whole World, and the ſupreme Governor of it. For 


thus the Greeks call him 7); and Z, &c. the Latin, 


Jupiter and Jovi, the Babylonians Belus and Bel, the 
Perſians Mithræ and Oromaſdes, the Egyptians and Scy- 


thians Ammoun and Pappew, In the mean time we do 
not deny, but that both the Greeks us d that word zevs, 
and the Lat ins Jupiter, ſometimes #yauts; or ina natural 


way, for the ther, Fire or Aer; ſome accordingly ety- 
mologizing zivz from & o, others Sts from del: whence 
came thoſe Forms of Speech ſub Jove, ſub Dio, and the 
like, The reaſon of which Speeches ſeems to have 
been this, becauſe in antient times ſome had ſuppos'd 
the animated Heaven, ther and Air, to be the ſupreme 
Deity, Moreover, we grant that the ſame Words have 
been ſometimes us d in an Hiſtorical way, for an ro or 
Deify'd Man, ſaid by — to have been born in Crete, 
Wo 5 2 by 
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170 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
the Pagan Theiſts aſſerted God not to be the only [ef 
exiſtent unmade Being, but that Matter alſo was ſuch; 
however this Opinion was not ſo generally receiv'd 
among them, as is commonly ſuppos'd : and tho ſome 
of the antient Fathers confidently impute it to Plato, 
yet there ſeems tb be no ſufficient ground for their ſo 
doing; and Porphyrius, Jamblichus, Proclus and other 
Platoniſts do not only profeſſedly oppoſe the ſame as 
falſe, but alſo as that which is diſſonant from Plato's. 
Principles. Wherefore, according to that larger Notion 
of the word ingenerate, as taken ſynonymouſly with 
ſelf originated and ſelf-exiſtent, there were very many 
of the Pagan Theologers, who agreed with Chriſtians in 
this: that * God à the only ingenerate or unmade Being, 
aud that his very Eſſence is Ingenerability ; all other 
things, even Matter it ſelf, being made by him. But 
all the reſt of em, only a few Ditheiſts excepted, tho 
they ſuppos'd Matter to be ſelf- exiſtent, yet concluded 
that there was only one uumade unproduc d God, and that 
all their other Gods were in one ſenſe or other, if not 
made in time, yet at leaſt produc'd from a ſuperior Cauſe. 

Nothing now remains but that we ſhew, how the 
Pagans diſtinguiſh'd between the one ſupreme unmade 
Deity, and all their other inferior generated Gods. 
Which we are the rather concern'd to do, becauſe it is 
notorious that they did many times alſo confound 'em 
together, attributing the Government of the whole 
World to the Gods promiſcuouſly, and without putting 
any due diſerimination between the ſupreme and the infe- 
rior; the true reaſon of which ſeems to have been this, 
becauſe they ſuppos'd the ſupreme God not to do all 
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immediately in the Government of the World, but to 
permit a great deal to bis inferior Miniſters : one In- 
{tance of which we had before in Ovid, and innumera- 
ble ſuch others might be cited out of their moſt ſober 
Writers. Upon which account it will be now eXPe- 
dient for us to ſhew how the Pagans, who ſometimes 
jumble and confound the ſupreme and the inferior Gods 
all together, do notwithſtanding at other times, many 
ways diſtinguiſh between the one ſupreme God and their 
other many inferior Gods. Firſt therefore as the Pagans 
had many proper Names for one and the ſame ſupreme 
God, according to ſeveral particular Conſiderations of 
him, in reſpect of his different Manifeſtations and Rf. 
ſets in the World; which are often miſtaken for ſo 
many diſtinct Deirys, ſome ſuppoſing em independent, 
others ſubordinate : So had they alſo beſides theſe, other 
proper-Names of God, according to that more full and 
comprehenſive Notion of him, as he is the Maker of 
the whole World, and the ſupreme Governor of it. For 
thus the Greeks call him 74; and zu, &c. the Latin, 
Jupiter and Jovis, the Babylonians Belus and Bel, the 
Perfians Mithr as and Oromaſdes, the Egyptians and Sey- 
 thians Ammoun and Pappew, In the mean time we do 
not deny, but that both the Greeks us'd that word zev;, 
and the Latins Jupiter, ſometimes +yaugs or ina natural 
way, for the ther, Fire or Aer; ſome accordingly ety- 
mologizing zevs from & o, others ats from del: whence 
came thoſe Forms of Speech ſub Jove, ſub Dio, and the 
like, The reaſon of which Speeches ſeems to have 
been this, becauſe in antient times ſome had ſuppos'd 
the animated Heaven, ther and Air, to be the ſupreme 
Deity, Moreover, we grant that the ſame Words have 
been ſometimes us d in an Hiſtorical way, for an Huro or 
Deify'd Man, ſaid by to have been born in Crete, 
2 by 
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172 The Reafon and Philoſophy 

by others in Arcadia: Which is a plain Argument that the 
Pagan Theology wasall along confounded with a cer- 
tain Mixture of Phyſiology and Herology, or Hiſtory 
blended together. But nevertheleſs it is unqueſtionable, 
that the more Intelligent of the Greekiſh Pagans did fre- 
quently underſtand by zeis the higheſt Mind, or that ſa- 
preme unmadt Deity, which was the Maker of the 
World and of all rhe inferior Gods: as their general 


ſenſe is declai'd by Porphyry, Maximus Tyrins, Phor- 
nut us and other Heathens, and is own'd even by Euſe- 


| bias, who yet was not very for ward to grant any more, 


than needs he mult, to Pagan. ED 

And as for the Vulgar of the Greekiſh- Pagans, whe- 
ther they apprehended God to be a Mind or Intellect, 
ſeparate from the World, or elſe to be a Soul of the 
World only; however certain it is, that by the word 2065 
they commonly underſtood the ſupreme Deity as the 


Father and King of Gods; he being frequently thus 
ſtilꝰd in their ſolemn Nuncupat ions of Vows, zi Tre, 


243 Av, O Jupiter Father, and O Jupiter King : as allo 
he was invok 


d Zed pxoimed in that excellent Prayer of an 
antient Poet, deſervedly commended in Plato's Alci- 
biades : SRI 


* O Jupiter, beſtow on us good. things, 

Whether we do or do not pray for them. 

But with. hold from as all miſchievous things, 
Tho we ſhould ue er ſo earneſtly beg them. 


But Inſtances of this kind being innumerable, we ſhall 
forbear to mention any more of 'em. Only we ſhall 
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Chap. 4. of Atheiſm con ſuted. 173 
obſerve that eus Sabaxius was a Name for the ſupreme 
God, ſometimes introduc'd amongſt the Greeks, and de- 
riv'd in all probability from the Hebrew Sabavth or 
Adonai Tſebaoth, the Lord of Hoſts, that is, of the hea- 
venly Hoſts, or the ſupreme Governor of the World. 
Which therefore Ariſtophanes took notice of, as a ſtrange 
and foreign God, lately crept in among them, and whicti 
ought to be baniſh'd out of Greece; theſe ſeveral 
Names of Gods being then vulgarly ſpoken of, as ſo 
many di{tinet Deitys, as (hall be more fully declard 
hereafter; likewiſe we ſhall ſhew elſewhere that beſides 
Zebs, Ny alſo was us'd by the Greeks, as a Name for that 
God, who is the ſupreme Moderator and Governour of 
the whole World. 3 | 5 

That the Latins did in like manner, by Jupiter and 
Jovis, frequently denote the ſupreme Deity and Mo- 
narch of the Univerſe, is a thing unqueſtionable: this 
ſufficiently appears from thoſe Epithets, which were 
commonly given to him, of Optimus and Maximus, the 
Beſt and the Greateſt, as allo of Omnipotens, frequently 
beltow'd on him by Virgil and others. Which word: 
Jupiter or Jovis, tho Cicero ety mologize it 4 juvendo or 
trom javans Pater, as not knowing how to do it other- 
wiſe, yet may we rather conclude it to have an He- 
braical Extraction, and to be deriv'd from that Terra: 
erammaton or Name of God, conſiſting of four Con- 
tonants; whoſe Vowels which it was to be pronounc d 
with, tho they be not now certainly known, yet muſt 
it needs have ſome ſuch Sound as this, either 7ovab or 
Jah voh or lebo or Id, or the like: and the Abbrevi- 
ation of this Name was Jah. For as the Pagan: 
Nations, beſides their Appellatives; had their re- 
ſpective proper Names for God, ſo alſo had the Hebrews. 
theirs, and that ſuch a one as being given by God _ 
e | ; elt, 


174 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
ſelf, was moſt expreſſive of his Nature, it (ſignifying 
eternal and necefſary Exiſtence. * 
But in the next place we think fit to ſuggeſt, that 
the Pagans did not only ſignify the ſupreme God by theſe 
proper Names, but allo frequently even by the Appella- 
tives, When us'd not for a God in general, but for the 
God, or God by way of eminency : Thus as © 30i among 
them denoted the inferior Gods, by way of diſtinction 
14 from the Supreme ; ſo ò 94% and 9:95 were often taken b 
7 the Greeks, not for e Tis, a God or one of the Gods, 
but for God or the Supreme Deity. Thus likewiſe was 
the word Saipoy often us'd ſignanter for the ſupreme God; 
as might be made appear together With the former, by 
numerous Inſtances out of the antient Writers x. 
Notwithſtanding which, I own that aiuay and 
Faiuos are alſo often diſtinguiſh'd from og and Gcol, 
they being put for an inferior Rank of Beiags below the 
Gods, vulgarly call'd Damons, which word in a large 
ſenſe comprehends allo under it Heroes. For tho theſe 
Demons be ſometimes call'd Gods too, yet were they 
rather accounted Demi-gods than Gods, And thus Gods 
and Dzmons are frequently join'd together, as things 
diſtinct from one another; which Notion of the word, 
Plato refers to, when he concludes Love not to be a 
Goa, but a Damon only. But of theſe Demons we ſhall 
ſpeak more hercafter. 55 1 
Furthermore, the Pagan Writers frequently under- 
ſtand the ſupreme God by 7) 94v when us d ſubſtantively, 
and alſo by 79 H õ˖e.. The former appears from Epi- 
charmus, Plato, Plotinus and other antient Authors,; 
and to this purpoſe that diligent and impartial Searcher 
of the Force of Words, Henricus Stephanus, writes in 
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general, 
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general, That the T0 Jr i often render d God, yet not 
o 4 to be underſtood of any God indifferently, even among 
profane Authors, but of him, whom they termd God by 
way of Eminency, to diſtinguiſh him from thoſe which being 
many, are call'd Goas; namely, *as he is the chief and 
ſupreme Deity, the God of Gods, the Higheſt and the 
Beſt, as Homer ſpeaks of him: The latter is no leſs plain 
from Herodotus, Ariſtotle, Iſocrates, Epictetus, De- 
moſthenes, & e. However I own that the word H, 
as well as Saiuor from which it is deriv'd, is often us'd 
in Pagan Writings for an inferior Rank of Beings below 
the Gods, tho ſometimes call'd Gods too, and ſuch was the 
Demon of Socrates; and indeed in the New Teſtament, 
according to the Judgment of Origen, Euſebias, and 
other antient Fathers, both thoſe words Ae, and 
Gal are alike taken always in a worſe fenſe, for 
evil and nnpure Ipiries only, 2H HEE Totem: 
But beyond this, the Pagans do often characterize 
the ſupreme God by iuct Titles, Epithets, and Deſerip- 
tions, as are incommunicably proper to him, and by 
which conſequently they diſtinguiſh him from all other 
inferior Gods, Thus is he call'd by themF the Architect 
or Maker of the World; || che Prince and chief Ruler of the 
Univerſe; ** the firſt God; TT the firſt Mind ; |||| the 
greateſt, the ag and the ſupreme God; [] the moſt. 
tranſcendent, the chief or principal God, the God of Gods; 
(a) the Principle. of Principles, the firſt Cauſe, he that 
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176 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
generated or created this whole Univerſe ; * he that vulcth 
over the whole World, the ſupreme Lord and Governor of 
all; + the ingenerated, unmade or ſelf-ſubſiſting Deity ; 
|| Unity and Goodneſs it ſelf, one God and all Gods, one and 
all things, the Beginning and End and Middle of all things. 
Laſtly, to name no more, he is call'd Providence, to 
diſtinguiſh him from Nature (4), which becaule it is of 
the feminine Gender, the impious and Atheiſtical Epi- 
cureans took occaſion from it to call God ridiculouſly and 
jeeringly a (b) Fortune-telling old Woman. Now theſe 
and other ſych like Expreſſioas being found in the 
Writings of profeſsd Pagans, as we are able to ſhew, 
and ſome af 'em very frequently, it cannot be deny'd, 
but that they ꝓut a manifeſt difference betwixt the ſa- 
preme God and all their other inferior Gods, Lee 
But to confirm this yet further, I add, that after the 
publication of Chriſtianity, and all along during that 
Tuggiag and Conteſt which was between it and Pa- 
ęganiſm, none of the protel>s'd Champions for Paganiſm, 
and Oppoſers of Chriſtianity, when occaſion was now of- 
fer*d 'em, did ever aſſert any ſuch thing as a multiplicity 
of underſtanding Deitys unmade, or Creators ; but oa the 
contrary they all generally diſclaim'd it, profeſſing 
themſelves to acknowledg one ſupreme ſelfeexiſtent De- 
ity, the Maker of the whole Univerſe. 
I make no queſtion, that Apollonius Tyanzus, ſhortly 
after the Goſpel was publiſh'd to the World, was a 
Perſon made choice of by the Policy, and aſſiſted by the 
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Powers of the Ningdom of Darkneſs, for the doing of 
ſome things extraordinary, merely out of deſign to 
derogate from the Miracles of our Saviour Chriſt, and 
to enable Paganiſm the better to bear up againſt the 
Aſſaults of Chriſtianity ; accordingly has he been ſet 
off for this purpole by many of the Heathens, parti- 
cularly by Philoſtratus and Hierocles; and by a late 
Atheiſtick Tranflator of the former. He was a 
zealous Upholder of the Pagan Polytheiſm, profeſſing 
himſelf to have been taught how to worſhip the Gods, 
inviſible as well as viſible, and to have Converſe with 
em by the Ghoſt of Pythagoras the Samian ; whence he 
is ſtyl'd by Vopiſcus, Þ a true Friend of the Gods, that is, 
a hearty and ſincere Lover of that old Pagan Religion, 
now aſſaulted by Chriſtianity; in which, ſaid he, not oze 
ouly true God, but a multiplicity of Gods were worſhip'd. 
But notwithſtanding all this, Apollonius himſelf was a 
clear and undoubted Aſſertor of one ſupreme Detty as is e- 
vident from his Apologet ick Orat ion in Philoſtratus, pre- 
par'd for Domitian, in which he calls him Tat God who 
the Maker of the whole Univerſe, and of all things. And 
as he elſewhere in Philoſtratus declares, ſaying that both 
che Indians and Egyptians agreed 1n this Theology, tho 
they differ'd in many other points, * That God was the 
Maker both of the Generation and Eſſence of all things, and 
that the reaſon of his making them was his eſſential Goodneſs. 
Thus does he alſo very much commend this Phil: - 
ſophy of Jarchas the Indian Brachman, namely that the 
whole World was but one great Animal, and might be 
reſembl'd-to a vaſt Ship, in which there are many in- 
ferior ſubordinate Governors under one Supreme, the 
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oldeſt and wiſeſt ; under that God who is the Generator 
or Creator of this great Animal, and to whom the firſt and 
higheſt Seat is duc. 3 

Next to Apolionins comes Celſus, the firſt Pagan Wri-. 
ter againſt Chriſtianity; wholiv'd in thetime of Adrian, 
and was ſo profcls'd a Polytheiſt, that he taxes the Jews 
for having been ſ:ducd by the Frauds of Moſes into the 
Opinion of one Go. Nevertheleſs this Cei/us himſelf 
plainly own*damong his many Gods, one Supreme, whom 
he ſometimes calls the firſ# God, ſometimes the greateſ? 
God, and ſometimes the ſuper-celeſtzal God Þ, and the 
like. And he does ſo zealouſly aſſert the Divine Oms:- 
polence, that he caſts an Imputation upon the Chriſtians, 
as if they derogated from it, in ſuppoſing an adverſe 
Power of Satan, which continually reſiſts the good 
deſigns of God, Laſtly, where he pleads moſt of all 
for the Worſhip of Demons, he thus concludes touching 
the ſupreme God: God, ſays he, i by no means to be laid 
aſide or left out, either by day or by night, either in publick 
or in private, either in our Words or Actions; but in every 
thing our Mind ought conſtantly to be directed towards 
God. A Saying that might very well become a Chriſ- 
tian. ARE 

The next and greateſt Champion for the Pagan Caulc, 

in Books and Writings, was that famous Tyrian Philo- 
ſopher, Malchus, call'd by the Greeks Porphyrius ; who 
publiſh'd a voluminous and elaborate Freatiſe, con- 
taining fifteen Books, againſt rhe Chriſtians : and yet 
notwithſtanding was as zealous an Aſſertor of one 
ſapreme Deity, and one only unmade ſelf-exiſtent Principle 
of all things, as any of the Chrifians themſelves could 
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2 ; he ſtrenuouſly oppoſing the afore-mention'd Docs» 
trine of Plutarch and Atticus, concerning three unmade 


Principles, a good God, an evil Soul or Demon, and 


Matter ; and endeavouring todemonſtrate that, all things 
whatioever, even Matter it ſelf was deriv'd from one 
perfect underſtanding Being, or ſelfroriginated Deity. 
The Sum of whole Argumentation to this purpole 
we find repreſeated by Proclus upon the Timers, 
pag. 119. Ws | 

After Porphyrius, the next eminent Antagoniſt of 
Chriſtianity, and Champion for Paganiſm, was Hiero- 
cles, the Writer of that Book entitl'd in Exſebins, 
&; or, as the Learned Biſhop Pearſon in his Pre- 
face to the late Edit ion of Hierocles on the Golden Verſes, 
Cc. probably concludes, the whole Title at firſt was, 
Ayer ÞNoakngFes Te xe in which his main buſineſs 
i510 compare Apollanius with Jeſus Chriſt, Now if this 
Hierocles, who, as Lactantius and Epiphanius tell us, 
was allo a Prefect or Governor of Alexandria, and a 
Juog or chief Actor in the perſecuting times of Dio. 
cleſian, and, as Euſebius adds, withal a very learned 
Man; if he, Ifay, were the ſame with that Hierocles, 
who wrote upon the Golden Verſes, and the Books de 
Fato & Providentia; it is plaia from theſe Writings, 
that tho he was a very ſtiff Polytheiſt in the Pagan way, 


yet was he notwithſtanding a zealous Aſſertor of one ſu. 


preme Deity, But whether he were the ſame with that 
Hierocles or not, it is clearly manifeſt ſrom the Confeſſion 
ol Lactantius, that this Hierocles, tho a Champion for 
he Gods, yet aſſerted one God above them all, faying 
that in the Cloſe of the Book before-mention®d, * he pro- 
 feeuted the Praiſes of the ſupreme God, and own'd him to 


— 


* Proſe-utus enim ſummi Dei laudes, quem Regem, quem blaximum, 
quem Opi:.cem rerum, quem Fontem Bonorum, quem Parentem zommuum, 
quem Faftorem Alcoruncue viventium conteſſus es, ademiſti, Ge. 
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be the King, the Greateſt, and the Opificer of the Worli, 


the Fountain of Good, the Parent of all things, and the 
Conſerver of all living Beings. 

But the greateſt Oppoſer of Chriſtianity every way 
was Julian the Emperor, who cannot reaſonably be 
ſuſpected to have dilguis'd or blanch'd Paganiſm ; be. 
cauſe he was an Emperor, and had ſo great an Animoſity 
againſt Chriſtianity, and was ſo ſuperſtitiouſly or bi- 
gottically zealous for the Worſhip of the Gods ; and yet 
this very Falian notwithſtanding wasan unqueſtionable 
Aﬀerter of one ſupreme Deity, In his Book written 


againſt the Chriſtians, he thus dcelares the general ſenſe 


of the Pagans : Our Theologers, ſays he, afferm the Maker 
of all to be a common Father and King; but that the Na- 
tions, as to particular things, are diſtributed by him to 
other inferior Gods, which are appointed to be Governours 


over Countrys and Citys, every one of which adminiſters 


in his own Provinte, agrecably to himſelf. For whereas in 
the common Father all things are perfect, and one is all; in 
the particular or partial Deitys, one excels in one Power, 
«nd another in another. The ſame thing might be further 
manifeſted from Julian's Oration in praiſe of the Sun, as a 
great God in this viſible World; he therein acknowledg - 
ing another far more glorious Deity, Again in the ſame 
Oration he declares. that the antient Poets, making the 
Sun to be the Offspring of Hyperion, did by this Hy- 
perion underſtand nothing elſe but the ſupreme Deity, 
* even him, who is above all things, and about whom and 
for whoſe ſake are all things. Which ſupreme Deity is 
thus more largely deſcrib'd by him in the ſame Oration, 
where he alſo calls him the King of all things: This God, 
ſays he, whether he ought to be call'd that, which is above 
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Mind and Underſtanding, or the Idea of all things, or the. 


One (ſince Unity ſeems to be the oldeſt of all things) or 
elſe, as Plato was wont to call him, the Good ; thu uniform 
Cauſe of all things, which is the Original of all Beauty and 
Perfection, Unity and Power, produc'd from himſelf a 
certain intelligible Sun, every way like himſelf, of which 
the fenſible Sun is but an Image. Where we may take 
notice how near this Pagan Philoſopher and Emperor 
approach'd to Chriſtianity, tho ſo much oppos'd by him; 


in that he alſo ſuppos'd an eternal Mind or Intellect, as 


the immediate Offspring of the firſt Fountain of all 
things; which ſeems to differ but little from the Chriſti- 
an Ad. However it is plain that this devout Reſtorer 
of Paganifm and zealous Contender for the Worſhip of 
the Gods, aſſerted no multiplicity of independent, ſelf 
exiſtent Deitys, butderiv'd all his Gods from One. 

As for thoſe other Philoſophers and Learned Men, 


who in thoſe latter times of the declining of Paganiſm, 


after Conſtantine, ſtill ſtood out in oppoſition to Chriſte 


anity, ſuch as Jamblichus, Syrianus, Proclus, Simplicius, 


and many others, it is unqueſt ionably evident con— 
cerning 'em all, that they clearly acknowledg'd one ſu- 
preme Deity, as the Original of all things. Maximns 


Madaurenſis, a conhdent and reſolv'd Pagan in St. 


Auſtin's time, exprets'd both his own and the general 
ſenſe of Pagans after this manner: * Traly that there: 
u one ſupreme God. without beginning, as the great and. 
magnificent Father of Nature, who is ſo mad or devoid of 
Senſe as not to act nomledg it to be moſt certain? Hu Ver- 


tues diffus'd throng hout the whole World, becauſe we know: 
not what his proper Name is, we invoke under many aiffe- : 
rent Names ; whence it comes to paſs, that while we pra- 


L Equidemunum eſſe Deum ſummam ine Initio, &c. Ws tam demens, 
tam mente captus negat eſſe certiſſimum? &. 
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ſecute with our & upplication his, as it were, divided Mem- 


bers ſeverally, we muſt necds ve judg d to worſhip the whole 
Deity. Allo Longimanus, another more modelt Pagan 
Philoſopher, upon the requeſt of the fame St. Auſtin, 
declares his lenle concerning the way of worſhipping 


God and arriving at Happinels, to this purpolc: We dg 


not come, ſays he, to the ſupreme God by the minor or 


inferior Goas, without purifying Rites and Expiations ; 


he ſuppoſing that beſides a vertuous and holy Life, cer- 
tain religious Rites and Purificat ions were needful to 
be oblerv'd in order to that end. Aſter this the ſupreme 
God is alſo ſtiPd by him, Unas, Univerſus, Incompre- 
henſibilis, Ineffabilis, & Infatigabilis Creator *. 
Moreover, that the Pagans generally diſclaim'd this 
Opinion of many unmade ſelf-exiſient Deitys, appears 
very plainly from Arnobius, where he brings em fin 
complaining that they were falſly and maliciouſly ac- 
cus'd by ſome Chriſtians, as guilty thereof, after this 


manner: Iz vain do you Chriſtians calumniate us Pagans, 
and accuſe us as if we deny d one ſupreme omnipotent God; 


tho we both call him Jupiter, and account him the beſt and 
the greateſt, having dedicated the moſt auguſt Seats to him, 
the vaſt Capitols, And to this purpoſe Arnobius himſelt, 
diſmiſſing the Advantage he might have taken of their 
Poet ick Fables of the Gods, and their confounding Herolo- 
gy with Theology, grants that Jupiter was held by the 
wiſer Pagans tobe the true omnipotent D:ity, and conſe- 
quently tat ſame God whom Chriſtians worſhipd T. 
As for the Judgment of the Fathers in this particular, 
|} Clemens Alexandrinus was not only of this Opinion, 
that the Pagans, ar leaſt the Greekiſh, did worſhip the 


* D. Auguſt, Ep. 43. & 21. + Araob. I. 1. 
Strom. 6. p. 639. 3 
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true God, and the ſame God- with the Chriſt! ans, tho 


not after a due manner; but alſo endeavours to rönttir 171 
it by the Authority of St. Peter. Alſo Lactantius Fir- 


mianus in many places affirms the Pagans to have ac- 


knowledg'd one ſupreme Deity : That there is, {ys he, 
one ſupreme Deity, both Philoſophers and Pocts, and even 
the wvilear N orfpippers of the Gods themſelves do fre- 
quently acknowledg x. Euſebius C eſarienſis like wiſe gives 
us this account of the Pagans Creed, or the Tenor of 
their Theology, as it was then held torth by them : 
The Pagans, lays he, declare themſelves in this manner, 
that there is one God, who with his various Powers 2 
all things, and paſſeth thro all things, and preſideth over 
ll things; but being incorporeally and inwviſibly preſeat in 
all things and pervading them, he is reaſonably worſhip'd by 
or in thoſe things, which are manifeſt and viſible. What 
St. Auſtin's ſenſe was concerning the Theology of the 
Pagans, has been already declar'd, namely, That they 


had not ſo far degenerated as to have loſt the Rnomledg of 


one ſupreme God, from whom is all Nature whatſocver ; : 
ana that they deriv'd all their Gods from one. We ſhall 
now in the laſt place conclude with the Judgment ot 
Paulus Oroſius, who was his Contemporary: + The Philo. 
ſophers of the G ſays he, while 220 intent ſtudy 


of Mind they inquir'd and ſearct? d after things, found 


that there was one God, the Author of all things, and to 
which One all things Bold be refer d. Whence alſo the 
Pagans at this very day, whom the declar'd Truth rather 
convinceth of Contumacy than Ignorance, when they are 
to d by us, confeſs themſelt es not to follow many Gods, 
but only under one God, to worſhip many Miniſters. $0 
hat there remains only a confus'd Diſſenſion concerning 
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the manner of underſtanding the true God; becanſe about 
one God, there is almoſt one and the ſame Opinion of all. 
And by this time we think it is ſufficiently evident, 
that the Pagans, at leaſt alter Chriſtianity, tho they 
aſſerted many Gods, they calling, as St. * Jerom tells us, 


all underſtanding Beings ſuperiot to Men by that Name; 


yet did they acknowledg one ſupreme Omnipotent and 
oaly unmaae Deity. 

Bur becauſe it's very poſſible that ſome may till 
ſuſpect all this to have beea nothing elſe, but a Refine- 
ment and Interpolation of Paganiſm, in order to 


render it more plauſible and better able to defend it 


felf againſt the Aſſaults of Chriſtianity, then newly 


appearing upon the ſtage ; while in the mean time the 
genuine Doctrine of the antient Pagans was far other- 


wile: tho the contrary to this might ſufficiently appear 


from what has been already declar'd, yet however for 


the fuller ſatisfaQion of the more ſtrongly prejudic'd, we 


ſhall yet further, by an hiſtorical Deduction made from 


the molt antient times all along downwards, demon- 


ſtrate that the Doctrine of the greateſt Pagan Pohtheiſts, 
as well before Chriſtianity as after it, was always the 


ſame ; that beſides their any Gods, there was one ſ«- 


preme, omnipotent and only unmade Deity. 


Now not to mention many Paſſages to this purpoſe 
in the Sibylline Prophecys and ſome other Pagan Oracles, 


| becauſe their Authority is deſervedly ſuſpected, as being 


mingld with a great deal of ſuppoſititious and counter- 
feit ſtuff; 1 proceed to the moſt antient Theologers, 
and moſt eminent Aſſertors of Polytheiſm among the 
Pagans: ſuch were in the firſt place, Zoroaſter in the 
Eaſtern Parts, and Orphews among the Greeks. The 
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former of which, as ſome pretend, had the very Name 
Toroaſter given him after his Death, as having been a 
Morſbipper of the Stars, the Termination of it Ster in 
che Perſian Language undoubtedly ſignify ing Star: as to 
which however tho I rather ſuſpect the Termination to 
be Greek, the word being not only in the Oriental Lan- 
guages written Tertooſt and Zaradyſt, but alſo in Aga- 
thias, Tarades; yet do I find it beyond all doubt and 
acknowledg'd by all that Zoroafter was a Polytheiſt, a 
Worſhipper of many Gods, and among others, of the 
Stars, But notwithſtanding how many Gods ſoever he 
worſhip'd, that he own'd one ſupreme nnmade Deity, 
appears from the Teſtimony of Eubulus, cited by Por- 
9byrins: Zoroaſter, ſays he, firſt of all, as Eubulus teſ- 
tilys, in the Mountains adjoining to Perſis, conſecrated 4 
native Orbicular Cave, adorn'd with Flowers and water'd 
with Fountains, to the Honour of Mithras, the Maker and 
Father of all things; this Cave being an Image or Symbol 
to him of the whole World, which was made by Mithras. 
From which Authority we may alſo conclude, that 
not withſtanding the San was generally worſhip'd by 
the Perſians as a God, and as being the moſt lively 
Image of one ſupreme God, yet Zproaſfter and the an- 
ticat Magi, who were beſt initiated in the Mzthraick 
Mſterys, aſſerted another Deity ſuperior to the Sun for 
the true Mithras or Oromaſaes ; ſuch as was the Maker 
and Father of all things or of the whole World, and, as 
we have it in the Zoroaſtrian Tradition recorded by 
Plutarch, & 4 far removd from the Sun, as the Sun 
was from the Earth. Nor again do I think that Zoro- 
ater or the Magi were guilty of Tritheiſm, becauſe 


* 
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they term'd even this Mithras or Oromaſaes, * Threefold 
Or triplicare : bur that this ſhew?d 'em either to have 
a Gark Conception of the Myſtery of the Trinity, 
jutable tothe Hpo:neſes of Chriſtians, which was the 
Opinion of Gerard J. Vaſſius; or rather to that of the 
Pythagoreans and Platomijts, they ſceming to aſſert three 
diſtinct Perſons in the ſame Divine Eſſence, crderly 
diltinguiſh'd, as Pletho has obſerv'd partly out of PHH. 
tarch, by the Names of Oromaſdes, Mithras, and Ari- 
manius, and chiracteriz?d by the ſeveral Attributes of 
Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and Power ; and withal in this 
 Bagich or Perſian Trinity the ſecond Perſon Mithras, the 
Mind or Son of the Great Father, was, as we have 
before obſerv'd, agreeably to the Platonick and Chriſtian 

Doctrine, made the immediate Architect and Framer of 
the World }. 

But again notwithſtanding this T riplicity in the one 
ſupreme God, and alſo the real Multiplicity of Gods 
worſhip'd by Zoroaſter, it is yet further evident from 
his own Deſcription of God, extant in Eyſebius, that 
he was an Aſſertor of one Supreme : God, ſays he, 7s the 
firſt Incorruptible, Eternal, Unmade, Indiviſible, moſs 
unlike to every thing, the Head or Leader of all Good, not 
to be brib'd, the Beſt of the Good, and Wiſeſt of the Wiſe ; 
he i alſo the Father of Law and Juſtice, ſelf-taught, perfect, 
and the only Inventor of, the natural Holy, Which Eu- 
[ebits tells us, that this Zyroaſtrian Deſcription of God 
was contain d verbatim in a Book entitl'd, 4 holy Col. 
/ection of the Perſian Monuments; as allo that Oftanes, 
a anus Magician and Admirer of Zyroafler,: had re- 
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corded the very ſame of him in his OZatenchon, The ſame 


might be alſo abundantly prov'd not only concerning 


Toroaſler and the Magi, but alſo the Chaldæans, from 
the reputed Chaldaict Oracies; had we full Aſſurance 
of the Antiquity and Sincerity of them, and that they 
were not forg'd by Chriſtians, as the Learned * Dr. 
Cuiworth, for ſeveral reaſons, thinks they were not. 
But now we paſs out of Aſia into Europe, from Zorce 
er to Orpheus, who according to the univerſal Conſent 
of Antiquity (tho ſome of late have controverted the 
Point, as if there never had been any ſuch Perſon at all) 
was the Son of Oeager, by Birth a Thracian, the Father 
or chief Founder of the Myſtical and Allegorical Theology 
amongſtthe Greeks, and of all their moſt arcane Reli- 
-10u5 Rites and Ceremonys; accordingly Suidas tells us, 
That their Religion was therefore call d + Threſcheia, be- 
cauſe it was 4 Thracian Invention. He is commonly 
ſuppos'd to have liv'd before the Trojan War, that is, 
in the time of the Iſraelitiſß Judges, or at leaſt to have 
been ſenior to Heſiod and Homer, and himſelf an excel- 


lent Poet, as ſome conclude from thoſe Verſes, which 


becauſe they ſuted with his Doctrine and Spirit, are 
terin'd Orphical; tho perhaps it is more probable that 
he having convey'd down his Thoughts by Oral Cabale 
or Tradition, they were for their better Preſervation 
expreſs'd in Metre by ſome other hands, but imputed 
to Orphes, juſt as the Golden Verſes written by Lyſis 
were to Pythagoras. However it is unqueſtionable that 
ole Poeins, by whomſoever written, were of great 
Antiquity, much older than Herodotus, Plato, and Ari. 


. 


o/c, as alſo that they were had in very great eſteem 
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among the Pagans; and therefore may we very well 
make a Judgment of the Theology of the antient Pagans 
from what they contain. Now that the Orphick Doc- 
trine and Poems were Polytheiſtical, is acknowledg'd by 
all: inſomuch that Juſtin Martyr affirms that Orpheus 
aſſerted three hundred and ſixty Gods; and to him agrees 
Athezagoras allo, in ſaying that Orpheus was the Father 
and firſt Teacher of Polytheiſm among it the Greeks, and 
that Homer deriv'd his Polytheiſm from him. To him 
are owing thole Fables, in which not only the things of 
Nature and Parts of the World were all Theologiz'd, 
but alſo all manner of human Paſſions, ImperfeQions, 
and Vices were, in a literal ſenſe, attributed to the Gods ; 
I ſay, in a literal ſenſe, becauſe moſt of the Pagans 
were of optaion, that his Fables of the Gods were ſuch 
Myſterys and Alegorys, as had ſome arcane and more 
recondite ſenſe under em, than what was verbally ex- 
preſs'd, and were therefore had in mighty Veneration, 
as coming from a Perſon divinely inſpir'd. But till 
that Orpheus, notwithſtanding all his Polytheiſm and 
multiplicity of Gods, acknowledg'd one ſupreme unmade 
God, as the Original of all things, may be preſum'd from 
the following Obſervations. Firſt, becauſe thoſe two 
moſt religious Philoſophick Sects, the Pythagoreans and 
Platoniſts,not only had Orpheus in great eſteem, he being 
commonly call'd by 'em by way of eminency the Theo- 
lager; but were alſo thought in great meaſure to have 
ow'd their Theology and Philofophy to him, as deriving 
the ſame from his Principles and Traditions. And it 15 
moſt certain that both thoſe deriv*d all the Gods from 
one ſelf- exiſtent Deity, | 

Again, this may be yet further evidenc'd from that 
Epitome of the Orphick Doctrine, made long fince by 
Timotheus the Chronographer in his Ceſmopæia, ſtill 

extant 
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extant in Cedrenus and Euſebii Chronica, and imperſe iy 
ſet down by * Suidas, upon the word Orpheus, as his 
own, or at leaſt without mentioning the Autlio:'s 
Name: that firſt of all the Ather was made by God, and 
after the Mther a Chaos, a dark and areadful Night, then 
covering all under the whole Ather. Orpheus hereby ſtem:- 
Hing, lays Timotheus, that Night was ſenior to Day, or that 


he World had a Beginning; he alſo having aeclar'd in his 


Explication, that there was à certain incomprehenſible Be- 
ins, which was the higheſt and oldeſt of all things, and the 
Maker of every thing, even of the Ather it felf and all 
things under the Ather. But the Earth being then in 
viſible by reaſon of the Darkneſs, a Light breaking out thro 
the Ather illuminated the whole Creation; this Light 
being [aid by him tobe that Higheſt of all Beings before- 
mentiond, which is calPd alſo Counſel and Lite; theſe 


three Names implying a kind of Triplicity or Trinity 


according to Orpheus, but ſtill declaring one and the ſame 


A 


Force and Power of that God, who is the Maker of all, and 


who produces all out of nothing into Being, whether viſible or 


inviſible. To which purpoſe Timotheus tells us that the 
ame Orpheus again aſſerted, That all things were made 
by one Godhead in three Names, and that thu God is all 
things: ET „ 

But thirdly, this matter might be yet made more evident 
from the Orphical Verſes themſelves, did we not ſuſpect 
the Credit of 'em, as we did of the Sibylline, as being 
partly counterfeited by Chriſtians or Jews, and not writ— 
ten by Orpheus himſelf, nor by Onomacritzs, nor any 
other Pagan of that Antiquity, according to the Orphic/ 


Cabala or Tradition, However, tho we do not credit 


theſe Poems in groſs, yet I think we may rely as to the 
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point in hand on the Authority of ſuch of 'em as we 
find atteſted in Pagan Writings; one or two of which 
I ſhall venture to produce, and firſt that Copy produc'd 
by Preclus upon the Timers : 


* Wherefore together with the Univerſe 
Mere made within great Jupiter, the Height, 
N he Breadth of th "Earth and Seas, and the 

Vaſt Ocean, deep Tartara, the Streams, 
4d the Fountains, and all the other things, 
All the immortal Gods and Goddeſſes. 
Mhatever has been or ſpall be, at once 
Was all contain 'd in Jove's extenſive N. omb. 


Another Pluin Copy to this purpoſe is cited by Proclus, 
and extant alſo in the Writer de Mundo, which is this: 


+ High thamnlrino  Tove i5 both the firſt and laſt; 
Jove & the Head and Middle of all things; 


All thizgs were made out of great Ju piter. 
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+ Tove 204 Man and an immortal Maid; 
Jove z the Depth ana Height of Earth and Head n; 
ſove is the Breaath of all the things which live 
ſove is the Force of Fire, which can't be tam d; 
Jove is the bottom of the deepeſt Sea ; 
Jove is at once the Sun, the Moon, and Stars; 
Jove 7s the Source and Ruler of all things; 
One Pow, one God, one Ming is over all. 


From theſe and many other Orphick Fragments ſcatter'd 
up and down in Proclus, and collected by Euſebius but 
of Porphyrins, it is plain that the Opinion of Monarchy 
or one ſelf-exitent Deity, the Original of all things, 
was an eſſential Part of the Orphic Theology or Þ Ca- 
ahl... 5 oa 
From Orpheus I proceed to the Egyptians, who not- 
withſtanding therr multifarious Polytheiſm and Idolatry, 
yer acknowledg'd one ſapreme and univerſal Deity; as 
may in the firſt pizce be probably collected from that 
great Fame, which they antiently had over all the. 
World for their Wiidom and Learning. This is no 
mall Argument that the Egyptian, could not be igno— 
rant of ove ſupreme Deity; and the lame is confirm'd 
by that eſteem, which thoſe Divine Philoſophers, Py. 
thagoras and Plato, had for them. TothisI add, that 
the Feyptians, however they attributed more Antiquity. 
to the World than they ought, yet ſeem to have had a 
conſtant Perſuaſion, and the firmeſt of all other Nations, 
touching the beginning of it: upon which account, as 
Archer tells us, they pictur'd Horus or the World, as 
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2 Toung Man beardleſs; not only to ſignify its conſtant 
uleſul and flouriſhing Vigor, but allo the Youngneſs 
and Newneſs of its Duration. Nor ought it to be ſuſ- 
pected that tho the F2yprians held the World to have had 
a beginning, yet conceiv'd it to be made by Chance, 
without a God, as Anaximander, Democritus, and Epi- 
curus afterwards did; the contrary thereunto being ſo 
confels'd a thing, that Simplicius, a zealous Contender 
tor the World's Eternity, affirms the Moſaick Hiſtory 
of its Creation by God to have been nothing elle, but 
Egyptian Fables. 8 3 
Moreover, the Egyptians are noted to have philo- 
ſophizd about Incorporeal Subſtance, in that they 
aſſerted the Immortality of Souls, their Præ- exiſtence and 
Tranſmigration, from whence their Incorporeity is ne- 
ceſſarily infer d. Now 1f they own'd that Souls are 
incorporeal, it is alſo very probable that beſides their 
many corporeal ones, they alſo own'd one incorporeal 
God. Again, as other Nations, beſides their vulgar 
Theology, had another Doctrine concerning the one 
ſupreme and univerſal Deity and Maker of the World; ſo 
is it very likely that the Arcane, Myſterious, and Ænig- 
matical Theology of the Egyptians, ſo much talk'd of, 
Was no other than a kind of Metaphyſicks concerning 
God, as one incorporeal Subſtance, the Original of all things. 
That this was an effential part of the arcane and true 
Theology of the Egyptians, A. Stenchus Eugubinus and 
many other learned Men have thought to be unqueſti- 
onably evident from the Hermetict or Triſmegiſtick 
Writings ; as Kircher and ſome others did, from that 
ſuppos'd Ariſtotelick Book, de ſecretiore parte Divine 
Sapientie ſecundum Agyptios ; they taking it for granted, 


—— 
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that theſe are genuine and ſincere: As to which I ſay, 
that the latter of theſe Writings is indeed moſt cer- 
tainly ſpurious and counterfeit ; and the former were 
thought to be entirely ſo by the Learned I/. Caſaubon 
et howeverl add, that were he in the right, that is, 

were all the Triſmegiſtick Books, that now are, or have 
been formerly exrant, forg'd by ſome pretended 
Chriſtians, as the Book before nam'd of the Arcane 
Egyptian Wiſdom, was by ſome Philoſopher, and im- 
puted to Ariſtotle; Kar would they for all that upon 
another account, afford no inconſiderable Argument, to 
prove that the Egyptian Pagans aſſerted one ſupreme 
Deity; namely, becauſe every Cheat or Impoſture 
muſt needs have ſome Baſis or Foundation of Truth to 
ſtand upon, there muſt have been ſomething truly 
Egyptian, even in ſuch counterfeit Egyptias Writings, 
and therefore this at leaſt of one ſupreme Deity; otherwiſe 
they could never have obtain'd credit at firſt, or after- 
wards bave maintain'd the ſame ; eſpecially again, be- 
cauſe thoſe Tri/megiſtick Books were diſpers'd in thoſe 
antient times, before the Egyptian Paganiſm and their 
ſucceſſion of Prieſts were yet extinft. And therefore 
had that, which is fo much inſiſted upon in them, 
been diſſonant from the Egyptian Theology, they muſt 
needs have been preſently exploded as mere Lies and 
Forgerys, 5 e e eee 
But withal I ſay again that Caſaubos ſeems not to have 
concluded well, when from the detection of Forgery in 
two or three Triſmegiſtict Books at molt, he pronounces 
of 'em all univerfally, that they were nothing elſe but 
Chriſtians Cheats and Impoſtures. And indeed I think, 
that the Judgment of Jemblichws ought in this caſe to 
be far prefer'd before Caſaubos s, both by reaſon of his 
great Antiquity, and his 1 much better skill'd oe 
e only 
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only in the Greek, but alſo the Egyptian Learning: That 
the Books imputed to Hermes Trilmepit * did really con- 
tain the Hermaick Opinions and Egyptian Doctrine, tho 
they (ſometimes ſpake the Language of the Greek Philo- 
ſophers. Wherefore I conceive it reaſonable to conclude, 
that tho there have indeed been ſome Hermaick Books 
counterfeited by Chriſtians, ſince Jamblichuss time, 
as namely the Pæmander, and the Sermon on the Mount 
concerning Regeneration, neither of which are found 
cited by any antient Father; yet there were other 
Hermaick Books, which tho not: written by Hermes 
Triſmegiſt himſelf, nor all of em in the Egyptian Lan- 
guage, but {ome of em in Greek, were notwithſtand- 
ing truly Egyptian, and did, for the Subſtance of 'em, 
contain the Hermaick Doctrine. Such very probably 
are thaſe mention'd by the antient Fathers, but ſince 
loſt, as the rx rem&, which ſeems to be a Diſcourſe 
concerning the Coſmogonia, and the Tx Aufodns, and 
the like. And ſuch alſo may ſome. of theſe Hermaict 
Books be, which are ſtill extant ; as for inſtance, the 
Aſclepian Dialogue, entitl'd in the Greek Ti\ac; Nos, 
the perfect Oration, the Doctrine whereof is rankly Pa- 
gan, and was vulgarly known before Jamblichuss time: 
And it cannot be imagin'd, that he who was ſo devout 
a Pagan, ſo learned a Philoſopher, and fo witty a Man 
{ſhould be ſo far impos'd upon, by a counterfeit Triſme- 
giſtick Book, and mere Chriſtian Cheat, as to beſtow 
tranſlating upon it, and recommend it to the World, as 
that which was genuinely Pagan. | 
The Reſult then of our preſent Diſcourſe is this, 
that tho ſome of the Triſmegiſtick Books were either 
wholly counterfeited, or elſe had certain ſuppoſitirious 
Paſſages inſerted in em by ſome Chriſtian Hand, yet 
there being others of them originally Egyptian, or 
ERH Hex fac. 


which, 
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which, as to the ſubſtance of em, do contain Hermaical 
or Egyptian Doctrines, in all which one ſupreme Deity 
is every Where aſſerted; we may well conclude from 
hence, that the Egyptians had an Acknowledgment a- 
mongſt em of one ſupreme Deity. And in this Opinion ſe- 
veral of the antient Fathers have gone before us,as firſt of 
all Juſtin Martyr : “ Ammon, ſays he, in his Books calls 
God moſt hidden; and Hermes plainly declares, that 
eit is hard to -conceive God, but impoſſible to expreſs 
„him. Thus again St. Cyprian: Hermes Triſme- 
© giſt, ſays he, alſo acknowledges one God, confeſſing 
him to be ineffable and ineſtimable. Which Paſſage 
is alſo cited by St. Auſtin : ©* Thoth, ſays he, that is 
% Hermes, the moſt antient and inſtructed in all kind 
* of Learning, for which he was call'd * Triſmegi/, 
« wrote many Books belonging to the knowledg of 
Divine things, in which he aſſerts the Majeſty of 
* one Supreme Deity, calling him by the ſame Names 
« that we do, God and Father; but leſt any one ſhould 
require a proper Name of him, he held him to be 
« Anonymous. Laſtly, St. Cyril has much more to the 
ſame purpoſe allo. . e 
But tho it could not be prov'd from the Triſmegiſticl 
Writings, concerning which we leave others to judg as 
they ſee cauſe, that the Egyptians, beſides their many Gods, 
acknow ledg'd one ſupreme all comprehending Deity; this 
would other wiſe very plainly appear, not only becauſe 
Orpheus, Who was an undoubted Aſſertor of Monarchy, or 
one firſt Principle of all things, is generally affirm'd to 
have deriv'd his Doctrine from the Egyptians, but alſo 
from plain and expreſs Teſtimonys. For beſides Apol- 
lonius Tyanzws affirmation concerning both Indians 
and Egyptians before cited, Plutarch throughout; his 
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whole Book de Iſide & Ofiride, ſuppoſes the Eg yptians to 
have thus aſſerted one ſapreme Deity: in the Beginning 
If it he tells us, that the end of all the Religious Rites 
and Myſterys of that Egyptian Goddeſs I/is, was * the 
Kyowleag of that firſt Goa, who is the Lord of all things, 
and only intelligible by the Mind, whom this Goddeſs ex- 
horteth Men to ſeck, in her Communion. After which he 
declares, that this fit God was accounted by them an 
obſcure and hidden Deity, and accordingly he gives the 
realon why they made the Crocodile a Symbol of him; 
namely, becauſe they ſay the Crocodile is the only Animal, 
which living in the Water, hath his Eyes cover'd by a thin 
tranſparent Membrane falling down over them, by reaſon 
whereof it ſees and is not ſeen; which is a thing that be- 
longs to the firſt God, to ſee all things, himſelf being not 
ſeen. Tho Plutarch in that place gives alſo another 
reaſon, why the Egyprians made the Crocodile a Symbol 
of the Deity, ſaying, That neither were the Egyptians 
without 4 plauſible reaſon for worſhipping God ſymbolically 
in the Crocodile, that being faid to be an Imitation of 
God, in that it is the only Animal without a Tongue, For 
the Divine Aiys, or Reaſon, ſtanding not in need of 
Speech, and going on throa ſilent Path of Juſtice in the 
World, does without noiſe righteouſly govern and diſpenſe 
all human Affairs. In like manner Horus Apollo in his 
Hierogly phicks tells us, that the Egyptians acknowledg- 
ing an omnipotent Being, that was the Governour of t he 
whole World, did ſymbolically repreſent him by a Serpent; 
they picturing alſo a great Houſe or Palace within its Cir- 
eumference, becauſe the World is the Royal Palace of the 
Deity. Which Writer alſo gives us another reaſon, 
why the Serpent was made to be the Hieroglyphick of 
the Deity ; becauſe the Serpent feeding as it were upon its 
own Body, doth aptly ſignify, that all things generated in 
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the World by divine Providence, are again reſolv'd into 
him. And Philo Byblius from Sanchuniathon gives the 
ſame reaſon, why the Serpent was deify'd by Taat or 
the Egyptian Hermes, namely, becauſe it is immortal and 
reſolv d into it ſelf. Tho ſometimes the Egyprians 
added to the Serpent alſo a Hawk, thus complicatin 

the Hieroglyphick of the Deity, according to that o 
a famous Egyptian Prieſt in Euſebius : That the fir# and 
divineſt Being of all is ſymbolically repreſented having 
the Head of a Hawk. And that a Hawk was alſo ſome- 
times us'd alone for a Hieroglyphick of the Deity, ap- 
pears from that of Plutarch, that in the Porch of an 
Egyptian Temple at Sais were cngraven theſe three 
Hieroglyphicks: a Joung Man, an old Man, and a 
Hawk ; to make up this Sentence, that both the Be- 
ginning and End of human Life depends upon God or 
Providence. But we have two more remarkable Paſ- 
ſages in the foremention'd Horus Apollo, concerning the 
Egyptian Theology, which we muſt not paſs by: the 
frlt is this, that“ according to them there is a Spirit paſſing 
thro the whole World, namely God; and again, Þ it ſcems 
to the Egyptians that nothing at all conſifts without God. 
In the next place Jamblichus was a Perſon, who had 
made it his buſineſs to inform himſelf throughly, con- 
cerning the Theology of the Egyprians, and who under- 
takes to give an account of it, in his Anſwer to Por- 
phyrias's Epiſtle to Auebo, an Egyptian Prieſt ; whoſe 
Teſtimony may therefore well ſeem ro deſerve Credit. 
Now he firſt gives us a ſummary Account of their Theo- 
logy after this manner: That God, who is the Cauſe 
« of Generation and the whole Nature, and of all the 
Powers ia the Elements themlelves, is feparate, ex- 
„ empr, elevated above, and expanded over all the 
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1 Powers and Elements in the World. For bein 


above the World and tranſcending the ſame, 3 


terial, incorporeal, ſupernatural, unmade, indiviſi- 
ble, manifeſted wholly from himſelf and in himſelf, 
he rulethover all things, and in himſelf containeth all 
things, And becauſe he virtually comprehends all 
things, therefore does he impart and diſplay the ſame 
from himſelf. According to which excellent De. 
{cription of the Deity, it is plain that the Fgyptians 
aſſerting one God, who comprehends all things, could 
not poſſibly ſuppoſe a multitude of ſelf-exiſtent Deitys. 
In which place alſo the ſame Jamblichus tells us, that as 
the Egyptian Hieroglyphick for material and corporeal 
things, was Mud or floating Water, ſo they pictur'd 
God, ſitting upon the Lote- tree above the watery Mud; 
which ſignifies the tranſcendent Eminency of the Deity 
above Matter, and its intellectual Empire over the World, 
becauſe both the Leaves and Fruit of that Tree are round, 
repreſenting the Motion of Intellect. Again he likewiſe 
there adds, that the Egyptians ſometimes pictur'd God, 
ſitting at the Helm of a Ship. But afterwards in the 
ſame Book, he ſums up the Querys, which. Porphyric 
had propounded to the Egyptian Prieſt, to be refolv'd 
concerning em in this manner: You deſire to be 
«* reſolv'd what the Egyptians think to be the firſt 
“ Cauſe of all, whether Intelle& or ſomething above 
« Intellect? And that whether alone or with {ome 
„other? Whether incorporeal or corporeal ? Whether 
the firſt Principle be the ſame with the Architect of 
„ the World, or before him? Whether all things pro- 
* ceed from one or many? Whether they ſuppole Mat- 
ter or 2 Bodys to be the firſt; and if they ad- 
* mit a firſt Matter, whether they aſſert it to be un- 
* made or made? In anſwer to which Porphyrian Que- 
rys, Jamblichus thus begins: I ſhall firſt reply to x hat 
| you 
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& you firſt demand, that, according to the Egyprians, 
* before all Entitys and Principles, there is one God, 
« who is in order of Nature before him that is com- 
„ monly call'd the firſt God and King, immoveable and 
« always remaining in the Solitarineſs of his own 
« Unity, there being nothing intelligible nor any thing 
&« elle complicated with him. In which Words of 
Jamblichus, and thoſe others which there follow after, 
tho there be ſome Obſcurity, yet he plainly declares, 
that according to the Egyptians, the firſt Original of 
all things was a perfect Unity above Intellef# ; but inti- 
mating withal, that. beſides this firſt Unity, they ad- 
mitted of certain other Divine Hypoſtaſes, as namely a 
perfect Intelle and mundane Soul ſubordinate thereunto 
and dependent on it. But that they did not acknow- 
ledg a plurality of co-ordinate and independent Prin- 
ciples, is further declar'd by him after this manner: 
And thus, ſays he, the Egyptian Philoſophy from 
firſt to laſt, begins with Unity, and thence deſcends 
* to Multitude; the Many being always govern'd by 
A the One; and the infinite or undeterminate Nature, 
every where maſter'd and conquer'd by ſome finite 
“ and determin'd Meaſure ; and all ultimately by that 
© higheſt Unity, i. e. the firſt Cauſe of all things. More- 
over in anſwer to the laſt Porphyrian Queſtion concern- 
ing Matter, whether the Egyptians thought it to be an- 
made and ſelf-exiſtent or made, Jamblicus thus replies: 
That according to Hermes and the Egyptians, Matter 
Was alſo made or produc'd by God. To him agrees Proclas, 
who in his Comment on the Timæus cites. this Paſſage, 
and adds that he thinks it probable that Plato was alſo of 
the ſame opinion concerning Matter, becauſe he is ſup- 
pos'd to have follow'd Hermes and the Egyptians. 
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Which indeed is the more likely, if that be true, which 
the fame Proclus affirms concerning Orpheus, That *he 
alſo did after the ſame manner derive Matter from the firſt 
FHhpoſtafis of Intelligibles, that is, from the ſupreme Deity. 
To this I add the Teſtimony of Damaſcius in his Book 
of Principles, writing after this manner concerning the 
Egyptians : © Endemus, ſays he, has given us no exact 
* account of the Egyptians; but the Egyptian Philo- 
„ fophers that have been in our times, have declar'd 
ee the hidden Truth of their Theology, having found 
« incertain Egyptian Writings, that there is, according 
* to them, one Principle of all things, prais'd under 
© the name of the antaomn Darkneſs, and that thrice 
« repeated. Which uzk»ows Darkneſs is a Deſcription 
of that fupreme Deity, which is incomprehenſible. 
But again, that the Egyprians, among their many Gods, 
did acknowledg one Supreme, may likewiſe ſufficiently 
appear, even from their vulgar Religion and Theology ; 
in which they had firſt a proper and peculiar Name for 
him as ſuch. For as the Greeks call'd the ſupreme God 
zes or na, in that he was all things, or virtually con- 
tain'd in himſelf all things; the Latins Jupiter or Jovis: 
ſo the Egyprians, according to Herodotus, Plutarch, and 
Heſychius out of Ariſtotle, call'd him Amous or Ammons, 
which the Greeks pronounc'd Hammos or Ammon; and 
accordingly the Latins term'd him Jupiter Hammon, 
and ſometimes the Lybian Jupiter, from the Temple ot 
Ammon in Marmarice a Part of Lybia or Africa, To 
which I add, that Hammon among the Egyptians, was 
not only the Name of the ſupreme Deity, but allo ot 
ſuch an one as was hidden, inviſible, and incorporeal; 
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for ſo they interpreted the Word, as is witneſs'd by 
Manetho Sebennites and Hecatæus in Plutarch, and alſo 
by Jamblichus. And this Name is ſo antient as to have 
been often taken notice of in the Old Teſtameat, tho 
vulgar Interpreters have not been aware of it *. 

Again, there is an excellent Monument of Egyptian 
Antiquity preſerv'd by Plutarch and others; from 
whence it may be made yet further evident, that the 
Egyptians did not ſuppoſe a multitude of anmade ſelf- 
exiſtent Deitys, but acknowledg'd one ſupreme, uni- 
verſal, and all- comprehending God; and this is an In- 
ſcription upon the Temple at Sai : I am all that hath 
been, is, and (ball be, and my Peplum or Veil no Mortal 
hath ever yet uncover d |: As if it had been ſaid, the 
whole World is nothing but my ſelf veil'd; but my 
naked and unveild Brightneſs, no Mortal could ever 
yet behold or comprehend; or as Philo gloſſes on the 
Words, It is ſufficient for « wiſe Man to know God from 
his Effects, but whoſoever will needs behold the naked E/- 
ſence of the Deity, will be blinded with the tranſcendent 
| Radiancy and Splendor of his Beams. To this agrees 
that Saying of God himſelf to Moſes : Thou ſhalt ſee my 
Back-parts, but my Face ſhall not be ſeen. And to this 
purpoſe Proclus upon the Timeus affirms that the Egyp- 
tian God was || at once inviſible and manifeſt ; agreeably 
to that of Plutarch, that the Egyptians firſt God or ſu- 
preme Deity did ſee all things, himſelf being not ſeen. 

We have now made it manifeſt, that according to the 
antient Egyptian Theology, from which the Greekiſh 
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and European were deriv'd, there was one intelleFu! 
Deity, one Mind or Wiſdom, which as it produc'd all 
things from it ſelf, ſo does it contain and comprehend 
the Whole, andis itſelf in a manner all things, And 


this might be yet further ſeen throughout the Triſme- 


giſtick Writings. Agreeably to which Acknowledg- 
ment I add, that a great part of the Egyptian Poly- 
theiſm was really nothing elſe, but the worſhipping 
of one and the ſame ſupreme God, under many dif- 


ferent Names and Notions, not only of Hammon, but 


allo of Neith, Iſs, Ofiris, Serapis, Eifton, Emeph or 
Cneph, and Phtha, Which different Names for one 
and the fame ſupreme God, might perhaps be miſtaken 
by ſome of the ſottiſh Vulgar for ſo many diſtinct u- 
made and ſelf-exiſtent Deitys ; and this might give oc- 
caſion to ſome of the Learned of theſe latter times to 
think that the generality of the Egyptians, not ex- 
cepting their Theologers and Prieſts, were of that 
opinion. | 3 


But here by the way it is obſervable, that tho the 


Eguyptians aſſerted but one ſupreme unmade Deity, yet 


agreeably to the Orphick, the Pythagorean, and Pla- 
tonict Triad, which, it is very probable, was deriv'd 
from them, they held a kind of Triplicity or Trinity in 
the ſame Divine Eſſence, whoſe ſeveral Hypoſtaſes or 
Perſons they diſtinguiſh'd by ſome or other of the 


Names before-mention'd. The firſt whereof was an 


indiviſible Unity, which they term'd Eicton; the ſecond 
2 perfect Mind converting its Intellections into it ſelf, 
which they term'd Emeph or Cneph; the third an im- 
mediate Principle of Generation, which they call'd by 
any of the other Names, according to its ſeveral 
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Powers, as Ammon, Oſiris, Phtha, and the like, Ac- 
cordingly Athanaſius Kzreher tells us, that in the Pam- 
phylian Obelisk, that firſt Hieroglyphick of a winged 
Globe with a Serpent coming out of it, was the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphick of a Triform Deity, or Trinity of Di- 
vine Hypoſtaſes ; which he confirms by the Teſtimony 
of Abenephius an Arabian Writer, and a Chaldaick Frag- 
ment imputed to Sanchuniathon ; the Globe being (aid to 
ſignify the firſt incomprehenſible Deity,ſelf-exiſtent and 
without beginning or end; the Serpent ſignifying the 
Divine Wiſdom and creative Virtue; and laſtly the 
Wings denoting that active Spirit, which cheriſherh, 
quickeneth, and enliveneth all things. To this ac- 
count have ſubſcrib'd St. Cyril, A. Stenchus Eugubinus, 
cc. the latter citing for this purpoſe this Paſſage out of 
Damaſcius: That, according to the Egyptians, * the 
firſt Principle of all was Darkneſs, above all Knowledg and 
 Vnderitanding, or unknown Darkneſs, they thrice repeat- 
ing the ſame. 5 „ 
Again, it is obſervable concerning the Egyptians, 
that tho their aſſerting of one incorporeal Deity to be 
all things, did indeed make it evident, that they could 
not really admit a multitude of ſelf. exiſtent independent 
Deitys, yet did this ſame Principle give occaſion in a 
great meaſure to their ſeeming Polytheiſm; they being 
thereby led ina certain ſenſe co perſonate and deify the 
ſeveral Parts of the World and things of Nature, be- 
ſtow ing the Names of Gods and Goddeſſes upon them. 
Not that they therefore worſhipd the inanimate Parts 
of the World as ſuch, much leſs things not ſubſt antial, 
but only mere Accidents, for ſo many real, diſtinct, and 
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perſonal Deitys: but becauſe conceiving that God, 
who was all things, ought to be worſhip'd in all things, 
ſuch eſpecially as were moſt beneficial to Mankind, 
they did, according to the Aſclepian and Triſmegiſtick 
Doctrine, call God by the name of every thing, or 
every thing by the name of God. However the wiſer 
of them very well underſtood that it was really one 
and the ſame ſimple Deity, which was thus worſhip'd 
amongſt them by piece-meal, in the ſeveral Parts of 
the World and things of Nature, and under different 
Names and Notions, with different Ceremonys : to 
this purpoſe Plutarch intimates, that the Egyptian Fable 
of Oſiris being mangl'd and cut in pieces by Tphon, 
did allegorically ſignify the Diſcerption and Diſtrattion 
of the ſimple Deity, by reaſon of the Weaknels and 
Ignorance of vulgar Minds not able to comprehend it 
all at once; and therefore dividing it by ſeveral Names 
and partial Notions, which yet true Xnomledg and 
Underſtanding, that is Iſis, makes up whole again and 
unites into One. jj 
But now from the Egyptians we pals to the Heathen 
Poets, who, notwithſtanding they were in many 
reſpects the grand Depravers and Adulterators of the 
Pagan Theology x, and ſeeming Sticklers for Polytheiſm, 
yet did not really and in earneſt aſſert a multitude of 
ſelf-exiſtent independent Deitys, but one only unmade 
Deity, and all the other to be generated or created Gods. 
This has been already prov'd concerning Orpheus, from 
{ſuch Fragments of the Orphick Poems, as have been 
own'd and atteſted by Pagan Writers: Wherefore ia 
this place we begin with Homer. Now it is certain 
that not all his Gods were eternal, unmade, and [elf- 
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exiſtent, he plainly declaring the contrary touching the 
Gods in general; that they together with the whole 
viſible World had a * Geneſis or temporary Production, 
out of the Ocean or Watery Chaos, 
Nevertheleſs tho the oi ge, or the Gods in general, be 
thus generated, yet 1s this to be underſtood of none 
other but the inferior Gods; and he is ſuppos'd to be 
diſtinguiſh*d from them, who in the ſame Poet is fre- 
quently calbd God by way of eminency, and zeus or 
Jupiter, to whom he plainly aſcribes Omnipotence, 
and ſtiles him the moſt powerful of all, the || firſ# and 
chiefeſt of the Gods, * the higheſt of Gods and Governors, 
and affirms him A i»finitely to tranſcend the Gods, and 
reign over Gods as well as Men; and laſtly, he 
makes him to be the [] Father of Gods as well 4 Men, 
that is, nothing leſs than the Creator of them and the 
| whole World. He therefore who thus produc'd the 
Gods and viſible World out of the Ocean or Waters 
Chaos, muſt needs be excluded out of that number of 
Gods, ſo as not to have been himſelf ade or generated 
out of it. Thus have we before obſerv'd that the 
(1 940}, or Gods in general, are frequently taken by Greek 
Writers, in way of diſtinction from 5 9:3 or Fapiter, 
that is, for the inferior Gods only. It is true indeed 
that others of the Pagan Gods, beſides Jupiter, were by 
the Latins in their ſolemn Rites and Prayers ſtyPd 
Patres, Fathers: but notwithſtanding, here is a great 
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difference to be obſerv'd, that tho thoſe other Gods were 
calPd Fathers, yet none of them was ever call'd either 
by the Greeks rorig Sed, or by the Latins, Pater opt imus 
Divsm, fave only ze; or Jupiter, the ſupreme Deity. 
The {ame is further witneſs'd concerning Homer, that 
is, hisafſerting of a Divine Monarchy by * Ariſtotle, 
Proclus, and Plutarch. | 

As for Heſiod, we have already prov'd from his Theo- 

gonia, that his Gods were generated and made, as well as 
Men : yet this Theogontia or Generation of Gods, is noet 
to be underſtood univerſally neither, but only of the 
inferior Gods; that zeus or Jupiter being to be excepted 
out of the Number of them, whom the ſame Heſiod as 
well as Homer makes to be the Father of the Gods f, as 
alſo the King of them; and attributes to him the Cre- 
ation of all things, ſaying, || by whom all mortal Men are, 
that is, ſays Proclus, by whom all things are, and not by 
chance; the Poet by a Synecdoche, here aſcribing the making 
of all to Jupiter. as „5 

In like manner, that Pindar's Gods were not eternal, 
but made or generated, is plainly declar'd by him to this 
purpoſe : ** There is one kind both of Gods and Men, and 
we both breath from the ſame Mother, or ſpring from the 
[ame Original. By the common Mother of Gods and 
Men, the Scholiaſt underſtands the Earth and Chaos, 
taking the Gods here for the inferior Deitys only, and 
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prion the Stars. Wherefore this of Pindar is to 
be underſtood of all the other Gods, that they were 
made as well as Men out of the Earth or Chaos, but not 
of that ſupreme Deity, whom the ſame Pinder elſe- 
where calls“ the moſt powerful of the Gods, and + the 
Lord of all things, and || the Cauſe of every thing, and 
e that God, who was the beſt Artificer. Which God 
alſo, according to Pindar, Cheiron inſtructed Achil- 
les to worſhip principally, and above all the other Gods; 
his ſenſe to this purpoſe being thus render'd by the 
Scholiaſt: That he ſhould honour and worſhip the loud- 
ſounding Jupiter, the Lord of Thunder and Lightning, 
tranſcendently above all the other Gods |, Which by the 
way confutes the Opinion of thoſe, who contend that 
the ſupreme God, as ſuch, was not at all worſhip'd by 
tue 88 JFF 

There might be ſeveral remarkable Paſſages to the 
ſame purpoſe produc'd out of thoſe two Tragick Poets, 
Aſchylus and Sophocles ; which yet, becauſe they have 
been already cited by Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and others, to avoid unneceſſary Tediouſneſs, 
we ſhall here paſs by: only I ſhall mention one famous 
Paſſage of Sophocles atteſted by that antient Pagan 
Hiſtorian Hecatews, and cited by Juſtin Martyr, Athe- 
nagoras, Clemens Alexanarinus, Euſebius, Cyril, and 
Theodoret; and which imports thus much: There # 
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in truth one only God, who made Heaven and Earth, the 
Sea, Air and Winds, &c. 

Very much to this purpoſe may be ſeen in Euripedes, 
of which I muſt give a Specimen or two. In his Sup- 
plices we find his acknowledgment of Mens abſolute 
Dependance upon Jupiter, or one ſupreme Deity : 


* O jupiter, why are poor wretched Men 
Reputed wiſe? all our Affairs depend 


On thy free Mill; ; and what ſeems £004 to thee, 
We do.— 


We have alſo an excellent Prayer to the ſupreme Go- 
vernour of Heaven and Earth cited out of the ſame Tra- 
gedian, which runs to this purpoſe : + That God would 
znfuſe Light into the Souls of Men, whereby they might be 
enabl'd to know what is the Root, from which all their Evils 
7 pring, and by what means they may avoid em. 

To this I ſhall add one Paſſage more, cited out of the 
ſame Author, which contains alſo a clear Acknowledg- 
ment of one /elf-exiſtent Being, that comprehends and 
governs the whole World, and which may be thus ren- 
der'd from the Original: 


Thou ſelf-ſprung Being, that doſt all enfold, 
And in thine Arms Heav'ns whirling F abrick hold; 
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ln art emcircl'd with reſplendent Light, 
Aud yet by ſti mantl d d'er in fbady Night ; 
About whom the exultant ſtarry Fires 
Dance nimbly round in everlaſting Gyres X. 


Again, Ariſftophanes in the beginning of his Plat «s 
diſtinguiſhes between f zeus and eco), Sf piter and the 
Gods. And we have this clear Teſtimony of Terpan- 
der, cited by Clemens Alexandrinus : Thou Jupiter, who 
art the Original of all thing: ; Thos Jupiter, who art the 
Governor of all |, And the following ſeaſe is aſcrib'd 
! EL ett 
*X Let God alone, the Ruler and Father 
Of all things, the Maker and Beftower 
Of good things; let him be always worſhip'd 
With ſtrict Devotion. 


But now from the Greek we paſs to the Latin Poets, 
among whom we firſt find Eunius, deriving. the Gods 


Erebus and Night, as ſuppoſing, 'em all to have been 
made or generated out of Chaos; yet nevertheleſs ac- 
knowledging One, who was both Father and Kine of 
Gods and Men |, that is, the Maker or Creator of the 
whole World; who therefore made thoſe Gods together 
with the World out of Chaos, himſelf being unmade 
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in general, Who were all the inferior Deitys, from 
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In like manner, Plautus ſometimes diſtin uiſhes be- 


twixt Jupiter and the Gods, and 0 ac howſedges 
one omniſcient Deity : | 


. ruly there 1 4 God, 4 2 and a Sprite „ al our 
| Actions. Th 5 * | 


7 


And again in biʒ * he clearly aſſerts N one he 


Monarch and Emperor over all, ro whom the inferior 
Gods are ſubſerviegt. Alſo he brit gs in Hauno the Car- 
thaginian, addreſſing himſelf to upiter, as to the a. 
preme, and him in whom Men live, move, and have 
their Being. 

In the next olace we have 4 Diftych of Valerius So 
ranus, an antient and eminent Poet, full to the purpole, 
recorded by Varro; the ſenſe whereof" is this: 


_ Almighty Jupiter, the King of Kings hoon 
And Gods, Progenitor and Genitrix, 
Fatber and Mother of the other Gods, 

One God and all that in. 


Where by Jove's being call'd he Father Un | Mother of 


the Gods, is only meant what we before obſerv'd when 


if jaking of the Sara Theology, that the Gods and all 
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Eſt proſecto Deus, qui que. nos gerimW audirque & videt. 


Cap. Ad, 2˙ Sc. 2. 
1 Qui Gentes omnes Mariaque & Terras movet, &c. | 
Qui eſt Imperator Divùm atque Hominum Jupiter, &c. 
Jupiter, qui genus colis aliſque Hominum, per quem vivimus 


Vitale zvum ; quem penes ſpes vitzque ſunt Homigurti omnium, 
Da Diem hunc ſoſpitem quæſo, rebus meis agendis. 


9 * * 


Pan, At. 5, Sc, 4s 
* Jupiter omnipotens, Regum Rex ive Deümque, © 
Progenitor Genitrixque W Des unus S 


other 


Chap 4. e Mbh cheat. Si 
other things have been*produc'd from him alone, and 
without any pre-exiſtent Matter. Next I can't omit two 
other Paſſages in Ovid, beſides thoſe I quoted out of him 
before, td this purpoſe 107 ou hon 88 


* That I now ſpeak and breath, and ſee the Light, 
Can Iungrateful be and not confeſs ' 
Who gives me thit? Surely'tis God himſelf. 
Again he ſtiles God thus inthe third of his Metam. 
+ Pather and Ruler of the Gods, whoſe Hand 
Is arm'd with Thunder, and who with a Nod 
CCC 
Next we find Virgil acknowledging one God, at 
leaft, as a Soul of the Univerſe, to be'the Original of 
all things: 77... 17 OBI, OE C7 eee 


| | 


Know firſt that Heat n and Earth's competed Frame, 
And flowing Waters and the ſtarry Flame, *' | 
And both the radiant Lights, one common Soul 
Inſpires, and feeds and animutes the Whole, 
This active Mind infus d thro all the ſpace, 
Vnites and mingles with the mighty Maſs ; © 
5 | 1 5 — nee eee er er ene een 
* Quod loquor & ſpiro, Cœlumque & Lumina Solis < 
Alpicio, poſſumne ingratus & immemor efſe ? . 8 
Ipfe dedit .. — 1 8 eee 
+ Ilie Pater Rectorque Deum, cui Dexrra triſulcis 
Ignibus armata eſt, qui nutu concutit Orbem. 3 Pre 
|| Principio CozJum ac Terras Campoſque Hquentes 
Lucentemque Globum Tertæ Titan ſaque Aſtra, e WE 
Spiritus intus alit: totamique infuſa per Artus 
Mens agitat Molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 
Inde Hominum Pecudumque genus Vitæque volantum, 
Et quæ marmoreo fert Monſtra ſub æquore Pontus. 7 Sony 
I 7 e Virg. An. 6. 
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Hence Men and Beafbs the breathiof Life obtain, 
The iba * ay and Monforead. the Main. 165 5 


To which agrees what be ow d beter in this Prayer 
of Venus to Jupiter: a 
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* 0 Kine of ds * Men, whoſe avfal Hand. 
Diſperſes Thunder on the Seas. and Land, 
W444 ing. all with BAT C ommand. 


* 1 
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And again, 10 Father, 0 cternal Pow 7 of Men 40 2 


pv M 1 


5 4 | 
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Upon which we 8 this. Annotation, of Ns that 
Jupiter is here call'd the eternal Power of the Gods, to 
diſtinguiſh him from all the other Gods that were not 
eternal, but made or generated fram him, .,., ;-- 
Next to Virgil we may take notice of Horace ating 
bimſelf to the very ſame purpoſe : aq | 


| Whatyſhall ] ſing before the con tant ea 
07 Father Jove, who, Gods and Mortals: ng; ; 
N. ho Land, Sea, W, orld extended wide 8 
Mitb various Seaſons doth divide? 
From whom there nothing ſpriugs greater than he, 
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Proximos illi tamen occupavie OL 
Pallas Honores, Abr. Lib.) I, 04.1 8 


Jet 
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Ter fball next Honours Pallas grace, 
To ſcaed in a lower. wn” ** ow 


And anos. Gackicn of Jour or the. ag God, 


who deſtroy'd the ROPES: N he GEV * con- 
9 ASW 


* Who Towns and diſmal Ghoſts, 

Immortal Gads, and mortal Hoſts, 

6 be ſtupid) Earth. and reſtleſs Main, 

""_—_ e with. an re — 
pen * which Paſſages i it is plain, ih e tho 
he owa d many other inferior Deitys, yet aſſerted one 


Supreme, whole ee r was chieffy GY by 


Fupitefos 15 
_ ' Laſtly, Ladd chat Manilins, who liv'd: dle face 


4671 Age, and was a zealous Oppoſer of the Athe- 
iſtical Hy potheſis of Epitarus and Lucretius, did alſo 


plainly aſſert one r God, ns TIE and Gover- 
nor of rer World: ie re 
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Divoſque Mortaleſque tarmas, 

Imperio regit unus zquo. Lib, 3. Od. * 

I Namque canam taciti Naturam mente potentem, 
Infuſumque Deum Cœlo Terriſque Fretoque, 
Ingentem æquali moderantem Fœdere Molem; 
Totumque alterno conſenſu vivere Mundum 
Et Rationis agi Motu; quum Spiritus unus 
rer cunctas Habitet partes, atque irriget Orbem 
Omnia peryolitans, &c.— <0 I. 2. 
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Directs the Parts, and with an equal Hand 
Supports the Whale, enjoying bis Command; 
How all agree, and how the Parts have made 
Stridt Leagues, ſubſiſting by each others Aid; 
Hm all by Reaſon move, becauſe one Soul | 
Lives in the Parts, diffuſing thro the Whole, &c. 


Where, as alſo in his fourth Book, he ſays much more to 
this purpoſe, ſome of which is quoted by * Dr. Cud- 
worth, Where notwith{tandiog we confeſs that the 
whole animated World, or rather the Soul thereof, is, 
according to the Soical Doctrine, made by Manilius to 
be the ſupreme God. Ca - 413d ate.” 
We now pals on from the Poets to the Philoſophers 
of the Pagans : touching whom, I ſhall make it un- 
queſtionably evident, that the generality of em, how- 
ever they acknowledg'd a multiplicity of Gods, yet 
aſſerted one only ſelf-exiſtent or univerſal Deity, by 
whom the World and all the other Gods were made ; 
there being only ſome tew Ditheiſts to be excepted, ſuch 
as Plutarch and Atticus, who out of a certain ſoftneſs 
and tenderneſs of Nature, that they might free the 
one good God from the Imputation of Evils, would 
needs ſet up beſides him, an evil Soul or ſe H exiſtont 
Demon alſo in the World, to bear all the blame of them. 
And indeed Epicurus is the only Perſon we can find, 
amongſt the reputed Philoſophers, who tho pretending 
to acknowledg Gods, yet profeſſedly oppos d Monarchy, 
and verbally aſſerted a multitude of eternal, unmade, 
ſelf exiſtent, incorruptible Deitys : but ſuch as had no- 
thing at all to do with the making or governing of the 
World. Wherein firſt it is evident that he was not ſe- 
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ſophers, who really were Theiſts. 
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his, cited by Ariforte, That * all xp oe cc Gods! 
one füpreme and 
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of Pherecydeſs Rocks, Jupiter and Time. and the Earth 
[naps wert; here not wathſtandi N 
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in the following 
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words he makes the Barth to be dependent, upon, Ju- 
Pater, bene eil Pg 


Pythagoras was the molt eminent. of. all the anti I 
ſophy 


* 


Philoſophers, who that he was a.Polytheiſt as well as the 
other Pagans, may be concluded from the beginning of 
the Golden Verſes, tho not written by him: ,- 
uv nora s, Kc. wherein Men are exhorted in the 
firſt place to worſhip the Immortal. Gods, and that ac- 
cordingly as they were appointed by Laws ; after them 
the Heroes, as Læertius alſo declares his mind (tho not 
with an equal Honour) and laſt of all the terreſtrial 
Damons. : 8 Notwithſtanding Which, | that P ythagoras 
acknowledg'd one ſupreme and univerſal Deity, which 
therefore was the Original of all the other Gods, may 


partly appear from that Prayer in the Golden Verſes, 
which, whether written by Philolaw or Lyſis, were 

undoubtedly antient and agreeable to his Doctrine: 
zei re, &c. upon which Hierotles thus comments; 
It was, ſays he, the manner of the Pythagoreans to ho- 
naur the Maker and Father of this mhole Univerſe with 
the Name of Dis or Zen, it being juſt that be, who giveth 
Being and Life to all, ſhould be denominated from thence. 
Moreover, that this Pythagorick Prayer was directed to 
the Keen Deity and King. of. Gods, Jamblichus thus 
declares in his,Protrepticks : Here 1, lays he, an ex- 
celleut Exhortation intheſe Golden Verſes to the purſuit 
of Divine Felicity, mingl'd together with Prayers and the 
Invoration of. the Gods, but eſpecially of that Jupiter whois 
the King of them. And the lame might further appear 

rom thoſe Pythagorick Fragments, which are ſtill ex- 
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tant, as namely thoſe of Ocellus Lucanus and others who 
were Moraliſts ; in which as Gods are ſometimes ſpoken 
of plurally, fo alſo is God often ſingularly us'd for that 
{upreme Deity, which contains the Whole. But this 
will be moſt manifeſt from what has been re. 
corded concerning the Pythagorick Philoſophy, and its 

making a Monad the firſt Principle: thus Diogenes La- 
ertius tells us, that Alexander, who wrote the Suc- 
ceſſions of the Philoſophers, affirm'd he had found in 
the Pythagorick Commentarys, that * 4 Monad was the 
Principle of all things, but that from this Monad was de- 
riv'd infinite Duality, as Matter for the Monad to work 
upon, as being an attive Cauſe. To which agrees Her- 
mias, affirming this to be one of the greateſt of the 
Pythagorick Myſterys, that a Monad was the ſole 
Principle of all things. And accordingly Clemens Alex- 
andrinus cites this Paſſage out of Thearidas, an antient 
Pythagorean, in bis Book concerning Nature: + The true 
Principle of all things was only one, for this was in the 
Beginning one and alone. But Pythagoras, it ſeems, did 
not only call the ſupreme Deity a Monad, but alſo a 
Tetrad or Tetractys, which is term'd in the Golden 
Verſes, || the Fountain of the eternal Nature; an Ex- 
preſſion, which can't properly belong to any thing elle 
but the ſupreme Deity : and thus Hierocles, There is 
nothing, ſays he, in the whole World, which. does not de- 
pend upon the Tetractys, as its Root and Principle. Foy 
the Tetrad ts, as we have already ſaid, the Maker of all 
things, the Intelligible God, the Cauſe of the heaven) 

and ſenſible Gods, that is, of the animated World or 
Heaven. This Tetractys, as ſome of the Learned a- 
mong us have thought, was, it is probable, nothing 
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elſe but the Tetragrammaton, or that proper Name of 
the ſupreme God amongſt the Hebrews, conſiſting of 
four Letters or Conlonants. Neither ought it to be 
wonder'd at, that Pythagoras ſhould be ſo well acquaint- 
ed with the Hebrew Tetragrammaton, ſince it was not 
unknown even to the Hetrurians and Latins, their Jove 
being certainly nothing elſe ; much leſs could it be un- 
xnown to Pythagoras, who beſides that he travel'd into 
Egypt, Perſia, and Chaldea, and ſojourn'd at Sidon, is 
affirm'd by Joſephus, Porphyrius and others, to have con- 
vers'd with the Hebrews allo. But to make an end with 
this Philoſopher, I ſum up all concerning him in theſe 
Words of St. Cyril: Behold, ſays he, we clearly ſee, 
that Pythagoras held there was one God of the whole Uni- 
verſe, the Principle and Cauſe of all things, the En- 
lightner, Animater and Quickner of the whole, and the 
Original of Motion; from whom all things were deriv'd, 
and brought out of Non-entity into Being . 
Next to Pythagoras in order of time, was Xenophanes 
the Colophonian, the Head of the Eleatick Sect of Philo- 
ſophers, who that he was an Aſſertor both of many 
Gods and one God, ſufficiently appears from this Saying 
of his, cited by Clemens Alexandrinus and Sextus the 
Philoſopher : | There i one God, the greateſt both among 
Gods and Men. Concerning which greateſt God, this 
other Saying of Xenophanes is alſo voueh'd : That he 
moveth the whole World without any Labour or Toil, mere- 
ly by Mind. Moreover, Cicero, Simplicius and others 
tell us, that this Xenophanes philoſophizing about the ſu- 
preme Deity, was wont to call it % #, , one and all, 
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as being one moſt ſimple Being, which virtually con- 
rain'd all things, and which he prov'd to be oe from 
hence, becauſe God # the beſt and moſt powerfal of all 
things; and there being many degrees of Entity, there muſt 
needs be ſomething ſupreme to rule over all; which beft 
and moſt powerful Being can be but one. Whence it 1s 
plain, that he aſſerting one God, who was All or the 
Univerſe, could not acknowledg a multirude of partial 
ſelf-exiltent Deitys. 5 
Next to Xenophanes comes Heraclitus, who, as he 
acknowledg'd many Gods, according to that which 
Ariſtotle records of him, that when ſome paſſing by had 
ſpy'd him ſitting in a ſmoaky Cottage, he beſpoke em 
after this manner, Come in I pray, for here alſo there are 
Gods, he ſuppoſing all Places to be full of Gods, De- 
mons, and Souls: ſo was he an undoubted Aſſertor of 
one ſupreme Deity, who governs all things, and 
who can neither be repreſented -by Images, nor con- 
find to Temples. For after he had bin accus'd of Im- 
piety by Euthycles, he writes to Hermodorus in this 
manner: O you unwile and unlearned! teach us 
_« firſt what God is, that ſo you may be believ'd in accu- 
« ſing me of Impiety: tell us where God is. Is he 
« ſhut up within the Walls of Temples ? Is this your 
« Piety, to place God in the dark, or to make him a 
« ſtony God? O you unskilful-! Know ye not that 
« God 1s not made with Hands, and has no Baſis or 
« Propto ſtand upon, nor can be inclos'd within the 
Walls of any Temple; the whole World variegated 
„with Plants, Animals, and Stars, being his Temple? 
And again, Am J impious, O Exthycles, who alone 
now what God is? Is there no God without Altars? 
« Or are Stones the only Witneſſes of him? No, his 
'* own Works give TER of him, and rin 
* the 
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« the Sun; Night and Day bear witneſs of him; the 
« Earth bringing forth Fruit declares him; the Circle 
„of the Moon that was made by him, is a heavenly 
% Teſtimony of him. e | 
In the next place Anaxagoras the Clozomenian Philo- 
ſopher comes to be conſider'd, whoſe Predeceſſors of 
the Tonick Order, after Thales, as namely Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, and Hippo, were, as I have before obſerv'd, 
Materialiſts and Atheiſts; they acknowledging noother 
Subſtance beſides Body, and reſolving all things into the 
Motions, Paſſions, and Affections of it. But Anax- 
agoras himſelf, as Themiſtins and Plutarch tell us, was 
the firſt of theſe Ianicks, who went out of that Road: 
for ſeeing a neceſſity of ſome other Cauſe beſides the 
Material, Matter being not able ſo much as to move it 
ſelf, and much leſs, if it could, by fortuitous Motion 
to bring it ſelf into an orderly Syſtem; therefore he 

introduc'd Mind into the Coſmopœia, or his Account 
of the World's Formation, as the principal Cauſe 
of the Univerſe, which Mind is the ſame with God; 
and being utter'd in the ſingular Number plaialy 
ſhews, that he did not ſuppoſe a multitnde of anmade 
Minds co-exiftent from Eternity, as ſo many partial 
Cauſes and Governors of the World, but only one in- 
finite Mind or God, ruling over all; and which at once 
was the Cauſe of all, Matter only excepted, this being 
{uppos*d by him to be eternal, tho Mind indeed was the 
Principle of its Motion, and alſo * he Regulator of this 
Motion for Good, and conſequently the Cauſe of all the 
Order, Beauty, and Harmony of the World. The 
Chronology of the old Philoſophers having ſome Un- 
certainty in it, we ſhall not ſerupuloufly concern our 
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ſelves therein, but ſhall in the next place conſider Par- 
menides, the Auditor of Xenophanes, and likewiſe a 
Philoſophick Poet: but who converſing much with 
two Pythagoreans, Amenias and Diochetes, was there- 
fore look'd upon as one, that was not a little addicted 
to the Pythagorick Sect. Now it is plain from the 
Words of this Parmenides that he openly acknowledg d 
many Gods: yet however he likewiſe plainly aſſerted 
ane Supreme, making him, as Simplicias tells us, the 
Cauſe of all thoſe other Gods, the firſt of whom is 
ſaid to have been Love; which ſupreme Deity, 
after his Maſter Xenophanes, he calls, * one that was all, 
or the Univerſe: as we find their ſenſe declar'd by 
Eudorus, Simplicius, and Syrianus; by which Expreſſion 
they meant, that there was one moſt ſimple, pertect, 
immutable, and incorporeal Being, which virtually 
contain'd all things, and from which all things are de- 
riv'd, whoſe Duration was very different from ours, 
and not in a way of Flux or temporary Succeſſion, but 
a conſtant Eternity, without either Paſt or Future. 
From whence by the way, it may be obſerv'd, that this 
Opinion of a ſtanding Eternity, was not ſo novel a 
thing as ſome would have us think, nor was firſt of all 
invented by Chriſtian Writers, Schoolmen or Fathers; 
it being at leaſt as old as Parmenides, from whom it 
was allo afterwards receiv'd and entertain'd by the beſt 
of the other Pagan Philoſophers, however it has been 
of late ſo mightily decry'd, not only by Atheiſtical 
Writers, but other precocious and conceited Wits alſo, 
as mere Non-ſenſe and Impoſſibility. 8 

With Nenophanes and his Scholar, agreed Meliſſus 
and Teno Eleates, the Scholar allo of Parme ni des, con- 
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cerning one immoveable or immutable God, which was 
All, or which virtually contain'd in it all things. Alſo 
this Zeno, as Ariſtotle informs us, endeavour'd to de- 
monſtrate that there was but oe Goa, from that Idea 
which all Men have of him, as that which is the Beſt, 
the Supreme and moſt Powerful of all, or as an abſolutely 
perfect Being. © If God, lays he, be the Beſt of all things, 
* then he muſt needs be one; becauſe this is God, and 
the Power of God, to prevail, conquer and rule over 
all. Wherefore by how 'much any thing falls ſhort 
of the beſt, by ſo much does it fall ſhort of being 
“ God. Now if there be ſuppos'd more ſuch Beings, 
© whereof ſome are better, ſome worſe; thoſe could 
« not be all of 'em Gods, becauſe it is eſſential to God 
not to be tranſcended by any: but if they be con- 
© ceiv'd to be ſo many equal Gods, then would it not 
be the nature of God to be the Beſt, one Equal being 
neither better nor worſe than another. Wherefore it 
“there be a God, and this be the Nature of him, then 
* can there be but one. And indeed otherwiſe he 
* could not be able to do whatſoever he would. 
| Allo Empedocles is faid to have been an Emulator of 
Parmenides; and that he acknowledg'd one ſupreme, 
univerſal, incorporeal Deity, may be concluded from 
theſe Words of his: 
* One Mind, that's Holy and Unſpeakable, 
Moves by ſwift Thoughts the Syſtem of the World 
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Who cannot be approach'd, not ſten, nor touch) d. 


The like is affirm'd concerning him by the Writer 
De Mundo, ho tho not Ariſtotle,, yet was a Pagan of 
good Antiquity, who tells us, that Empedocles deriv'd 
all things whatſoever from one ſupreme Deity : * All 
« things, ſays he, that are upon the Earth, and in the 
& Air and Water, may truly be calPd the Works of 
“God, who ruleth over the World, out of whom, 
« according to the Phyſical Empedocles, proceed all 
« things that were, are, or ſhall be. Indeed he held, 
as Ariſtotle allo tells us, that Plants, Beaſts, Men, and 
Gods proceeded all of em immediately from Conten- 
tion and Friendſhip, without the former of which he 
imagin'd that all things would be but One: but then 
withal he ſuppos'd that this Contention and Friendſhip 
depended on one ſupreme Deity, who has in him no Con- 
tention or Diſcord at all, becauſe he is eſſentially 74 , 
or Unity it ſelf and Friend(bip Þ. 1 

Before we come to Socrates and Plato, we might here 
take not ice of ſome other Pythagoreans and eminent 
Philoſophers, as namely Philolaws Archytas, Ocellus, 
Onatus, Ecphantus,. eminently call'd the Pythagorean, 
Antiſthenes the Founder of the Cynick. St, Diogenes 
Sinopenſis; to whom might alfo be added Timers Lo- 
crus, a Pythagorean, ſenior to Plato, the Author of a Book 
concerning Nature or the Soul of the World, upon which 
Plato's Timew was but a kind of Commentary ; all 
which Philoſophers, if we believe Philo, Stobæus, Jam: 
Uichus, &c. clearly aſſerted one ſupreme and univerſal 
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Deity, tho undoubtedly they at once acknowledg'd 
other inferior Gods, What I here afſert depends on 
their Authoritys, which if any one diſtruſt whether 
it be enough ſupported by them or not, I refer him to 
Dr. Cadmor this True Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe, 
p. 393, &. and fol proceed to Socrates. 

Some are of opinion that Socrates died a Martyr for 


aſſerting one only God : but this is a vulgar Error, 


For the main Charge againſt him was his free and open 


condemning thoſe Traditions concerning the Gods, 


wherein wicked, diſhoneſt and unjuſt Actions were 
imputed ro em. But that he acknowledg'd more 


Gods than One, to omit other reaſons, may appear 


from theſe that follow; that in his laſt dying Words, 
when one would think he ſhould be moſt ſerious, he 
requit'd his Friends, after having drunk the fatal 


Poiſon, to offer a votive Cock for him to Aſculapins. 


Agreeably to this, Plato tells us, that he pray'd not to 
God, but to the Gods, that 1s, to the ſupreme and inferior 


Gods both together; and Xenophon in his Memoirs in- 


forms us, that Socrates did both in his Words and 
Practice approveof that Doctrine of the Pythian Apollo, 
That the Rule of Picty and Religion ought to be the Law 


f every particular City and Country; he affirming it to 


be a vanity for any Man to be ſingular herein. Laſtly, 
in his own Apology, as written by Plato, he profeſles 
himſelf to acknowledg the Sun, Moon, and Stars for 
Gods, condemning the contrary Doctrine of Anaxago- 
ras for irrational and abſurd. But tho it be thus evident 
that Socrates acknowledgd more Gods than one, yet 1s 
it no leſs plain that he at once acknowledg'd one ſupreme 
God, and ſuch as was above all the reſt, as, to omit 


other Paſſages, will ſufficiently appear from theſe that 


follew : When Axiſtodemus in Xenophon's firſt Book of 
Memoirs 
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Memoirs diſcover'd his Disbelief of Providence, as a 
thing which ſeem to him incredible, if not impoſſible. 
chat one and the ſame Deity ſhould be able to mind al! 
things at once, Socrates endeavours to Cure his Disbe- 
lief in this manner: ©* Conſider, Friend, ſays he, I 
„pray you, if that Mind which is in your Body, does 
*« order and diſpoſe it every way, as it pleaſes; why 
** ſhould not that Wiſdom, which is in the Univerſe, 
he able to order all things therein alſo, as ſeemeth 
« beſt to it? And if your Eye can diſcern things ſeveral 
Miles diſtant from it, why ſhould it be thought im- 
+* poſſible for the Eye of God to behold all things at 
once? Laſtly, if your Soul can mind things both 
here and in Egypt and in Sicily, why may not the 
great Mind or Wiſdom of God be able to take care 
+ of all things in all Places? And then he concludes, 
chat if Ariſtodemus would diligently apply himſelf to 
the Worſhip of God, he would at length be convinc'd, 
Thar God is ſuch and ſo great a Being, that he can at 
ouce ſee all things, and hear all things, and be preſent 
every where, and take care of all Afﬀairs. Moreover, 
Socrates in his Diſcourſe with Euthydemus in Xenophon's 
fourth Book ſpeaks thus concerning that inviſible De- 
ity which governs the whole World: © The other 
Gods giving us good things, do it without viſibly 
_ © appearing to us; and that God who fram'd and con- 
* taineth the whole World, in which are all good and 
* excellent things, and who continually ſupplieth us 
with 'em; he, tho he be ſeen to do the greateſt 
things of all, yet notwithſtanding is himlelt inviſible 
and unſeen. Which ought the leſs to be wonder'd 
* at by us, becauſe the Sun, which ſeemerh maniteſt 
to all, yet will not ſuffer himſelf ro be exactly and 
Liſtinckly view'd; but if an -g it Pudel 
i 4 boldly 
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boldly gaze upon him, he will deprive him of his light:: 
* as alſo becauſe the Soul of Man, which moſt of all 
+ things in him partaketh of the Deity, tho it be that 
which manifeſtly rules and reigns in us, yer is 
never ſeen. Which Particulars he that conſiders, 
e ought not to deſpiſe inviſible things, but to honour 
© the ſupreme Deity, taking notice of his Power from 
his Effects. | EY 
Next to Socrates comes his Scholar Plato, whom 
many have allo affirm'd to have held one only God, and 
no more; and that therefore whenſoever he ſpeaks of 
Gods plurally, he muſt be underſtood to have done this 
not according to his own Judgment, but only in a way 
of politick Compliance with the Athenians, and for 
fear of being made to drink Poiſon, as Socrates was. In 
confirmation of which Opinion, there is alſo a Paſſage 
cited out of the thirteenth Epiſtle of Plato to Dionyſins, 
wherein he gives this as a mark, whereby his ſerlous 
Epiſtles, and ſuch as were written according to the 
true ſenſe of his own Mind, might by his Friends be 
diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe which were otherwiſe : When 
Ibegin my Epiſtles with God, then may you conclude that 
1 write ſeriouſly; but not ſo, when I begin with Gods“. 
And this place ſeems to be therefore the more Authen- 
tick, becauſe it was long ſince produc'd by Euſebius to 
this very purpoſe, namely to prove that Plato acknow- 
ledg'd one only God F. But it is obſervable, that there 
has been a vo See, or Brand of Baſtardy prefix'd to 
this Epiſtle tn all the Editions of Plato's Works; and it 
is otherwiſe very probable, that tho this Paſſage was 
extant before Euſebius's time, yet it was the Forgery ot 
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ſome zealous, but ignorant Chriſtian, eſpecially con- 
ſidering that it directly oppoſes the Tenour of Plato's 
Doctrine elſewhere. For firſt in his Timæus, as we 
have already ſhewn, he directly aſſerted a plurality of 
Gods; by which Gods of his are to be underſtood ani- 
mated or intellectual Beings, ſuperior to Men, and to 
whom ſome Honour and Worſhip from Men is due. 
And the ſame might be further evinc'd from all his 
other Writings, but eſpecially his Book of Laws, and 
his Epinomis, which latter is ſaid to have been written 
by him in his old Age; in which he much infiſts upon 
the Godſhips of the Sun, Moon, and Stars; and com- 
plains that the young Gentlemen of Athens were then 
infected with that Doctrine of Anaxagor as, which made 
em to be nothing but inanimate Stones and Earth: as 
allo he approves of that then vulgarly-receiv'd Cuſtom 
of worſhipping the riſing and ſetting Sun and Moon as 
Gods, to which in all probability he himſelf conform'd. 
But however tho Plato acknowledg'd and worſhip'd 
many Gods, yet is it undeniably evident, that he was no 

Polyarchiſt, but a Monarchiſt, that is, an Aﬀertor of one 
ſupreme God, the only ſelt-originated Being, the Maker 
ot Heaven and Earth, and of all the other Gods, as may 
be fully ſeen at the beginning of his Timæus. Upon 
which account Ariſtotle quarrels with Plato, as contra- 
dicting himſelf, in that he affirm'd the Soul to be a 
Principle, and yet ſuppos'd it not to be eternal, bur 
made together with the Heaven*. For which cauſe 
ſome Platoniſts conclude, that Plato aſſerted a double 
P/5che, one the third Hypoſtafis of his Trinity and erer- 
nal, theother created in time together with the World, 
which ſeems to be a probable Opinion. Wherefore 
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ſince, according to Plato, the Soul of the World, which 
is the chief of all his inferior Gods, was not ſelf-exiſt- 
ent, but made or produc'd by God in time, all rhoſe 
other Gods of his, which were but Parts of the World. 
as the Sun, Moon, Stars, and Dæmons, muſt needs be 
{otoo. But leſt any ſhould ſuſpect, that Plato might 
for all that ſuppoſe the World and its Gods not to have 
been made by one only unmade God, but by a multitude. 
of co-ordinate feli-exiſtent Principles or Deitys con- 
ſpiring, we ſhall obſerve that the contrary hereunto is 
plainly declar'd by bim, in way of anſwer to that 
Query, Whether or no there were many and infinite 
Worlds, as ſome Philoſophers had maintain'd, or only 
one? He reſolving it thus about the beginning of the 
Timans, that there is but one Archetypal Mind or Maker 
of all things that were produc'd; and therefore but 
one World. And this one God, who according to 
Plato was the Maker of the whole World, is frequent- 
ly call'd by him God, or the God by way of eminency ; 
ſometimes, the Architect or Artificer of the World; 
ſometimes, the Maker and Father of this Univerſe, 
whom it is hard to find out, but impoſſible to declare to the 
Vulzar ; again, the God over all, the Creator of Nature, 
the ſole Principle of the Univerſe, the Cauſe of all 
things, and Mind; the King of all things, which orders 
and paſſes thro all things, the Governor of the Whole, 
that which always is and was never made, the firſt ani 
greateſt God, be that generated or produc'd the Sun, he 

that makes Heaven, Earth, and the Gods, and does all 
things both in Heaven and Hell and under the Earth; he, 
by whoſe Efficiency the things of the World were after- 
wards made, when they were not before, or from an ante- 
tedent Non-exiſience were brought forth into Being: This 
Philoſopher ſomewhere intimating, That it was as 7 
07 
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for God to produce thoſe real things, the Sun, Moon, 
Stars, and Earth, SC. from himſelf, as it is for as to 
produce the Images of our ſelves, and of whatſoever elſe 
we pleaſe, by the Interpoſition of a Looking-glaſs, Laſt- 
ly, he calls him, him that produceth both all other 
things and even himſelf ; whereby he meant, as he elſe- 
where calls him, that he was * 4 ſelf-originated Being, 
and from noother Cauſe beſides himſelf, but the Cauſe of 
all other things. And to him agrees not only his Com- 
mentator Plotinus, but allo Lactantius and other Chriſti- 
ans, Who have denoted the ſame by the word dνοννοτν, 
as they have apply'd it to God; whole Scope or Drift in 
chis, as alſo that of thoſe Philoſophers, was partly to 
et forth the Self- exiſtence of the ſupreme Deity after a 
more lively manner; and partly to confute that odd 
Conceit, which ſome might poſſibly entertain of God, 
as if he either happen'd by Chance to be what he is, or 
elſe were ſuch by a certain neceſſity of Nature, and 
had his Being impos'd upon him: whereas he is as much 
every way, what he would will and chuſe to be, as if 
he had made hiqſelf by his.own Will and Choice. 
Next to Plato we may here join Xenophon, as being 
his Equal, and a Socraticſt too, (tho it ſeems there was 
no very good Correſpondence between 'em) which 
Xenophon, however in ſundry places of his Writings he 
acknowledges a Plurality. of Gods, yet among many 
others gives this particular Teſtimony of one ſupreme 
and univerſal Deity : That Þ he both agitates all things, 
and eſtabliſhes the Frame of the whole World; who tho he 
be manifeſt and viſible to be great and powerful, yet is as to 
his Form hidden and inviſible... 3 | 
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In the next place we come to Ariſtotle, who that he 
acknowledg'd more Gods than one, as well.as other 
Pagans, appears from his uſing the Word fo often Pla- 
rally *. But withal that he aſſerted one ſupreme and 
univerſal Deity, is a thing alſo unqueſtionable. For 
tho it be granted that he us'd the ſingular os, as like- 
wile ot and Td aciucvoy, many times indefinitely for a 
God in general or any Divine Being; and that ſuch 
places as theſe have been oftentimes miſtaken by 
Chriſtian Writers, as if Ariſtotle had meant the ſu- 
preme God inthem ; yet is it likewiſe certain, that he 
often uſes thoſe Words alſo emphatically for one only 
ſupreme God f. Moreover, Ariftotle in his || Meta- 
phyſicks, as J have before obſerv'd, profeſſedly oppoſes 
chat imaginary Opinion of many independent Prin- 
ciplesof the Univerſe, that is, of many unmade ſelf. 
exiſtent Deitys; he confuting the ſame from the Pha- 
nomena, becaule all things are plainly co-order'd to One, 
the whole World confpiring into one agreeing Har- 
mony. Whereas if there were many Principles or in- 
dependent Deitys, the Syſtem of the World muſt needs 
have been incoherent and unconſpiring, like an ill- 
agreeing Drama, botch'd up of many impertinent Inter- 
ſertions. Wherefore he concludes wich Homer, That 
the Goverment of many is not good, and that therefore 
there is“ oe Prince, one Monarch over all. So that 
again, tho he not only own'd a multiplicity of Gods in 
the vulgar ſenſe, but alſo doted on this particular Whim- 
iy of his, that there are as many Intelligibles or eternal 
immoveable Minds, now commonly call'd Intellt- 
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gences, as there are moveable Spheres of all kinds in 
the Heavens, which he ſticks not alſo ſometimes to call 
Principles; yet muſt he of neceſſity be interpreted to 
have deriv'd all theſe from one ſupreme Univerſal 
Deity, which, as Smplicius expreſſes it, is æ the Prin- 
ciple of Principles; and which comprehends and con- 
tains thoſe other inferior Deitys under it, as the Primum 
Mobile, or higheſt Sphere, contains all the leſſer 
Spheres within ir, Nay this higheſt Principle, as it is 
an immoveable Eſſence, is by Ariſtotle ſuppos'd to be the 
Principle of Motion in the Univerſe, or at leaſt of the 
chiefeſt Motion of the Primum Mobile or higheſt 
Sphere, which according to the Aſtronomy of thoſe 
times, ſeems to have been the Sphere of fix'd Stars, by 
whoſe rapid Circumgyrationall the other Spheres or 
Heavens were imagin'd tobe carry'd round from Eaſt 
to Weſt : agreeably to that of Boetius, 1 


—Stabiliſque manens dat cuncta moveri. 


Being it ſelf immoveable, it moves 
All other things; — 3 


And not only fo, but he alſo held with Anaxagorat that 
one ſupreme Being, by what Name ſoever calPd, whe- 
ther Mind or Good, is the proper efficient Cauſe of all 
that's Well and Fit, that is, of all the Order, Beauty, 
and Harmony in the Univerſe ; the whole Mundane 
Syſtem having been fram'd, and being ſtill mov'd and 
zovern'd according to the beſt Wiſdom and after the beſt 
manner poſſible +. Again, to diſtioguiſh God from 
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other inferior Gods or any other Creatures whatſoever 
he affirms that * God poſſeſſeth ail good things, and is 
ſelf-ſufficient. Again, that there muſt needs be ſome- 
thing eternal and unmade, as like wiſe incorruptible; be- 
cauſe, ſays he, FF all. Subſtances were corruptible, then 
all might come to nothing; Which eternal, unmade, or 
ſ[elf-exiſlent and incorruptible Subſtance, according to 
Ariſtotle, is not ſenſieſs Matter, but a perfect Mind. 
Again he ſays, that God is an incorporeal Subſtance, ſe- 
parate from Senjibles, and not only ſo, but alſo indi- 
viſible, and devoid of Parts and Magnitude. And tho he 
held the Eternity of the World, as well as of God, yet 
did he partly do it, as he thought, upon this innocent 
ground, becauſe it cannot be ſuppos'd, that God, who 
is an zmmoveable Nature and whoſe Eſſence is Act or 
Energy, ſhould have reſted or ſlept from Eternity, 
doing nothing at all; and then after infinite Ages 
ſhould have begun to move the Matter, or make the 
World. Rn 5 © 
But now, to conclude all concerning Ariſtotle, T ſhall 
only add this brief Summary, which he himſeli gives 
us of his own Creed and Religion, agreeably to the 
Tradition of his Pagan Anceſtors : It has been deliver'd 
down: to us, ſays he, from very antient times, that the 
Stars are Gads alſo; beſides that ſupreme Deity, which 
contains the whole Nature. But all the other things were 
fabulonſly added hereunto, for the better perſuaſion of the 
Multitude, and for the advantage of human Life aud 
Political Ends, to keep Men in obedience to Civil Lans: 
as for example, that theſe Gods are of human Form, or 
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like to other Animals, with ſuch other things 4s are con- 
ſequent hereupon From which Words it appears, 
that tho Ariftotle acknowledg'd many inferior Gods, 
and was at once ſenſible how far Policy was concern'd 
in ordering the Pagan Worſhip, and imbuing the Minds 
of the Vulgar with ſuperſtitious Notions ; yet not- 
withſtanding he ſeriouſly aſſerted one ſupreme God, who 
contains the whole Natare and Univerſe. 

To Ariſtotle may be ſubjoin'd Speuſippus and Xeno- 
crates, his Equals and Corrivals, they being Plato's 
Succeſſors, together with Theophraſtus, his own Scholar 
and Succeſſor: of the firſt of whom Cicero gives this 
account, that agreeably to Plato, he aſſerted Þ ove Ani- 


mal and Intellectual Force, by which all things are govern d; 


of the ſecond, Stobæus relates that he held || « Monad to 
be God, having the Order of a Father, which he calls Zen 


of his Metaphy/icks, That ** there is one Divine Principle 


Termaln. 

Next we come to the Stoichs, whoſe chiefeſt Doctors 
Tuo, Cleanthes, and Chryſippus, were no better Natu- 
raliſts and Metaphyſicians, than Heraclitus, in whoſe 

Footſteps they trod; they ia like manner admitting no 


proper Notion thereof, as that which is not only 
diſtant and extended, but alſo reſiſting and impenetrable. 
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or Mind, and which is alſo to him the firſt God; of the 
third we have this Feſtimony, beſides others, cited out 


of all things, by or from which all things ſubſiſt and 


other Subſtance beſides Body, according to the true and 


+ Vim quandam, qui omnia regantur, eamque Animalem. Cic. dei Nat. De. l.. 
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And again, ſo mightily devoted were they to Poly- 
theiſm, that, as Plutarch has noted, they concluded 
* all things to be full of Gods and Demons; and accor- 
dingly their Religious Wotſhip extended to a multi- 
plicity of Gods, To this purpoſe Epictetus exhorts, 
ſaying, f pray to the Gods. And the ſame Philoſopher 
thus deſcribes the Diſpoſition of a Perſon rightly affed- 
ed: || I would willingly kuow what is my Duty, firſt to the 
Gods, and then to my Parents and other Relations. And 
thele ate the Precepts of Marcus Antoninus: ** Revere 
the Gods; and, inevery thing implore the Aid and Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Gods. Accordingly in the Cloſe of his firſt 
Pook he thankfully aſcribes many particular Benefits to 
the Gods in common: I owe to the Gods, that I had gooa 
Progenitors and Parents, & c. where among the reſt he 
reckons up this for one, that he never was any great 
Proficient in Poetry or Rhetorick ; becauſe thele, if 
he had ſucceeded in the purſuit of 'em, would probably 
have hinder'd him from the Attainment of far better 
things : and after all his Enumeration he thus concludes, 
+ For all theſe things need the Aſſiſtance of the Gods and 
Fortune, becauſe they are not in our power. 

But after all, neither do we find that the Stoichs 
were ſo much Corporealiſts as to be downright Atheilts, 
nor ſo much Polytheiſts as not ſtill to be Monarchilts. 

Pirſt Tay, that they were not ſo much Corporealiſts as 
to be Atheilts, inaſmuch as they reſolv'd that Mind or 
Underſtanding, tho always lodg'd in corporeal Sub- 
ftance, yet was not firſt of all begotten out of ſenſlels 
Matter, ſo or ſo modify'd, but was an eternal unmade 
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thing, and the Maker of the whole Mundane Syſtem. 
And therefore as to that Controverſy ſo much agitated 
among the Antients, whether the World were made by 
Chance or by the Neceſſity of material Motions, or by 
Mind, Reaſon, and Underſtanding ; they avowedly 
maintaind, that it was neither by Chance, nor by MA. 
terial Neceſſity, but by a Divine and Eternal Mind every 
way perfect, From which oze eternal Mind, they allo 
2 ffirm'd human Souls to have been deriv'd, and not 
from ſenſteſs Matter, ſaying, That * Wiſdom and Mind 
deſcended down to Men from the Deity ; and that Reaſon 
is nothing elſe but part of the Divine Spirit immerg'd 
into a human Body: ſo that theſe human Souls were to 
them no other than certain Þ Parts of God, or Diſcerp- 
tions and Avulſions from him. And as this God of the 
Stoicks, this great Soul, Mind, and Underſtanding, or 
in Seneca's Language, this Ratio incorporals, was the 
{irſt Author, ſo is he the Ruler of the whole World, 
and is call'd by em not only Mind, but Good, as being 
in his Government, according to || Cleanthes's Deſcrip- 
tion of him, moſt Moral and Beneſicet. 

And again I ſay, that neither were the Szoicks ſo much 
Polytheiſts, but that they were ſtill Monarchiſts and 
Aſſertors of one ſupreme God, who made and rules the 
Univerſe ; foraſmuch as they plainly declare, that all 
their multiplicity of Gods, one only excepted, was 
generated and created in time by that One, calPd Tęus 
or Jupiter, who was not only the Spermatick Reaſon, 
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but alſo the Soul and Mind of the whole Univerſe ; and 
who from himſelf produc'd the World and thoſe Goas 
out of Non-exiftence into Being; and not only fo, but 
that allo in the ſucceſſive Conflagrations, which the 
Stroicks unanimouſly ſuppoſe to come to paſs, they are 
all again reſolv'd and ſwallow d up into that One, who 
afterwards produces the whole Mundane Syſtem, to- 
gether with all the Gods, out of himſelf again.. To 
this purpoſe we have the Teſtimony of Plurarch in his 
Defect of Oracles : * We know, ſays he, that the Stoicks 
maintain this Opinion, not only concerning Demons, but 
alſo the Gods themſelves, that they are mortal. For tho 
they own ſuch a multitude of Gods, | yet do they acknow- 
ledz only one of em to be eternal and incorruptible; affirm- 
ing of all the reſt, that as they were made in time, fo will 
they again be corrupted and deſtroy d. Agreeably to this, 
Zeno in Laertius ſpeaking about the Coſmopia, ſays, 
That || God at firſt being alone and by himſelf, converted 
the fiery Subſtance of the World by degrees into Water, 
that ts, into a groſſer kind of Chaos; out of which Water 
he himſelf afterwards, as the Spermatick Reaſon of the 
World, form'd the Elements and the whole Mundane Syſtem. 
And ** Cicero himſelf in his De Legibus, ſpeaking the 
ſenſe of the Szoicks, attributes the firſt Original of 
Mankind cautiouſly, not to the Gods in common, but 
io the ſupreme God only, Thus alſo ff Epidtetus plain- 
ly afcribes the making of the whole World to God or 
the oxe ſupreme Deity. Again, he makes a plain diſ- 
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tinction of the * one ſupreme God, from the inferior 

Gods, in ſay ing that God is the Father of Men and Gods. 

Alſo elſewhere he expreſly makes the like diſtinction: 

I have, ſays he, whom I onght to be ſubjeit to, whom to 

obey, God and thoſe who are next after him, that is, the 

ſupreme and inferior Gods F. 1 FT: 4 
Moreover, that the Stoicks, agrecably to their Belief 

of one ſupreme God, did accordingly honour and wor- 

ſhip him above all other Gods, may appear from ſundry 

reſbunces: as firſt from their owning him to be the So- 

vereign Legiſlator, and profeſſing Subjection and Obe- 

dience to his Laws, accounting this to be their greateſt 

Liberty: thus Epictetus, No man, ſays he, has 

power over me, Iam free by God, chat is, by becoming 

his Subject; I know his Commandmeats, and no man 

* can bring me under Bondage to himſelf. And again, 

** Thele things would I be found employing my felt 

{© about, that I may be able to ſay to God, Have I tranſ- 

„ greſs'd any of thy Commandments? Have I us'd my 

% Facultys and Anticipations or common Notions 

'© otherwiſe than thou requireſt? Alſo the ſame ap- 

pears from his beſpeaking the ſupreme God after this 

manner: “Did I ever complain of thy Government? 

I was lick when thou wouldſt have me, and ſo are 

others; but J vvas ſo vvillingly. Alſo l vvas poor 

* at thy Appointment, but ſtill rejoicing ; I never 

'* bore any Magiſtracy, nor had any Dignity,” becauſe 

thou wouldſt not have me, and I never deſir'd it. | 

Didſt thou ever ſee me the more dejected or melan- 1 

choly for this? Have I at any time appear'd before 1 
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& thee with a diſcontented Countenance? Was I not 
always prepar'd and ready for whatſocver thou re- 
Guireſt ? Wilt thou now have me to depart out of 
this Feſtival Solemnity? Tam ready to go; and I 
render thce all Thanks for that thou haſt honour'd 
me fo far, as to let me keep the Feaſt with thee and 
behold thy Works, and obſerve thy Oeconomy of the 
World. Let Death ſeize upon me no otherwiſe em- 
ploy'd, than thus thinking and writing of ſuch things. 
To the ſame purpoſe does he again make this Exhor- 
tation : © Dare to lift up thine Eyes to God and ſay, 
* Uſe me hereafter to whatſoever thou pleaſeſt, I 
« agree, and am of the fame mind with thee, in- 
different to all things. I refuſe nothing that ſhall 
ſeem good to thee. Lead me whither thou pleaſeſt. 
« Let me act what part thou wilt, either of a publick 
“or private Perſon, of a rich Man or a Beggar. I 
will apologize for thee, as to all theſe things, before 
Men; and I will alſo ſhew the Nature of every one 
of them. „ 
Again, the reverent Demeanour of the Szoicks to- 
wards the one ſupreme God, does alſo appear from their 
pretenſions to look to God, and to refer all to him; 
expecting Aid and Aſſiſtance from him, and placing 
their Confidence in him. Thus Epictetus: My Deſign, 
ſays he, # thi, to render you free and undiſturb' d, * al- 
ways looking at God, as well in every (mall as greater 
Matter. And again he concludes, That z Man will 
never be able any otherwiſe to expel Grief, Fear, Deſire, Envy, 
&c. than by looking to God alone, and being devoted to 
him and the Obſervance of his Commandments f. Thus 
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alſo Marcus Antoninus affirms, That 20 human thing is 
well done without a reference to God. And he very well 
exhorts Men to be delighted and ſatisty'd with this one 

thing; in doing one Action after another, tending to a 
common Good, or the Advantage of human Society, to- 
gether with the Remembrance of God, Accordingly as 
the Stoicks believd themſelves to be under the Provi- 
dence and Care of the one ſupreme God, they not only 
ſubmitted to his Will under whatſoever Evils they ſuf- 
fer'd, and refer'd to him all the Goods they enjoy'd : 
but alſo gratefully thank'd him for the latter, and us'd 
themſelves to pray to him for future Bleſſings. With 
relation to the former of theſe, Epictetus again thus 
ſpeaks their ſenſe : © * Had we Underſtanding, ſays he, 
« what ſhould we do elſe, but both publickly and private- 
« ly praiſe God, and return Thanks to him? Ought not 
„they who dig, plow and eat, continually to ſing 
« {ucha Hy mu to God as this? Great is that God who 
gave us theſe Organs to cultivate the Earth withal; 
« great 1s that God who gave us Hands, &c. who 
« enabl'd us to grow undiſcernibly, and to breath in our 
* Sleep. But the greateſt and divineſt Hymn of all is 
this, to praiſe God for the Faculty of underſtanding 

* all theſe things. What then, if for the moſt part 
Men be blinded, ought there not to be ſome, who 
« ſhould perform this Office, and || ling a Hymn to God 
for all? If I were a Nightingale, I would perform 
„the Office of a Nightingale; or if a Swan, then 
* that of a Swan: ** but now being a reaſonable Crea- 
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ce ture, I ought to celebrate and (iog aloud the Praiſes 
ce of God, that is, of the ſupreme Deity. 70 
Thus again were they alſo us'd to invoke the ſupreme 
God as ſuch for future Bleſſings, addreſſing their De- 
votions to him alone, without the conjunction of any 
other Gods; and particularly imploring his Aſſiſtance 
againſt the Aſſaults of Temptations, call'd by them 
Phancys. To this purpoſe is that of Epictetus; This is 
a great Conflict or Contention, a Divine Enterpriſe, it is 
for Liberty and for 4 Kjngdom : Now remember the 
ſupreme God, call upon him as thy Helper and Aſſiſtant, 
as the Mariners do upon Caſtor and Pollux in 4 Tempeſt *. 
Alſo he recommends this Form of devotional Addreſs, 
which was part of Cleanthes's Litany, to be us'd fre- 
quently upon occaſion : Lead me, O Jupiter, and thou 
Fate, whitherſoever I am by you deſtin d, and I will readi- 
ly and cheerfully follow; who, tho I were never ſo reluctant, 
yet muſt needs follow. Where Jupiter and Fate are 
really but one and the ſame fupreme Deity under two 
ſeveral Names; and accordingly || Sezeca in other words 
very well begins the turning of 1t thus : 


Maker and Ruler of the lofty Pole, 


Lead me.— 


To this agrees another excellent Hymn of Cleapthes, 
which begins thus, but is too large to be entirely fer 
down in this place: 


Hail thou moſt glorious of th immortal Gods, 
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Who calPd by many Names, haſt always one 
Almighty Pow'r, thou Jupiter, the Prince 
Of Nature, who by certain Law doſt rule 
The Vniverſe, &. | 


It would be endleſs to cite all the other Pagan Teſti- 
monys, eſpecially thoſe of latter times, concerning one 
ſupreme and univerſal Deity. Wherefore J ſhall con- 
tent my ſelf only to inſtance in ſome of the moſt remar- 
kable, beginning with M. T. Cicero, whom tho ſome 
would ſuſpect to have been a Sceptic“ as to Theiſm, 
| becauſe in his De Natura Deorum he brings in Cotta the 
Academic as well oppoſing Q Lacil. Balbus the Stoick, 
as C. Velleius the Epicurean ; yet from ſundry other 
places of his Writings it ſufficiently appears, that he 
was a Dogmatical and hearty Theiſt, as for example, 
this in his Book De Divinatione: f That there is, 
** ſays he, ſome moſt excellent and eternal Nature, 
** which is to be admir'd and honour'd by Mankind, 
„the Beauty of the World and the Order of the 
+ heavenly Bodys compel us to confeſs. And this in 
his Oration de Haruſpicum Reſponſis : © || Who is fo 
* mad or (ſtupid, fays he, as when he looks up to 
Heaven, is not preſently convinc'd that there are 
Gods? Or can perſuade himſelf, that thoſe thidgs, 
Which are made with ſo much Mind and Wiſdom, as 
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« that no human Skill is able ta reach and comprehend 
«© the Artilice and Contrivance of 'em, did all happen 
« by Chance? Allo in the Cloſe of the Diſcourſe 
De Natura Deorum, Cicero, as St. Auſtin obſerves, 
plainly declares himſelf ro be more inclinable to the 
Doctrine of Balous, than either that of Velleius or 
Cotta; that is, tho he did not aſſent to the Stoical Doc- 
trine or Theology in every point, himſelf being rather 
a Platoniſt than a Stoick, yet did he much prefer it, 
not only before the Epicureiſm of Velleius, but allo the 
Scepticiſm of Cotta. | 
However, it muſt be own'd that Cicero, tho a Theiſt, 
yet was a Polytheiſt; nay, and as ſome have thought, he 
carry'd this ſo far, as to aſſert a multitude of Gods, 
the Framers and Rulers of the World, for which he is 
cenſur'd by Auguſtinus Stenchus and other Learned Men. 
As to which I lay, that he and other Pagans aſerib'dithe 
Formation and Government of the World to Gods 
pꝛlurally upon no other account, but becauſe they did 
not ſuppoſe the ſupreme God to do all things immediately 
and by himſelf, but that he aſſign'd ſome certain Parts 
and Provinces to other inferior Gods, as Miniſters under 
him, who therefore ſharing in the Formation and 
Oeconomy of the World, were ſometimes nam'd as Co- 
creators and Co-governours thereof. Wherefore I ſay, 
notwithſtanding the Polytheiſm of this Learned Orator 
and Philoſopher, that he ſtill acknowledg'd the Monarchy 
of the World, or one ſupreme and univerſal Deity over 
all. This appears firſt from his ſo often uſing the word 
God in th: ſingular, emphatically and by way of emi- 
nency-; as when he ſays that nothing can be leſs gratefal 
to God himſelf, than that there ſhould not be a liberty 
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open to all, to worſhip and appeaſe him. And again, 
Curins and Fabricius had never been ſuch Men as they 
were, had it not been * for the Aſſiſtance of God. 
And ſays he, I We muſt needs acknowleag that the Benefits 
of this Life, the Light which we enjoy, and the Spirit 
which we breathe, ave imparted to us by God. Alſo in his 
Verſion of Plato's Timæus, God, lays he, diſtributing 
Gods to all the Parts of the World, did as it were ſow 
ſome Gods in the Earth, &c. Moreover, this appears 
from the Deſcriptions he makes of God, which plainly 
imply his Oneneſs or Singularity, as when he fays: 
„ There is, there certainly is ſuch a Divine Force 
„ in the World; neither is it reaſonable to think, 
„that in theſe groſs and frail Bodys of ours, there 
“ ſhould be ſomething, which has Life, Senſe and Un- 
derſtanding, and yet no ſuch thing in the whole Uni- 
© verſe: unleſs Men will therefore conclude that there 
« is none, becaufe they ſee it not; as if we could ſee 
„our own Mind (whereby we diſpoſe and order all 
things, and whereby we reaſon and ſpeak thus) and 
« perceive what kind of thing it is, and where it is 
„ lodg'd. Where, as there is a very ſtrong Aſſeverat ion 
of the Exiſtence of a God, fo is his Singularity plainly 
imply*d, in that he ſuppoſes him to be one Mind or Soul, 
acting and governing the Whole World, as our Mind 
does our Body. Again, in his Tuſculan Queſtions : 
« + Neither, ſays he, can God himſelf be otherwiſe 
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% underſtood by us, than as a certain looſe and free 

Mind ſegregated trom all mortal Concretion, which 
both perceives and moves all things. And again, 
When we behold theſe and other wonderful Works 
of Nature, can we at all doubt but that there preſi- 
deth over 'em & either one Maker of all, if they 
had a Beginning, as Plato conceives ; or elle, if they 
ce always were, as Ariſtotle ſuppoſes, Þ one Moderator 
« and Governor? Elfewhere ſpeaking of the World, 
he ſays, that this alſo obeyeth God, and the Seas and 
Earth are ſubjett to him, and the Life of Man is diſpos'd 
of by the Commands of the ſupreme Law. Alſo he ſpeaks 
of that ** God, who rules over all Mankind, and forbids 
'em to depart hence without his Leave; of q God, whoſe 
Divine Power all things obey, Moreover, we read in 
Cicero of the |||| ſupreme God, to whom the firſt making 
of Man is by him properly imputed ; of the Divine 
| Power of the ſupreme Lord and Governor; of the moſt 
powerful God and Jupiter, who has power over all things, 

of that chief or principal God, who governs the whole 
World, juſt as a human Soul governs that Body which it i 
fat aver. 

From Cicero we paſs on to M. Terentius Varro hi 
Equal, a Man famous for his Polymathy or multi- 
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** Dominans ille nobis Deus, &c. 

4+ Deus, cujus Numini parent omnia. 


i Summus aut ſupremus Deus; ſummi Rectoris & Domini Numen; 
dels pra potens & rerum omnium præpotens Jupiter; Prince ps ille Der, 
qui omnem hunc Mundum regit, ſicut Animus humanus id Corpus cui præ- 
poſitus eſt. Cic. de Leg. de Divin. & de Somn. Sclp, | 
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Romans, atleaſt as to Antiquity, Now that he ac- 
knowledg'd many Gods, which to him were parts of the 
World animated with Souls ſuperior to Men, appears 
from this Doctrine of his quoted by * St. Auſtin : 
That from the higheſt Circuit of the Heavens to the 
Sphere of the Moon, there are ethereal Souls or Ani- 
© mals, the Stars, which are not only underſtood, bur 
« ſeen to be celeſtial Gods: and between the Sphere of 
the Moon and the middle Region of the Air, there 
Hare Aercal Souls or Animals, which tho not ſeen by 
* cur Eyes, yet arediſcover'd by our Mind, and cali*d 
& Heroes, Lares and Genii. Bur ſtill the ſame 4 St. 
Auſtin informs us, that Varro notwithſtanding this 
Polytheiſm of his, plainly aſſerted one ſupreme uni- 
verſal Numen or God, he erring only in this, that he 
call'd him a Soul, and not the Creator of Soul or a pure 
and abſtratt Mind. : 
From Varro we proceed to L. Annæus Seneca the 
Philoſopher, who was Contemporary with our Saviour 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles. Now tho he frequently ac- 
knowledg'd a plurality of Gods, yet did he notwith- 
ſtanding plainly aſſert one Supreme; he not only ſpeak- 
ing of him ſingularlyand by way of eminency, but allo 
plainly deſcribing him as ſuch : as when he calls him. 
the Framer and Former of the Univerſe ; the Governor, 
Diſpoſer and Kyeper thereof; him upon whom all things 
depend; the Mind and Spirit of the World ;, the Artificer 
and Lord of this whole Mundane Fabrick; to whom. evers. 
Name belongs; from whom. all things ſpring; and much 
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more to the ſame purpoſe. To which I add what * St. 
Auſtin has obſerv'd, that this Seneca in his Book of 
Superſtitions, which 1s now loſt, did not only highly 
extol the natural Theology, and according to that the 
reaſonable Worſhip of one God, but did alſo plainly 
cenſure and condemn the Civil Theology and the un- 
reaſonable Worſhip of many Gods, receiv'd among the 
Romans. 

To Seneca, tho he was no Admirer of him, yet fully 
agreed in this natural Theology, M. Fabius Quintili- 
anus, Who ſets down this as the generally receiv'd No- 
tion or Definition of God, | That he is 4 Spirit ming['d 
with and diffus'd thro all the Parts of the World; he 
from thence inferring Epicurus to be an Atheiſt, not- 
withſtanding that he verbally aſſerted Gods, becauſe he 
Jeny'd 4 God according to this generally receiv'd No- 
tion, he commonly beſtowing upon his Gods a circum- 
ſerib'd human Form, and placing 'em between the 
Worlds. . 

Alſo the junior Pliny acknowledg'd one ſupreme uni- 
werſal Deity, as may ſufficiently appear from his Pane- 
2yrick Oration to Trajan, wherein he is call'd || That God 
who is preſent with and inhabits the whole Heaven and 
Stars; and alſo the Father of the World, and the Father 
of Men and Gods. 

Next to him T rank L. Apuleizs, by whoſe pretended 
Miracles the Pagans endeavour'd to confirm their Re- 
ligion, as well as by thoſe of Apollonius. Now he in 
ſundry places of his Writings plainly aſſerts one {u- 
preme and univerſal Deity, of which I ſhall only 
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beus ille, qui maniſeſtus ac præſens Cœlum ac Sydera inſidet. Mundi 
Parcns, & Parens Hominum Deorumque. 5 

chuſe 
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chuſe out this: * Since the higheſt of the Gods does not 
only conſider all thoſe things in his Mind, but alſo paſs 
thro and comprehend within himſelf the Beginning, Middle, 
aud End of all things, and conſtantly govern all by his 
ſecret Providence. 

Io this I add che Teſtimony of Symmachus, who tho 
2 zealous Stickler for the Reſtitution of Paganiſm, yet 
declar'd the + Pagans to worlbip one and the ſame God 
wich the Chriſtians, but in ſeveral ways; he conceiving 
that there was no neceſſity that God ſhould be worſhip d 
by all, after the ſame manner, Go. 

I ſhall next inſtance in ſome of the latter Greek Mei. 
ters; the fir ſt of whom I pitch on is the Author De 
Mundo, who, tho not Ariſtotle, yet was undoubredly a 
Pagan and Polytheiſt. Yet however we find him not 
only commending this Paſſage of Heraclitas, That 
there is one harmonious Syſtem made out of all things, and 
that all things are deriv'd from one; but allo writing 
very excellently about the ſupreme God, whom he ſtiles 
** the Cauſe which contains all things; the beſt, and moſt 
excellent Part of the World pt; and declaring it to be 
an antient Opinion or Tradition, which has been convey d 
down to all Men from their Forefathers, ||| that all things 
are from God, and conſiſt by him; ana that no Nature is 
ſufficient to preſerve it ſelf, if left alone, and devoid of 
the Divine Aſſiſtance and Influence, To which he adds, 
That (a) what 4 Pilot is to. a Ship, a Charioteer to 4. 
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Chariot, the Coryphæus to a Choir, Law to a City, and « 

General to an Army; the ſame is God to the World. 
Plutarch of Cheronea, as I have before declar'd, was 
ualuckily ingag'd in two falſe Opinions: the firſt, that 
Matter is ingenerate or uncreated ; the ſecond, that there 
is a poſitive ſubſtantial evil Principle, or an irrational 
| Soul and Damon ſelf-exiftent ; in which reſpeQ he has 
been call'd by us a Ditheiſt. Withal he was a Wor- 
ſhipper of the many Pagan Gods, himſelf being a Prieſt 
of the Pythian Apollo. But notwichſtanding all this, 
he unqueſtionably aſſerted one ſole Principle of all Good, 
and the Cauſe of all things (Evil and Matter only ex- 
cepted) who is therefore call'd by him God in way of 
eminency ; as when he afficms that * God does always act 
the Geometrician, that is, does all things in Meaſure and 
Proportion ; that Þ all things are maae by God according 
to Harmony, Allo he gives God theſe Epithets : || the 
Great God, the Higheſt God, the Firſt God, the unmade 
ſelf-exiſlent God; all the other Pagan Gods, according 
to him, having been made in time together with the 
World, &c. : 5 
Dio Chryſoſtomus, Plutarch's Equal, tho he plainly 
acknowledg'd many Gods, yet aſſerted that rhe World i 
under a Kingly Power or Monarchy ; he calling the ſupreme 
God, ſometime * the common King of Gods and Men, 
the God that rules over all, the firſt and greateſt God, &c. 
Alſo he affirms, that there is a natural Prolepſis or innate 
Idea of him in_the Minds of Men, lay ing, that con- 
cerning the Nature of the Gods in general, but eſpecially of 
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that ſupreme Ruler over all, there is an Opinion in all 
human kind, as well Barbarians as Greeks, which is natu- 
rally iuplanted in them as rational Beings, and not de- 
»iv'd from any mortal Teacher *. 


That Galen was no Atheilt,and what his Religion was, 
may plainly appear from this one Paſſage out of his third 
Book de UVſ# Partium, to omit many others: © Should I, 
«© ſays he, any longer inſiſt upon ſuch brutiſh Perſons as 
© thote,the Wile and Sober might juſtly condemn me, as 
defiling this holy Oration, + which I compoſe as a true 
Hy ma to the praiſeof him that madeus ; I conceiving 
true Piety and Religion towards God to conſiſt in this, 
not that I ſhould ſacrifice many Hecatombs or burn 
much Incente to him, but that I ſhould my ſelf firſt 
* acknowledg and then declare to others, how great his 
Wildom is, how great his Power, and how great his 
* Goodneſs. For that he would adorn the whole 
World after this manner, envying to nothing that 
Good which it was capable of, I conclude to be a 
© Demonſtration of moſt abſolute Goodneſs ; and thus 
© kt him be prais'd by us as good. And that he was 
able to find out how all things might be adorn'd after 
the beſt manner, is a fign of the greateſt Wiſdom in 
© him. And laſtly, to be able to effect and bring to paſs 
© all thoſe things, which he had thus decreed, argues 
an inſuperable Power. I . 

Maximus Tyrius in the Cloſe of his firſt Diſſertation, 
declares his Opinion of oze /upreme Goa, where having 
ſpoken of the Government of the World, he ſhuts up 
in theſe words: Thus you [te how the Order and Chais 
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from the ſupreme God to the Earth and Men“. 


made from himſelf, & c. 


Chriſtianity, whether Platoniſts or Peripateticks, tho 


lins, Porphyrius, Proclus Damaſcius, Themiſtins, and 
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of this Government deſcends down by Steps and Degrees 


Ariſtides,the famous Adrianean Sophiſt and Orator, in 
his firſt Oration or Hymn vow to Jupiter, after he had 
eſcap'd a great Tempeſt, is ſo full to the purpoſe, that 
nothing can be more; he, after his Proem, beginning 
thus: + Jupiter made all things, and all things, whatſoever 
do exift, are the Works of Jupiter, &c. But he is the 
firſt and the oldeſt, and the Prince of all things, he being 


Ic is certain that all the latter Philoſophers after 


for the moſt part they aſſerted the Eternity of the 
World, yet univerſally agreed in the acknowledgment 


of one ſupreme Deity, the Cauſe of the World and of all 
the other Gods: ſuch were Numenins, Plotinus, Ame- 


others. To which purpoſe I ſhall here only add this 
*11l Teſtimony of Sr. Cyril, in his firſt Book againſt 
Julian: It is manifeſt, ſays he, to all, that among(t 
* thoſe who philoſophize ia the Greek way, it is uni- 

ver ſally acknowledg'd, || that there is one God the 
Maker of the Unlverſe, and who is by Nature above 
all things: but that there have been made by him and 
produc'd into Generation certain other Gods, as they 
call *em, both intelligible and ſenſible. 
But neither was this the Opinion of Philoſophers and 
Learned Men only amongſt the Pagans, but even of the 
Valgar likewiſe, To ſee this, we cannot, I think, 
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make a better Judgment concerning the Generality and 
Bulk of the antient Pagans, than from the Poets and 
Mythologiſts, who were the chief Inſtructers of them. 
Now we have already prov'd from ſundry Teſtimonys 
of the Poets, that however they were Depravers of the 
Pagan Religion, yet they kept up this Tradition of ↄne 
ſupreme Deity, one Ming aud Father of Gods: to which 
Teſtimonys many more might have been added, as of 
Sencca the Tragedian, Statius, Lucan, Silius Italicus, 
Perfius, and Martial: but that we declin'd 'em to avoid 
Tediouſnels, Moreover, as the Poets taught, fo in 
fact may we perceive that the People learnt this Doc- 
trine: To this purpoſe Ariftotle has recorded in his 
Politicks, * That all Men affirm'd the Gods to be under a 
Kingly Power, or that there is one ſupreme King and 
Monarch over the Gods. And + Maximus T yrins, that as 
well the Unlearned as the Learned throughout the 
whole Pagan World, however they differ'd in other 
Opinions, yet univerſally agreed in this, that there i 
one God the King and Father of all. To which agrees 
this other Teſtimony of Dio Chryſoſtomus, That || con- 
cerning the Nature of the Gods in general, but eſpecially 
concerning the Prince of all things, there was one agreeing 
Perſuaſion in the Minds of all Mankind, as well Barbarians 
4 Greeks, Where Dio plainly intim tes, that there 
was a more univerſal Conſent of Nat ns in the belief 
of one God, than of many Gods; which one God uni— 
verſally fell under the ſame Idea, with the ſupreme and 
abſolutely perfect, albeit, as we Have before obſerv'd, 
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and * might again add, he was in different Countrys 
call'd by different Names. The Authority of Dio is 
very well confirm'd by this of Proclas upon the Ti- 
mus: All Religions and Sects, ſays he, acknowledg 
„that one higheſt Principle of all; and Men every 
© where call upon God as their Helper : but that there 
& are Gods after and below that higheſt Principle, and 
that there is a certain Providence deſcending down 
from theſe upon the Univerſe, all Sets do not believe, 
* the reaſon whereot 15, becauſe the One or Unity 
appears more clearly 2nd plainly to them than the 
0 Many or Multitude. Accordingly no wonder if the 
Fug ar Pagans in their ordinary Diſcourſe and common 
Speech usd rhe Name of God ſingularly, meaning 
thereby the ſupreme Deity, as we have it recorded by 
many of the Antients, and firſt by ſome of the Fathers 
Tertullian in his Book de Teſtimonio Anime, and his Apo- 
logetict, produces leveral Inſtances of theſe 0 
Forms of Speech among the Pagans, as, God ſees, 1 
ar to God, God will reſtore, God will judg between 
5, what God pleaſes &c. Thusallo ** Minutius Felix, 
When, lays he, the Pagans ftretch out their Hands 
towards 3 they mention only God; and theſe 
Forms of Speech, He is Great, and God ig true, and 
2 « if God grant, ate the natural Language of the Vul- 
e gar. And „gain, Lactantius gives this other Teſtt- 
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e mere of this, as alſo a Confutation of Lactantius's Reaſoning, by which 
ve 555 prove that the Jupiter Capitolinus of the Romans was not held by 
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mony : * When, fays he, they ſwear, and when they 
«© wiſh, and when they give Thanks, they“ name not 
«© many Gods, but God only; the Truth by a ſecret 
« Force of Nature thus breaking forth from them, 
« whether they will or no. And again, © + They fly 
© to God, Aid is defir'd of God, they pray that God 
©« would help them; and when any one is reduc'd to 
© extreme Neceſlity, || he begs for God's ſake only, 
„and by the Power of God alone, implores the Mer- 
cy of Men. The lame we may alſo learn from the 
Atteſtation of Heathens themſelves : We find in A4ri- 
tn his Fpidetus, that this very Form of Prayer, 
which has been fo long in ule in the Cyriſtian Church, 
Lord have Mercy upon us, Was antiently part of the Pa- 
gans Litany to the ſupreme God, either among the 
Greeks or the Latins, or both: Invoking God, we pray 
to him, ſays Epictetus, after this manner, Lord have 
Mercy upon us. And perhaps it may not be amils to 
Auggeſt in this place, that the Perſians themſelves (to 
mit other ſeeming Inſtances) who of all Pagan Na- 
ions have been moſt charg'd with the worſhipping ot 
c Sun as the ſupreme Deity under the name of Mithr as, 
did notwithſtanding, if we believe Eubulus, who 
wrote the Hiſtory of Mithras at large, acknowleds 
another invilible Deity ſuperior to it, and which was 
he Maker thereof, and of the whole World, as the 
r and proper Mithras. Which Opinion is allo plain- 
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ly confirm'd not only by Herodotus, diſtinguiſhing 
| their Jupiter from the Sun, but alſo by Xenophon inſun. 
dry places; as particularly where he ſpeaks of Cyras's 
| being admoniſh'd in a Dream of his approaching Death, 
and thereupon addreiling his Devotion * by Sacrifices 
| and Prayers: firſt he ſacrific'd to the Perſian Fupiter, 
| and then to the Sun and the other Gods, praying alter 
this manner: Thon our Country Jupiter, that is, thou 
|;  Mithras or Oromaſdes, aud thou Sun, and all ye other 
| | Gods, accept I pray you theſe my Euchariſlick Sacrifices, &c. 
And wealfotind the like Prayer us'd by Darius in Plu- 
tarch, + Thou our Country Jupiter, or ſupreme God of 
the Perſians. Moreover, Herodotus and Curtius record, 
that in the Perſian Pomp and Proceſſion there was wont 
to be drawn a Chariot ſacred to Jupiter, diſt ind from 
that of the Sun. But Cyrus Proclamation in the Book 
of Efdra puts all out of. doubt; ſince that Lord God of 
Heaven, who is there {aid fo have given Cyrus all the 
Kingdoms of the Earth, and commanded him to build him 
a Houſe at Jeruſalem, cannot be underſtood of the Sun. 

The Ethiopians in Strabo's time may well be look'd 
upon as Barbarians, and yet did they not only acknow- 
ledg one ſupreme Deity, but allo ſuch as was diſtin 
from the World, and therefore 1nviſible, he writing 
thus concerning them : || T hey believe that there is one im- 
mortal God, and this the Cauſe of all things, &c. And 
tho Cæſar affirms of the antient Germans, That“ they 
held thoſe only to be Gods whom they ſaw, and by wlom they 
were openly aſſiſted, ſuch as the Sun, Fire, and the Moon ; 
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yet is ke contradicted by * Tacitus, who coming after 
him had better Information ; and others have recorded 
that they acknowledg one ſupreme God under the name 
of Than firſt, and then of Thautes and Thentates, 
Laſtly, the generality of the Pagans'at this very day, 
as the Indians, Chineſes, Siamenſes, and Guineans ; the 
Inhabitants of Peru, Mexico, Virginia, and New Eng- 
land, lome of whom ate ſufficiently barbarous, do ac- 
knowledg one ſupreme or greateſt God, they having 
their ſeveral proper Names tor him, as Parmiſcer, Fe— 
tiſſo, Wiracocha, Pachachamac, Vitziliputzti, &c. tho 
worſhipping withal other Gods and Idols; all which is 
confirm'd by this Teſtimony of Joſephus Acoſta, f That 
this is common almoſt to all the Barbarians, 1s confeſs one 
ſupreme Goa, who is perfectly good. It has been already 
mention'd that, according to Themiſtius and Symmachus 
two zealbus Pagans, one and the ſame ſupreme God 
was worſhipd in all the ſeveral Pagan Religions 
throughout the whole World, tho after different man- 
ners. Which Diverſity of Religions, as in their Opi- 
nion it was no way Inconvenient in it ſelf, fo neither 
was it ungrateful or unacceptable to Almighty God, 
it being more for his Honour, State and Grandeur, to 
be worſhip'd with this Variety, than after one manner 
only. Now morcover, that this allo was the- Senti- 
ment of other more antient Pagans, may appear from 
this remarkable Teſtimony of Plutarch in his Book de 
Ide, where defending the E-yprian Worſhip, vhich 
was indeed the main Delign of that whole Book, he 
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plainly affirms that the ſeveral Religions of the Pagan 
Nations, whet ber Greeks or Barbarians, and among theſe 
the Eo pttan, 2110 as Welles otheis, Coniiiter d f n Noth; ng 
elle, but the worſhip plng ol & one and the tame ſupreme 
7 


Mina, Lok Lu and Providence Which orders all things 
1the World ; and of its ſabſervient Powers or Miniſters, 


appolt nes by it over all the ſeveral Parts of the World, 


tho under different Names, Rites and Ceremonps, 
and with different Symbols, conſecrated to them, the 
better to conduct and lead on mens Underſtandings to Di- 

vine things; tho, ſays he, this has not been without [ome 
danger of caſting Men upon one or other of theſe two In- 
conveniences, eil ber Superſtition or Atheiſm. 

1 un Tita, Livius was allo of the fame Opinion, may 
be concluded from this Paſſage of his concerning Hanai- 
bat : « I know not, fays he, whether Hannibal were 
more acmirable in his Adverſiy or Proſperity, who 
© having a mixt Colluvies of all Nations under him, 
* which had different Rites, different Ceremonys, 
* andalmoſt different Gods from one another, did not- 
withſtanding ſo unite them together in one common 
_ Bond, chat there happen'd no Sedition at all amongſt 
« them. Where Livy plainly intimates, that tho there 


Was a great diverſity of Religious Rites and Ceremonys 


among the Pagans, as if they had worſhip'd ſeveral 
Gods, yet the Gods of them all were really the ſame, 
natnely one ſupreme God and his Minifters under him, 
And the 5 Livy elſewhere declares this to have been 
the general Opinion of the Romans and Italians likewile 
at that time 
The Egyptians ere doubtleſs the moit ſingular of all 
the Pagans, and the moſt oddly dilcrepant from others in 
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Chap. 4. of Atheiſm confuted. 257. 
their manner of Worſhip; yet nevertheleſs that theſe 
alſo agreed with the reſt in thoſe Fundamentals, of 
worſhipping one ſupreme and univerſal God together 
with his inferior Miniſters, as Platarch ſets himſelf 
induſtriouſly to maintain it in that foremention'd Bool 
de Iſide, 10 was it further clear'd and made out, as Da- 
maſcius informs us, by two famous Egyptian Philo- 
ſophers, Aſclepiades and Heraiſcus, in certain Writings 
of theirs, Which have been ſince loſt; wherein they 
affirm that, according to the true Egyptian Theology, 
* There is one Principle of all things, celebrated under the 
Name of the Unknown Darkneſs, ec. and aſſigu this rea- 
ſon of the Egyptians Polytheiſm, | that they were wont 
to divide and multiply things that are one and the ſame; 
and accordingly have they divided and multiply d the firſt 
Intelligible, or the one ſupreme Deity, into the Propertys 
of many Gods. The {ſame alſo appears to have been 
the Doctrine not only of the Egyptians, but of others, 
from a Treatiſe, which, according to Sidæ upon the 
word Heraiſcus, was begun by. Aſclepiades, but left un- 
fniſh'd, concerning the Symphony of all Theologys : for 
inthis do we find a general Agreement touching thoſe 
two Fundamentals expreſt by Plutarch, namely the 
worſhipping of one ſupreme and univerſal Deity, Reaſon 
and Providence, governing all things ; and then, of 
his ſubſervient Miniſters, the Inſtruments of Provi- 
dence, created and appointed by him over all the Parts 
of the World: which being honour'd under ſeveral 
Titles, and with different Rites and Ceremonys, 
according to the Laws of the reſpective Countrys, 
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caus'd all that diverſity of Religions, which was among 
them x. 5 

The Hebrews were the only Nation, who before 
Chriſtianity for ſeveral Ages profeſſedly oppos'd the 
Polytheiſm and Idolatry of the Pagan World. Whence 
it may be probably concluded, that they had the right 
Notion of this Pagan Polytheiſm, and underſtood 
wherein it coaſiſted. Now again from the generality 
of them we learn, that the Pagan Nations antiently, at 
leaſt the Intelligent amongſt them, acknowledg'd one 
ſupreme God of the whole World; and confeſs'd that all 
their other Gods were not unmade, ſelf- originated, Oc. 
but Creatures and inferior Miniſters ; which were wor- 
ſhip'd by them upon theſe two accounts: either as 
thinking that the Honour done to them redounded to 
the ſupreme God, or elle that they might be their Medi- 
ators and Interceſſors, their Orators and Negotiators with 
him; and theſe were of two kinds, Angels and Stars. 
All this we find atteſted by Philo in his Comment on 
the Decalogue, by Flavius Joſephus in his Jewiſh Anti- 
quities, by Maimonides in Halacoth mp, in his More 
Nevochim, and in his Gloſs upon Jeremy 10. 7. alſo by 
Moſes Abelda in his + Gnolath Tamid ; by Joſeph Albo in 
his Itkarim, by R. David Kyzmchi upon 2 Kings 17, &c; 
by the Author of the Book Nitzachon ; by Rabbi Solo- 
mon in his Gloſs upon Malachi 1. 11. and upon Pſalm 
W = | Op 

Laſtly, the fame is plainly confirm'd from the Scrip- 
tures of the New Teſtament allo; that the Gentiles 
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* More to this purpoſe may be ſeen in Cud. True Intel. Syſt, p. 462, 463, &c. 
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_ | Quitations at large to this purpoſe may be ſeen in Cud. True Intel, Syſt. 
p. 465, 466, 467, CC, | | | 
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Chap. 4. of Atheiſm confuted. 259 
and Pagans, however Polytheiſts and Idolaters, yet were 
not unacquainted with the Knowledg of the true God, 


that is, of the one only ſelf-exiſtent and omnipotent 


Being, who comprehendeth all things under him : 
from whence it muſt needs follow, that their other 
many Gods were all of 'em ſuppos'd to have been de- 
riv'd from this one, and to be dependent on him. For 
firſt * St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the Romans tells us, that 
theſe Gentiles or Pagans did Þ hold the Truth in Un- 
righteouſneſs, or unjuſtly detain and impriſon the ſame. 
Which is chiefly to be underſtood of the Truth con- 
cerning God, as appears from what follows, and there- 
fore implics the Pagans not to have been unfurniſh'd 
with ſuch a Knowledg of God, as might and ought to 
have kept *'cm from all kinds of Idolatry; however by 
their Default it prov'd ineffectual to that end, as is 
| afterwards declar'd: || They lik'd not to retain God in the 
 Aenition or Practical Knowledg of him. Where there is 
a diſtinction to be oblcrv'd betwixt the“ Kyowleds 
and the Agnition of God; the former of which in this 
Chapter is plainly granted to the Pagans, tho the latter 


be here deny'd them; becauſe they laps'd into Poly. 


theiſm and Idolatry, which is the meaning of theſe 
words, ++ They chang'd the Truth of God into a Lie. 
Again the ſame Apoſtle there affirms, That 742 
which may be known of God was manifeſt within them, 
God bimſelf having ſhew'd it unto them. There is 


ſomething of God unknowable and incomprehenſible by 


th. 
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all Mortals; but that of God which is knowable, his 
eternal Power and Godhead, with the Attributes be— 
longing thereunto, is made manifeſt to all Mankind b 

his Works: The inviſible things of him from the Cre- 
ation of the World, being clearly ſeen and underſtood by 
the things that are maden. Moreover, this Apoſtle 
expic{ly declares, the Pagans to have known God, in 
thar Cenſure which hegives of 'em, that | when they 
kyuew God, they glorify'd him not as God, becauſe they fell 
into Polytheiſm and Idolatry; tho the Apoſtle here 
tnſtances only in the latter of theſe two, their chang- 
ing the Glory of the incorruptible God into an Image made 
like to corruptible Man, and to Birds and Beaſts and creep- 
ing things. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe this Ido. 
larry of the Pagans properly ſo call'd, that is, their 
worſhipping of Stocks and Stones form'd into the like. 
nels of Man or Beaſt, was generally taken amongſt the 
Jews, as Philo allo oblerves, for the groſſeſt of all their 
religious Miſcarriages; and from hence it came to pals, 
that the Polytheiſm of the Pagans, their worſhipping 
of inferior Gods, as namely Stars and Dæmons, was 
vulgarly cail'd alſo by the Jews and Chriſtians Idolatry, 

it being ſo denominated by them 4 famoſiore ſpecie. 
Again, the Apoſtle plainly declares that the Error of 
the Pagan Superſtition univerſally conſiſted, not in 
worſhipping many independent Gods and Creators, but 
in joining Creature-Worſhip as ſuch, ſome way or 
other, with the Worſhip of the Creator ; while they 
religioufly worſhip'd and ſerv'd the Creature beſides or-more 
thay the Creator **. To this may be added an Oration 
made by Sr. Paul at Athens in the Areopagitick Coun, 
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Chap. 4. f Atheiſm confuted. 261 
beginning after this manner: Je Men of Athens, I 
perceive that in all things or every way ye are, as *tis 
commonly render'd, too ſuperſtitious, but ſhould be 
rather turn'd, Ve are more than ordinarily religious; 
it being not only more likely that St. Paul would in the 
beginning of his Oration thus conciliate their Bene- 
volence with ſome Commendation of them, but alſo 
very unlikely that he would call the worſhipping of the 
true God by the name of Superſtition, becauſe it follows, 
For as I paſs d by and beheld your Devotions, or rather 
your Sacred things or Monuments, 1 found an Altar with 
the Inſcription, to the * unknown God, ment ion d alſo by 
Lucian in his Philopatris, and that as being erected to 
the ſupreme Governour of the World, inaſmuch as Trie- 
phon there utters what agrees to the ſubſequent Words 
of St. Paul: Whom therefore you ignorantly worſhip, 
under the name of the Unknown God, him declare I unto 
you, God that made the World and all things therein, the 
Lord of Heaven and Earth. From which place we may 
upon firm Scripture-Authority conclude two things: 
Firſt, that by the Unknown God of the Athenians was 
meant the only true God, he who made the World and ali 
things init, who in all probability was therefore ſtiPd 
by them the Unknown God, becauſe he is not only in- 
viſible, but allo incomprehenſible by Mortals ; agreeably 
to what Joſephus writing againſt Appion tells us, that 
+ He is knowable to us only by the Effects of his Power, but 
as to his own Eſſence is unknowable or incomprehenſible. 
But when in Dion Caſſius the God of the Fews is ſaid to 
be not only || ;zviſible, but allo ineffable ; and when he is 
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call'd in Lacan an“ uncertain God; the reaſon herecf 
ſeems to have been, not only becauſe there was no 
Image of him, but alſo becauſe he was not vulgarly then 
known by any proper Name, the Tetragrammaton being 
religiouſly forborn amongſt the-Jews in common uſe, 
that it might not be profan'd. And what ſome Learned 
Men have mention'd upon this occaſion, of the Pagans 
ſometimes ſacrificing to I the proper and convenient God, 
without ſignifying any Name, ſeems to be nothing to 
this purpoſe; that proceeding only from a ſuperſtitious 
Fear of thoſe Pagans, ſuppoſing ſeveral Gods to preſide 
over ſeveral things, leſt they ſhould be miſtaken, in not 
applying themſelves to the right and proper God in ſuch 
certaincaſes,and ſo their Devotion ſhould prove unſucceſs- 
ful and ineffectual. But that this #ak»own God is here ſaid 
to be ignoramly worſhip'd by the Athenians, is to be 
underſtood chiefly in regard to their Pohtheiſm and 14o- 
latry. The ſecond thing that may be concluded hence 
is this, that theſe Athenian Pagans did religiouſly wore 
ſhip the true God, the Lord of Heaven and Earth : And 
this again we find to be confirm'd by St. Paul in that he 
cites this Paſſage out of Aratus, a Heathen Poet, || For 
we are alſo his Off [pring; and interprets the ſame of the 
true God, in whom we live, move, and have our Being. 
And indeed that Aratus s Zebs was not a Man born in 
Crete or Arcadia, but the Maker and ſupreme Gover- 
nor of the whole World, is evident from this which im- 
mediately goes before, and much more to the purpoſe 
which follows; he beginning his Phenomena thus: 
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* Let us begin our Work with Jove, of whom 
We Men are never ſilent, and of whom 
All things are full, he paſſing thro and Ving 
In ev'ry place, whoſe kind and bounteous Hand 
We all make uſe of and enjoy, for we 
His Off-ſpring alſo are. — 


Whereupon the Scholiaſt writeth thus: Aratus being 
about to declare the Poſition of the Stars, does in the firſt 
place very decorouſiyj and becomingly invoke t&)5, Þ the Fa- 
ther and Maker of them. Neither is it reaſonable to 
thiok that Aratus was ſingular in this, but that he ſpake 
according to the receiv'd Theology of the Greeks, and 
that not only amongſt Philoſophers and Learned Men, 
but even the vulgar alſo. Nor do we think that that 
Prayer of the antient Athenians, commended by M. An- 
toninus for its ſimplicity, is to be underſtood otherwiſe : 
Rain, rain, O good or gracious Jupiter, upon the Fields 
and Paſtures of the Athenians]. And ſince the Latine 
had the very fame Notion of Jupiter that the Greets 
had of zebs, it cannot be deny'd, but that they com- 
monly alſo by their Jupiter underſtood the one ſupreme 
God, the Lord of Heaven and Earth We know nothing 
that can be objected againſt this from the Scripture, 
unleſs it ſhould be that Paſſage of St. Paul, In the Wiſ- 
dom of God the World by Wiſdom knew not God. But the 
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meaning thereof is no other than this, that the gene- 
rality of the World before Chriſtianity, by their natural 
Light and Contemplation of the Works of God, did 
not attain to ſuch a Practical Rxomledg of him, as might 


both free them from Idolatry, and effectually bring them 
to a holy Life. 1 


* 


S 


A Continuation of the former Argument; That the 
| Generality of the Pagans maintain d the Oneneſs 
or Singularity of the Godhead, This is made 


appear from a yet fuller Account of the Pagan 


Theology, of the ſeveral Names and Kinds of the 
Gods of the Heathens ; notwithſtanding which it 
is prov'd, that they ſtill aſſerted one Deity over 

all. Alſo under this Head comes in a large 
Account of the Parmenidean, Pychagorean or 


Platonick Triad, 


IN order to a fuller Explication of the Pagan Theo- 
& logy, and giving a yet more ſatisfactory Account 
ot it, there are two Heads requiſite to be inſiſted on: 
Firft, that the intelligent Pagans worſhip'd the one 
| ſupreme God, under many ſeveral Names; Secondly, 

that beſides this ove God they worſhip'd alſo many Gods, 
whom they ſuppos'd to be indeed inferior Deitys and 
ſubordinate to him. We begin with the firſt; that the 
{upreme God amongſt the Pagans was Polyonymous, and 


worſhip'd 
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« k | | \ . | 
worſhip'd under ſeveral perſonal Names, according to 


ſeveral Notions and Conſiderations of him, from his 


ſeveral Attributes and Powers, Manifeſtations and 
Effects in the World. 
Not only the Egyptians, as Origen has obſerv'd, but 
alſo the Syrians, Perfians, Indians, and other Barbarian 
Pagans had, beſides their vulgar Theology, another 
mare arcane and recondite one, amongſt their Prieſts 
and Learned Men: and that tlie ſame was true con- 


cerning the Greeks and Lativs allo, is unqueſtionably 


evident. Now by the Vulgar Theology of the Pagans 
we underſtand not only their Myſtical or Fabulous, but 
allo their Political or Civil Theology, it being truly 
affirm d by St. Auſtin, that * both the Fabulous Theology 
of the Pagans was in part their Civil, and their Civil 
was Fabulow. And by their more arcane or recondite 


Theology, is doubtleſs meant that which they con- 


ceiv'd to be the natural and true Theology, Which diſ- 
tinction of the Natural and True Theology from the 
Civil and Political, as it was acknowledg'd by all the 
antient Greek Philoſophers, but moſt expreſly by An- 
tiſthenes, Plato, Ariſtotle and the Stoichs: ſo was it 
own'd and much inſiſted on both by Scævola, that fa- 


mous Roman Pontifex, and by Varro, that moſt Learned 


Antiquary ; they both agreeing, that the Civil Theo- 


logy then eſtabliſh'd by the Roman Laws, was only the 


Theology of the Vulgar, but not the True; and that 


there was another Theology beſides it, call'd by them 


Natural, which was the Theology of wiſe Men and of 


Truth: nevertheleſs granting a neceſſity, that in Citys 


and Communitys, belides this Natural and True Theo. 
logy, which the generality of the Vulgar were unca- 


* Er civilis & fabuloſa, ambæ fabuloſa ſunt, ambæque civiles. De Civ. 
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pable of, there ſhould be another Civil or Political 
Theology, accommodate to their Apprehenſions; which 
Civil Theology differ'd from the Natural, only by a cer- 
tain mixture of Fabuloſity in it, and was therefore 
look*d upon by them as a middle betwixt the Natural 
and the Fabulous or Paetical Theology. N 
Wherefore it was acknowledg d that the Vulgar Theo- 
logy of the Pagans, that is, not only their Fabulous, but 
even their Civil alſo, was oftentimes diſcrepant from the 
Natural and True Theology; tho the wiſe Men amongſt 
em in all Ages endeavour'd, as much as they could, to diſ- 
ſemble and diſguiſe this difference, and by allegorizing the 
Poetick Fables of the Gods, to bring that Theology 
into ſome ſeeming Conformity with the Natural and 
Philoſophick ; but what they could not in this way re- 
conciſe, was by them excus'd upon the neceſſity of the 
Vulgar. ES Ls 5 
The Fabulous Theology both of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans did not only generate all the other Gods, but even 
Jupiter himſelf allo, their ſapreme Deity, in aſſigning 
him both a Father and a Mother, a Grandfather and a 
Grandmother. And tho the Romanus did not plainly 
adopt this into their Civ Theology, yet are they 'tax'd 
by St. Auſtin for ſuffering the Statue of Jupiter's Nutſe 
to be kept in the Capitol for a Religious Monument. 
And however this differ'd nothing at all from that 
Atheiſtick Doctrine of Evemerus, That all the Gods 
were really no other.than mortal Men; yet was it tolerated 
and conniv'd at by the Politicians, 1a way of neceſſary 
compliance with the Vulgar, it being ſo extremely 
difficult for chem to conceive any ſuch living Being or 
Animal, as was never made and without beginning. 
Inlomuch that Callimachus, who would by no means 
admit of Japiter's Sepulcher, either in Crete or es 
but 


Chap. 5. of Atheiſm confuted. — "T7 
but look'd upon it as a foul Reproach to him for this 
reaſon, becauſe he * was Immortal and could never dig; 
did notwithſtanding himſelf attribute a temporary 
Generation or Nativity to him, as Origen and others 
have obſerv'd. However, the generality of the more 
civiliz'd and intelligent Pagans, and even of the Poets 
themſelves, did all this while conſtantly retain thus 
much of the aatural and true Theology amongſt 'em, 
that Jupiter was the Father both of Gods and Men, that is, 
the Maker of the whole World, and conſequently himſelf 
without Father, eternal and unmade, according to that 
Peleadean Oracle in Pauſanias: + Jove was, Jove is, 
Jove will be —— _ 5 
Again, the Civil Theology of the Pagans, as well as 
the Poetick, had not only many phantaſtick Gods in it, 
but alſo an appearance of a plurality of Independent 
Deitys, it making ſeveral to be ſupreme, in their ſeveral 
Territorys and Functions: as one to be the chief Ruler 
over the Heavens, another over the Air and Winds, 
another over the Sea, and another over the Earth and 
Hell; one to be the Giver of Corn, another of Wine; 
one the God of Learning, another the God of Pleaſure, 
and another the God of War; and ſo for all other 
things. But the Natural Theology of the Pagans, tho it 
did admit of a Plurality of Gods too, in a certain ſenſe, 
that is, of inferior Deitys ſubordinate to one Supreme; yet 
did it neither allow of more independent Deitys than 
one, nor own any Gods at all, but ſuch as were zatural, 
that is, ſuch as had a real Exiſtence in Nature and the 
World without, and not in Mens Opinions only, And 
theſe were concluded by Varro to be no other than firſt. 
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the Soul of the World; then the animated Parts thereof, 
ſuperiorto men, that 1s, one ſupreme univerſal Deity 
unmade, and other particular generated Gods, ſuch as 
Stars, Dzmons, and Heroes, Wherefore all the other 
Gods beſides thefe are frequently exploded by Cicero and 
other Pagan Writers, under the name of Dii Poetici, 
that is, not Philoſophical but Poetical Gods; and Di. 
Commentitii & Fictitii, that is, not natural and real, 
but feign'd and fictitious Gods: they in the mean time 
giving this account of them, that they were indeed 
nothing elſe but ſo many ſeveral Names and Notions of 
one ſupreme God, according to his ſeveral Powers and 
various Manifeſtations and Effects in the world; it 
being thought fit, as we have before obſerv'd, by the 
Wiſdom of the antient Pagan Theologers, that all thoſe 
manifold Glorys and Perfections of the Deity ſhould 
not be huddl'd up, and as it were crowded and crum- 
p'd together in one general acknowledgment of an 
znvifible Being the Maker of the World, but that they 
{hould be diſtinctly and ſeverally diſplay'd, and each of 
em ador'd ſingly and apart; and this too, for the great- 
er Pomp and Solemnity, under ſo many perſonal Names. 
Which perhaps the unskilful and fottiſh Vulgar might 
{ometimes miſtake, not only for ſa many real and 
ſubſtantial, but alſo independent and ſelf-exiſtent 
Deitys. 

Me have before obſerv*d that one and the ſame ſu- 
preme God in the Egyptian Theology had ſeveral proper 
and perſonal Names given him, according to ſeveral 
Notions of him, and his ſeveral Powers and Effects: as 
namely of Ammon, Phtha, Ofiris, Neith, Serapis, Cneph, 
Emeph, Eicton, Iſis, &c. and the fame is fully * atteſted 


— 


re... att 


Fee Cudworth's True Intel. Syſt. . fol. 479, 480. 
by 
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by Jamblichus and Damaſcius the Philoſopher. Now the 
Egyptian Theology was in a manner the Pattern of all the 
reſt, but eſpecially of thoſe Exropean Theologys of the 
Greeks and Romans; who likewiſe that they often made 
many Gods of one, is evident from their beftowing fo 
many proper and perſonal Names upon each of thofe 
inferior Gods of theirs, the Sun, the Moon, and the 
Earth; the firſt whereof had therefore this Epithet of 
mAvGrvus, commonly given him, that is, e God with 
many Names. And the Moon was not only ſo call'd, 
but alſo Diana and Lucina and Hecate, &c. infomuch 
that this Goddeſs alſo, as well as her Brother, has been 
til'd Polyonymous. And laſtly the Earth, beſides thoſe 
honorary Titles of Bona Dea, Magna Dea, & Mater Deo: 
ram, the good Goddeſs and the great Goddeſs, and the 
Mother of the Gods, was multiply'd by them into thoſe 
many Goddeſſes of Veſts, Rhea, Cybele, Ceres, Proſer- 
Pina, Ops, dec. Now if theſe inferior Gods of the Pa- 
gans had each of 'em ſo many perſonal Names be- 
ſtow'd upon 'em, much more might the ſupreme God 
be Polyonymous amongſt them; and accordingly that he 
was ſo, is witneſꝰd by that Learned Grammarian H- 
chius upon the word noxuu!vur: the ſame allo appears. 
irom the* Compellat ĩon of Cleanthes in the Hyman before 
cited; from bis Maſter Teno, who tells us in Laertiaus, 
That God i call d by many feveral Names acrording to hu 
ſeveral Powers andiVertues ; from Maximus Madaurenſis, 
ipeaking to the very ſame pur poſe in St. Auſtin; and 
particularly from the Writer De Mando, who largely 
ioftanceth in the ſeveral Names of God, as || rhe Than- 
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derer and Lightner, the Giver of Rain, the Beſtower of 
Fruits, the Keeper of Citys, the Savior and Aſſertor, &c. 
Likewiſe he adds another fort of Names, by which 
God was calld, as 'av&yuy Neerſiry, either becauſe he is 
an immoveable Eſſence, or as Cicero will have it, becauſe 
nothing can be otherwiſe than as it is by him appointed; 
allo 'tuaoutyy, becauſe all things are by him connected to- 
gether, and proceed from him uncontrolably ; nereautm, 
becauſe all things in the world are determin'd by him; 
Mojo becauſe he makes an apt Diviſion and Diſtri— 
bution of all things; 'afed-ar,  becaule his Power is 
ſuch, as that none can poſlibly avoid or eſcape him: 
laſtly, that ingenious Fable, as he calls it, of the three 
fatal Siſters, denoted according to him, nothing elſe but 
God; as he tells us, that the noble and generons Plato 
likewiſe intimates, when he affirms God to contain the Be- 
ginning, and Middle, and End of all things. Allo both 
Cicero and Seneca tell us, that amongſt the Latins God 
Was not only term'd Fatum, but alſo Fortuna and Natu- 
ra: They ſometimes call God alſo by the name of Fortune, 
ſays Cicero, becauſe he ſurprizeth us in many Events, and 
bringeth to paſs ſuch things as are unexpected by ws. And 
ſays Seneca, What is Nature elſe but God and the Divine 
Reaſon, inſerted into the whole World and all its ſeveral 
Parts ? He adding, that God and Nature were no more 
two different things, than Annæus and Seneca; and con- 


cluding of theſe and other the like Names, that theſe are 
all Nam 


es of one and the ſame God, varivuſly manifeſting his 

Power. ES 1 
But moreover, there are other Names of God us'd 
amongſt the Pagans, which have a greater ſhew and 
appearance of fo many diſtinct Deitys, not only becauſe 
they are proper Names, but alſo becauſe each of 'em had 
their peculiar Temples appropriated to them, and their 
. * different 
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different Rites of Worſhip. Now theſe are of two ſorts: 


Firſt, ſuch as ſignify the Deity, according to its uni- 


verſal and all-comprehending Nature; and ſecondly, ſuch 
as denote the ſame, according to certain particular 
Powers, Manifeſtations, and Effects of it inthe world. 
Of the former kind there are not a few: for firſt of all 
Pan, as the very word implies, was held to be an uni- 
verſal Deity, and ſuppos'd to be the Harmoſtes of the 
Univerſe, or to play upon the World as a Muſical In- 
ſtrument; thus the Arcadians and Greeks meant by him 


not the corporeal World inanimate, nor yet as endu'd 
with a ſenſleſs Nature only, but as proceeding from an 
intellectual Principle or Divine Spirit, which fram'd it 


harmoniouſly, which ſtill acts and governs, and as it 
were keeps it in tune. Accordingly Socrates in his 
Phædrus invokes this Pan as the ſupreme Deity, and 
the only God, inaſmuch as there could be no more than 


one Pan, no more than one All or Univerſe, which contain'd 
All within it ſelf, diſplay'd 4 from it ſelf, framing 
the World harmoniouſly, and which is in a manner 4ʃl 


— 


things. 


their Sacrifices and Prayers, and who was never omitted, 
whatſoever God they ſacrific'd to, was unqueſtionably 


many times taken for an univerſal Deity, as in this of 


Martial © 
* Faireſt Creator of the beauteous World. 


And in this of Ovid 3 
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*. —— Nitidique Sator pulcherrime Mundi. 


Are 


Again Janus, whom the Romans firſt iavok'd in all 


Whateer thou ſeeſt, Heav'n, Sea, Clouds, Earth, 
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derer and Lightner, the Giver of Rain, the Beſtower of 
Fruits, the Keeper of Citys, the Savior and Aſſertor, &c. 
Likewiſe he adds another ſort of Names, by which 
God was call'd, as avtyuy Neceſſity, either becauſe he is 
an immoveable Eſſence, or as Cicero will have it, becauſe 
nothing can be otherwiſe than as it is by him appointed; 
allo Hir, becauſe all things are by him connected to- 
gether, and proceed from him uncontrolably; nereouty, 
hecauſe all things in the world are determin'd by him; 
Nie , becauſe he makes an apt Diviſion and Diſtri— 
bution of all things; Ade, becauſe his Power is 
ſuch, as that none can poſſibly avoid or eſcape him: 
laſtly, that ingenious Fable, as he calls it, of the three 
fatal Siſters, denoted according to him, nothing elſe but 
God ; as he tells us, that the noble and generous Plato 
likewiſe intimates, when he affirms God to contain the Be- 
ginning, and Middle, and End of all things. Allo both 
Cicero and Seneca tell us, that amongſt the Latins God 
was not only term'd Fatum, but alſo Fortuna and Natu- 
ra: They ſometimes call God alſo by the name of Fortune, 
ſays Cicero, becauſe he ſurprizeth us in many Events, and 
bringeth to paſs ſuch things as are unexpected by us. And 
lays Seneca, What is Nature elſe but God and the Divine 
Reaſon, inſerted into the whole World and all its ſeveral 
Parts? He adding, that God and Nature were no more 
two different things, than Annæus and Seneca; and con- 
cluding of theſe and other the like Names, that theſe are 
all Names of one and the ſame God, variouſly manifeſting his 
Power. s „ 

But moreover, there are other Names of God us'd 
amongſt the Pagans, which have a greater ſhew and 
appearance of fo many diſtin Deitys, not only becauſe 
they are proper Names, but allo becauſe each of 'em had 
their peculiar Temples appropriated to them, and their 

difterent 
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different Rites of Worſhip. Now theſe are of twoſorts : 
Firſt, ſuch as ſignify the Deity, according to its uni- 
verſal and all-comprehending Nature; and ſecondly, ſuch 
as denote the ſame, according to certain particular 
Powers, Manifeſtations, and Effects of it in the world. 
Of the former kind there are not a few: for firſt of all 
Pan, as the very word implies, was held to be an uni— 
verſal Deity, and ſuppos'd to be the Harmoſtes of the 
Univerſe, or to play upon the World as a Mulical In- 
ſtrument; thus the Arcadians and Greeks meant by him 
not the corporeal World inanimate, nor yet as endu'd' 
with a ſenſleſs Nature only, but as proceeding from an 
intellectual Principle or Divine Spirit, which fram'd it 
harmoniouſly, which ſill acts and governs, and as it 
were keeps it in tune. Accordingly Socrates in his 
Phædrus invokes this Pan as the fupreme Deity, and 
the only God, inaſmuch as there could be no more than 
one Pan, no more than one All or Univerſe, which contain'd 
All within it ſelf, difplay'd Al from it ſelf, framing 
the World harmoniouſly, and which is 16 a manner af 
things. - f OED a I. 
Again Janus, whom the Romans firſt invok'd in all 
their Sacrifices and Prayers, and who was never omitted, 
whatſoever God they ſacrific'd to, was unqueſtionably 
many times taken for an univerſal Deity, as in this of 
Martial © 2 | > OY 


Faireſt Creator of the beautecus World. 


And in this of Ovid . 


M hate er thou ſeeſt, Heav'n, Sea, Clouds, Earth, 


2 


*. —— Nitidique Sator pulcherrime Mundi 


Are 
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Are all ſhut up and opem d in my Hand, 
IJ alone rule and keep the ſpacious World *. 


From which Paſſages it vlſo appears that Janus was not 
the mere ſenſleſs and inanimate Matter of the World, 
but a Principle preſiding over it. And undoubtedly all 
the beginnings of things were therefore refer'd to this 
Janus, becauſe he wasaccounted the moſt antient God, 
and the Beginning of all things. As to + St. Auſtin's 
Quarrel with the Pagans for making Janus and Jupiter 
two diſt ind Gods, this is grounded only with reſpect 
to the Civil Theology of the Pagans; in which tho this 
diſtinction was made, yet ia their arcane or natural 
Theology there was no ſuch thing, but they were plainly 
held to be but one God : however for certain Political 
Reaſons they were worſhip'd under ſeveral Names, and 
with different Rites, Wherefore Janus and Jupiter 
being really but different Names for one and the {ame 
ſupreme God, the Conjecture of Salmaſius ſeems very 
probable, that the Romans deriv'd their Janus from 
Zovic, the Ætolian Jupiter. 3 
Genius was alſo another of the twenty ſelect Roman 
Gods ; and that this likewiſe was an univerſal Deity, 
containing the whole Nature of things, appears from 
this of Feſtus: That they call d that God, who has the 
power of producing or begetting all things, Genius |. 
And to him again agrees * St. Auſtin, who ſays, That 


— 


—— 


Quicquid ubique vides, Cœlum, Mare, Nubila, Terras, 
Omnia ſunt noſtra clauſa patentque manu: 
Me penes eſt unum vaſti cuſtodia Mundi. Ezſt, 1. 
De Civ. Dei 1.7. c. 10. | 
GSenium appellabant Deum, qui vim obtineret rerum omnium generandarum. 
+* Reſtar ut eum fingularicer & excellenter dicant Deum Genium, quem 
dicunt mundi Animum; ac per hoc Jovem, De Civ. Bei J. 7. c. 13. 
tho 
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rho Genius be ſometimes us'd for the Mind of every Mix, 
jet the God Genius ſpoken of by way of Excellency can be 
no ot her than the Mind of the whole World or Jupiter, 
that is, the ſupreme God. : 
Again, that Chronos or Saturn was no particular 
Deity, but the univerſal God of the whole World, is 
plainly affirm'd by Dioxyſias of Halicarnaſſus, where 
commending the Fertility of Italy he writeth thus: 
| Wherefore it is no wonder that the Antients thought this 
Country to be ſacred to Saturn; they ſuppoſing this God 
to be the * Perfecter and Giver of all Happineſs to Men; 
whether we onght to call him Chronos, as the Greeks will 
have it, or Cronos, as the Romans; he being either way 
fuch a Goa | as comprehends the whole Nature of the World. 
But the word Saturn was Hetrurian, which Language 
was originally Oriental; and being deriv'd from rb, 
which ſignifies hidden, accordingly by Saturn was 
meant, that hidden Principle of the Univerſe, which con- 
taineth all things; and he was therefore call'd by the 
Romans Deus Latins, the hidden God: as the Wife of 
Saturn in the Pontifical Books is Latia Saturni, and the 
Land it ſelf, which in the Hetrurian Language was 
Saturnia, is in the Roman, Latium; from whence the 
Inhabitants were call'd Latins, which is as much as to 
ſay, the Worſbippers of the hidden God. Moreover, that 
Saturn could not be inferior to Jupiter, according to 
the fabulous Theology, is plain from hence, becauſe he 
15 therein (id to have been his Father: but then the 
Queſtion will be, how Saturn and Jupiter could be both 
of 'em one and the ſame univerſal God? As to which it 
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may either be ſaid, according to the plainer and ſimpler 
ſenſe of Heſiod's Theogonia, that Jupiter together with 
Neptune and Pluto, when ſaid to be the Son of Saturn, 
was not ſuppos'd to be the ſupreme Deity, nor as Plato 
in his Cratylus thought, the Soul of the World; but 
only the Ather, as Neptune was the Sea, and Pluto the 
Earth. Or as the Writer De Mundo thinks, Jupiter 
might be ſaid to be the Son of Chronos or Saturn, as 
Chronos ſignifies Immenſity of Duration or Eternity, 
and Jupiter continues from one Eternity to another. Or 
laſtly perhaps the beſt Anſwer to this difficulty is this: 
that there is no coherent ſenſe to be made of all things 
in the fabulous Theology. Agreeably to the former, St. 
Auſtin from Varro gives us this account of Saturn, that 
it is he who produces from himſelf continually the hia- 
den Seeds and Forms of things, and reduces or receives 
em again into himſelf : which ſome think to have been 
the true meaning of that Fable, concerning Saturn's 
devouring his Male Children ; becauſe the Forms of 
theſe corporeal things are perpetually deſtroy'd, whilſt 
the material Parts lignify'd by the Females ſtill remain. 
However it is plain that this was but another Pagan 
Adumbration of the Deity, that being alſo ſometimes 
defin'd by * St. Auſtin, a certain Boſom or deep Hollow 
and inward Receſs of Nature, which contains within it ſelf 
all things; and therefore we may ꝙ with him. conclude 
that the Pagans Jupiter and Saturs were really but one 
and the ſame Deity ; and the ſame may be {id of Va: 
vus and Cælus. 
Ia the next place, tho it be true that Minerva be 
lometimes taken for a particular God, or for God accor- 
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ding to a particular manifeſtation of him in the Æther, 
as (hall be ſnew'd hereafter; vet was it often alſo taken 
for the ſupreme God, according to his moſt general No- 
tion, or as an univerſal Deity diffuſing it {elf thro all 
things. It is unqueſtionable, that Neth or Neithas 
was the ſame amongſt the Egyptians, that Athena was 
amongſt the Greeks, and Minerva amongſt the Latins; 
which that it was an univerſal Deity, appears from that 
Egyptian Iaſcription in the Temple of this God: 1 am 
all that is, was, and ſhall be. And accordingly Athe- 
nagoras tells us, that the Athena of the Greeks was Wi{- 
dom paſſing and diffuſing it ſelf thro all things, as it is alſo 
{aid in the Book of Wiſdom, and that * it is the Artifex 
of all things. Wherefore this Athena or Minerva of the 
Pagans was either the firſt ſupreme Deity, a perfect and 
infinite Mind, the Original of all things; or, as Ariſtides 
ſpeaks in his Oration upon Minerva, f the'only imme- 
diate Off-ſpring of the only Maker and King of all things, or 
the ſecond Divine Hypoſtaſis. Wherefore that conceit of 
the learned and induſtrious Voſſſus, that the Pagans uni- 
verſal Deity was no other than a ſenſleſs Nature or ſper- 
matick Reaſon of the whole World, undirected by 
any higher intellectual Principle, which is indeed no 
better than downright Atheiſm, is plainly confuted 
from hence, in that they make Wiſdom and Under- 
ſtanding under theſe Names of Neith, Athena, and 
Minerva, to be either the abſolutely ſupreme Deity, or 
the firſt begotten Off-ſpring of it. | 

To Minerva may be added Apollo, who tho often 
taken for the ſenſible Sun animated, and fo an inferior 
Deity, yet was not always underſtood in this ſenſe ; 
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- nor indeed then, when he was reckon'd among the 
twelve Conſentes; becauſe the Sun was afterwards 
added to them, in the number of the eight, ſelect Gods. 
And tbat he was ſometimes taken for the ſupreme uni- 
verſal Deity, the Maker of the World, I think we 
may depend on this Teſtimony of Plutarch, who was 
his Prieſt : * Whether, ſays he, Apollo be the Sun, or 
whether he be the Lord and Father of the Sun, plac'd far 
above all ſenſible and corporeal Nature, it is not likely that 
he ſhould now deny his Oracles to them, to whom himſelf is 
the Cauſe of Generation and Nouriſhment, of Life and 
Vnderſtanding. Eg 8 
Moreover, Urania Aphrodite, the heavenly Veni or 
Love, was an univerſal Deity alſo, or another Name of 
God, according to his more general Notion, as compre- 
hending the whole World, it being the ſame with that 
gas Or Love, which Orpheus and others in Ariſtotle 
made to be the firſt Original of all things; for it is cer- 
tain that the Antients diftinguiſh'd concerning a double 
Venus or Love. Thus Pauſanias in Plato's Sympoſium: 
There are, ſays he, two Venulles, and therefore two Loves, 
the one the older and without a Mother, the Daughter ef 
Uranus or Heaven, which we call the heavenly Venus; 
another younger, begotten from Jupiter and Dione, which 
we call the vulgar Venus; and accordingly are there of 
neceſſity two Loves, anſwering to theſe two Venuſſes, the 
one vulgar and the other heavenly, The elder of theſe 
two Venuſſes is in Plato ſaid to be ſenior to Japbet and 
Saturn, and by Orpheus the oldeſt of all things, and the 
firſt Begetter of all. Upon which account perhaps ſhe 
was call'd by the Oriental Nations, Mylitta or Genetrix, 
as being the fruitful Mother of all. This was alſo the 
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fame with Plato's * firſt Fair; the Cauſe of all Beauty, 
Order, and Harmony in the World. And Pauſani as 
the Writer tells us, that chere were Temples ſeverally 
erected to each of theſe Venuſſes or Loves, the Heavenly 
and the Vulgar; and that Vrania or the heavenly Venus 
was ſo calbd, becauſe the Love betonging to it was pure and 
free from all corporeal Affection; which as it is in Men 
is but a Participation of that firſt Vrania or heavenly 
Venus and Love, God himſelf. And thus is Venus 
deſcrib'd by. Euripedes in Stobæus, as the ſepreme De- 
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+ Do you not fee how great and high a God 
This Venus « ? But yet you can't declare 
Her Greatneſs, nor compute its vaſt Extent. 
*T# ſhe that nouriſbes both thee and me 
And all Mankind. — ; 


And the fame is confirm?d by || AÆſcbylus, * Ovid, and 
+Þ Boethius a Chriſtian Philoſopher and Poet; they all 
declaring Venus to be the one ſupreme Deity, and to have 
created all the Gods. To this Urania or heavenly Venus 
was near of kin alſo that third Venus in Pauſanias, calbd 
Ang gi, and by the Latins Venus verticordia, pure and 
chaſt Love, expullive of all unclean Luſts, to which the 
Romans conſecrated a Statue, as ||| Valerius Maximus tells 
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us, fo the end that the Minds of the Female Sex might 
then the better be converted from Luſt and Wantonnefs to 
Chaſtity. Wherefore we conclude, that Urania or the 
heavenly Venus was ſometimes amongſt the Pagans a 
Name for the ſupreme Deity, as that which is the moſt 
_ amiable Being and firſt Beauty, the moſt benign and fruit. 
ful Begetter of all things, and the conſtant Harmonizer 
of the Worla. : 

Again, tho Vulcan, according to the moſt common 
and vulgar Notion of him, be to be reckon'd amongſt 
the particular Gods, yet had he allo another more uni- 
verlal Conſideration. For Teno in Laertius tells us, 
that the ſupreme God was call'd HνEBtð or Vulcan, as 
his Hegemonick or ruling Faculty acted in the artificial 
Fire. Nay Platarch and Stobæus teſtify, that the Sto- 
icks did not only call Nature, but alſo the ſupreme Deity 
it ſelf, and the Architect of the whole World, an * art;- 
ficial Fire, they conceiving him to be corporeal. And 
Jamblichus making Phthato be the ſame ſupreme God 
amongſt the Egyptians with Ofirs and Hammon, or 
rather more properly the Soul of the World, tells us that 
Hephsſtus in the Greekiſh Theology was the ſame with 
this Egyptian Phtha; and by conſequence was taken for 
the ſupreme God, or at leaſt the Soul of the World, as 
artificially framing all things. Pa uns OO 1 

Furthermore, Sgueca gives us yet other Names of the 
ſupreme Deity according to the ſenſe of the Syoicks : 
« Our Philoſophers, ſays he, take this Auctor of all 
things to be Liber Pater, Hercules, and Mercury; the 
e firſt, becauſe he is the Parent of all things, &c. the 
* ſecond, becauſe his Force and Power is unconquerable, 
Cc. and the third, becauſe there is in and from him 
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's Reaſon, Number, Order, and Knowledg, 
Bnt belides theſe there were many other Pagan Gods, 
calbd by Servias Dii ſpeciales, ſpecial or particular 
Gods ; which cannot be thought neither to have been 
ſo many really diſtin and ſubſtantial Beings, that is, 
natural Gods, much leſs ſelf-exiſtent and independent, but 
only ſo many ſeveral Names or Notions of one and the 
ſame ſupreme Deity, according to certain particular Powers 
and Manifeſtations of it. It is true that ſome late 
Chriſtian Writers againſt the Polytheiſm and Idolatry 
of the Pagans, havecharg'd them at leaſt with a Trinity 
of independent Gods, namely Jupiter, Neptune, and Plu- 
to, as ſeeming to ſhare the Government of the World 
amongſt theſe three, and conſequently acknowledging. 
no one univerſal Deity. Notwithſtanding which, it is 
certain, that according to the more arcane Doctrine and 
Cabala of rhe Pagans, concerning the natural true Theo- 
logy, theſe three conſider'd as diſtin and independent 
Gods, were accounted but Dii Poetici & Commentitii, Po- 
etical and. Fictitious Gods; and they were really efteem'd 
no other than ſo many ſeveral Names and Notions of 
one and the ſame ſupreme Deity, as acting variouſly in. 
thoſe ſeveral Parts ot the World, the Heaven, the Sea, 
the Earth and Hell. For firſt as to Plato and Hades, 
calld alſo by the Latsvs Orcus and Dis, (which latter 
leems to have been a ContraQtion from Dives to anſwer 
the Greek H) as Balbus in Cicero attributes to bim 
wall earthly Power, ſo others commonly afſiga to him 
the Regimen of ſeparate Souls after Death. Now it is 
certain, that according to this latter Notion, it was by 
Plato, and alſo by Ficinus writing upon the Cratylus, 
underſtood no other wife than as a Name for that part 
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280 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
of the Divine Providence, which exerciſeth it ſelf upon 
the Souls of men after Death; and this, ſays the latter, 
u that, which according to Plato, binds and detains pure 
Souls in that (eparate State, with the beſt Vincuium o 
all, which is not Neceſſity, but Love aud Di fire, they being 
raviſh'd and charm'd as it were with thoſe pure: Delights, 
which they there enjoy. Upon this account was Plato 
ſtil'd by Virgil the Stygian Jupiter; but by others, par- 
ticularly by the Writer De Mando, Plato together with 
Ceres is taken in a larger ſenſe, for the manifeſtation of 
the Deity in the whole Terreſtrial Globe; alſo as he 
manifeſts himſelf in the Heavens, he is the Heavenly 
Jupiter: accordingly Zeus and Hades, Jupiter and Plato 
are made to be one and the ſame thing by * Julian, Eu. 
ripedes, and Hermeſianax the Colophonian Poet. _ 
That Neptune was allo another Name for the ſupreme 
God, taken from another particular Conſideration of 
him, namely as acting in the Seas, is plainly declar'd by 
divers of the Anticats. Thus Xenocrates in Stobæus, 
and Zeno in Laertius affirm, That God, as acting in the 
Water, is call d Poſidone or Neptune; and to the ſame 
purpoſe Balbus in Cicero declares, That the Poztick 
Fables concerning the Gods, being deſpis d and rejected, it 
is eaſy for us to underſtand how God paſſing thro the Na- 
ture of every thing, may be call'd by ſeveral Names; as 
thro the Earth, Ceres and Pluto; thro the Seas, Nep- 
tune; and thro other Parts of the World by other Names: 
fo that all theſe Titular Gods were but ſo many ſeveral 
Denominations of one ſupreme Deity. And to him 
agrees Cotta, when he lays, Jour meaning is, Neptune 
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is a Mind, with which Underſtanding paſſes thro the Sea, 
and the like of Ceres thro the Earth*. And to paſs by 
much more to this purpoſe, particularly the Confeſſion 
of Maximus Hyrius and others, I ſhall only hereunto ſub. 
join the Declaration of* Panſanias in his Corinthiacks, 
where he expounds the meaning of a certain Statue of 
Jupiter with three Eyes, call'd the Country Jupiter of 
the Trojans, laying, That Þ the Statuary made Jupiter 
with three Eyes, to ſignify that it is one and the [ame God, 
which raleth in thoſe three ſeveral Parts of the World, 
the Heaven, the Sea, and the Earth. . 
Moreover, as Neptune was a Name for God as mani- 
teſting himſelf in the Sea and ruling over it, ſo was 
Juno another Name of God, as acting in the Air. 
{his is particularly affirm'd by Xexocrates in Stobæus, and 
Leno in Laertins. And St. Auſtin propounding this 
Query, why Jano was join'd to Jupiter as his Wife and 
Silter, makes the Pagans anſwer thus o it: Becauſe we 
call God in the Æther, Jupiter; and in the Air, Juno. 
But the reaſon why Juno wasa Feminine and a God- 
dels, is thus given by Cicero : || They effeminated the Air, 
lays he, and attributed it to Juno 4 Goddeſs, becauſe no- 
thing is ſofter than that. Alſo Minerva was ſometimes 
taken for a ſpecial or particular God ; and then was it 
nothing elſe, as Leno informs us, but a Name for the 
ſupreme God, as paſſing thro the higher Æther. And 
again, as the ſupreme God was call'd Neptune in the 
dea and Juno in the Air, ſo by the ſame reaſon may we 
conclude, that he was call'd Vulcan in the Fire. 
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282 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
Laſtly, as the Sun and. Moon were themſelves ſome- 
times worſhip'd by the Pagans for inferior Deitys, they 
being ſupposꝰd to be animated with. particular Souls of 
their own ; ſo was the ſupreme God alſo. worſhip'd in 
them both, as well as in the other Parts. of the World, 
and that under thole ſeveral Names of Apollo and Diana. 
Thus the Pagans appointing a God to preſide over every 
Part of the World, did thereby. but make the ſupreme 
God Polyonymous, all thoſe Gods of theirs being indeed 
nothing but ſeveral Names of him. Which Theology 
of the antient Pagans Maximus Hyrius has thus declar'd, 
in his *Account of Homer's Philoſophy : © You may find, 
e ſays he, in Homer other Principles, and the Originals 
of ſeveral Names, which the ignorant hear as Fables, 
but a Philoſopher will underſtand as Things and 
Realitys. For he aſſigns a Principle of Vertue and 
Wiſdom, which he calls Minerva; another of Love 
and Deſire, which he calls Venus; another of Arti- 
ficialneſs, and that is Vulcan, who rules over the 
Fire; and Apollo alſo with him preſides over Dan- 
cings,, the Mules over Songs, Tolus over Winds, 
and Ceres over Fruits. And then does he thus con- 
clude : “ So that no part either of Nature or the World. 
is to Homer Godlets,. or void of a Gd; none deſtitute: 
* of a Ruler, ora ſuperior Government: but all things 
are full of Divine Names, and of Divine Reaſon, and 
i of Divine Art. That the more Philoſophick Pagans 
did thus really interpret the Pables of the Gods, and 
make their mary. Poetical and Political Gods to be all 
af them but one and the ſame ſupreme natural God, is alſo 
evident from the Teſtimonys of Antiſthenes, Plato, 
Xenocrates, Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chryſippus, (who alle- 
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Chap. 5. of Atheiſm conſuted. 283 
goriz'd all the Fables of the Gods accordingly) and of 
Scævola the Roman Pontifex, of Cicero, Varro, Seneca, 
and many others. Nay moreover, that even their Poets 
alſo did ſometimes venture to broach this Arcane Theo- 
logy, is manifeſt from the Teſtimonys of Hermeſianax 
among the Greeks, partly cited in the Margent a little 
before; and of Valerius Soranus among the Latizs, he 
univerſally pronouncing that Jupiter Omnipotens is 
Deus unus & omnes, one God and all Gods, More- 
over, St. Auſtin making a more full and particular Enu- 
meration of the Pagan Gods, and mentioning amongſt 
them many others beſides the Select Roman Gods, 
(which are not now commonly taken notice of) does 
pronounce univerſally of them all, according to the 
ſenſe of the more intelligent Pagans, that they were but 
one and the ſame Jupiter : Let all theſe Gods and God- 
aeſſes, ſays he, and many more which I have not men- 
tion'd, be one and the ſame Jupiter; whether as Parts of 
him, which is agreeable to their Opinion, who hold him to 
be the Soul of the World; or elſe a3 his Vertues only, which 
i the ſenſe of many and great Pagan Dottors*. What- 
ever the Learned J. G. Veſſizs in his De Theologia Gentili 
has infer'd from Apuleius in his Book De Deo Socratis, 
concerning the Civil and Poetical Pagan Gods, as if he 
there meant that the Conſentes and Selecti, and the other 
Civil and Poetical Gods of the Pagans were ſo many 
ſubſtantial and eternal Minds or underſtanding Beings 
ſuperceleſtial and independent, their Jupiter being put 
only in an equality with Apollo, Juno, Venus, and the 
reſt ; with a due reſpect to that learned and induſtrious 
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Perſon, I affirm quite the contrary, and that no ſuch 
thing can be juſtly infer'd even from his Apuleius, whoſe 
{eeming Authority alone he 8 707 on. Foraſinuch as 
the deſign of Apuleius in that Writing was not in the 
leaſt to aſſert a multitude of ſubſtantial and eternal Deitys, 
or independent Mizas : but only to-reduce the vulgar 
Theology of the Pagans, both their Civil and Poetical, 
into ſome Conformity with the Natural, Real, and 
Philoſophick Theology; and this according to Platonick 
Principles: wherein many other of the Pagan Platoniſts 
both before and after Chriſtianity agreed with him ; 
they making the many Pagan inviſible Gods to be really 
nothing elſe but the eternal Ideas of the Divine Intellect, 
calPd by them the Parts of the Intelligible and Archety pal 
World; which they ſuppos'd to have been the Para- 
digms and Patterns, according to which this ſenſible 
World and all particular things therein were made, and 
upon which they depended, they being only Participa- 
tions of them. Wherefore tho this may well be look'd 
on as a monſtrous Extravagance in theſe Platonict Philo- 
ſophers, thus to talk of the Divine Ideas, or the intel. 
ligible and archetypal Paradigms of things, not only as 
| ſubſtantial, but allo as ſo many ſeveral Animals, Per- 
ons, and Gods, it being their humour thus upon all 
{light occafions to multiply Gods; yet nevertheleſs mult 
it be acknowledg'd, that they did at the very ſame time 
declare, that all theſe were deriv'd from one ſupreme 
Deity ; and not only ſo, but that they alſo exiſted in it: 
as they did likewiſe at other times, When unconcern'd 
in this buſineſs of their Pagan Polytheiſm, freely ac- 
knowledg all thoſe zztelligible Ideas, to be really nothing 
elſe but rojuala, that is, Conceptions in the Mind of God, 
or the Sift Intellect, tho not ſuch ſlight accidental and 
evanid ones, as the Conceptions and Modifications of 
our 
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our human Souls are; and conſequently not to be ſo 


many diſtinct Subſtances, Perſons, and Gods, much leſs 


independent ones, but only ſo many partial Conſiderations 
of the Deity X. N 


In ſhort, amongſt the Pagans there was nothing at all 


without a God F, they having a ſtrong Perſuaſion, that 


Divine Providence extended it ſelf to all things, and 


expreſſing it after this manner, by aſſigning to every 


thing in Nature and every Part of the World, and 


whatſoever was done by Men, ſome particular God or 
Goddeſs by name, to preſide and rule over it. Now 
moreover, that the intelligent Pagans ſhould believe in 
good earneſt, that all theſe inviſible Gods and Goddeſſes 
of theirs were ſo many ſeveral {ſubſtantial Minds, or 


underſtanding Beings eternal and unmade, really exiſting. 


in the world, is a thing in it ſelf utterly incredible. For 
how could any poſſibly perſuade themſelves that there 
was one eternal unmade Mind or Spirit, which, for ex- 
ample, eſſentially preſided over the Rockings of Infants 
Cradles, and nothing elſe? another over the ſweeping of 
Houſes? another over Ears of Corn? another over the 


Husks of Grain? and another over the Kyots of Straw + 


and Graſs, and the like? And the caſe is the very ſame 
touching thoſe other noble Gods of theirs, as they term 
'em, the Conſentes and Selecti; ſince there can be no 
reaſon given, why thoſe ſhould all of em be ſo many 
ſubſtantial and eternal Spirits ſelt-exiftent or unmade, if 


none of the other were ſuch. Wherefore if. theſe be 
not all, ſo many ſeveral ſubſtantial and eternal Minds, 


ſo many fel{-exiſting and independent Deitys; then 
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286 The Reaſon and Philofophy 
mult they of neceſſity be either ſeveral partial Conſide- 
rations of the Deity, namely the ſeveral Manifeſtations 
of the Divine Power and Providence perſonated, or 
elſe inferior Miniſters of the ſame. Accordingly the 
more high flown and P/atonick Pagans underſtood what 
was before mention'd, that theſe Conſentes and Select 
Gods, and all the other inviſible ones, were really nothing 
elſe but the Ideas of the Intelligible and Archetypal 
World, which is the Divine IntelleQ; that is indeed, 
but partial Conſiderations of the Deity, as virtually 
and exemplarily containing all things : whilſt others of 
'em going in a more plain and eaſy way, concluded 
| theſe Gods of theirs to be all of 'em but ſeveral Names 
and Notions of the one ſupreme Deity, according to the 
various Manifeſtations of its Power in the World, 
agreeably to that Apology of the Heathens in Exſebius: 
* That they Deify'd nothing but the inviſible Powers of 
that God which is over all, Nevertheleſs, beeauſe theſe 
ſeveral Powers of the ſupreme God were not {uppos'd to 
be all of *em executed immediately by himſelf, but by 
certain other + ſubſervient Miniſters under him, ap- 
pointed to preſide over the-ſeveral things of Nature, 
the Parts of the World and the Affairs of Mankind, 
commonly calPd Demons ; therefore were thoſe Gods 
ſometimes alſo taken for ſuch ſubſervient Spirits or Da- 
mons collect ively. , 
But for the yet fuller clearing of the whole Pagan 
Theology, and eſpecially this one Point of it, that their 
Polytheiſm or multiplicity of Gods was in great part 
nothing elſe but the Polyonymy of one God, or his being 
call'd by many perſonal Proper Names, two things are 
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here requiſite to be further taken notice of: Firſt, that 
according to the Pagan Theology God was conceiv'd to 
be diffus'd thro the whole World, to permeate and pervade 
all things, and intimately to act all things. That the 
Egyptians were of this opinion, may be concluded from 
the words of Horus Apollo, affirming * God to be a Spirit 
that pervaded the whole World, and that nothing at all 
conſiſted without God. And to them agreed the other 
Antients whether Greeks or Latins, &c. That the 
Greeks did ſo, does particularly appear from the Con- 
feſſion of Diogenes the Cynick in Laertius, of Ari- 
ſtotle or the Writer De Plants ||, ſpeaking to the ſame 
purpoſe: and the ſame is repreſented by Sextus Empi- 
ricus, as the ſenſe of Pythagoras, Empedocles, and all the 
Tralick Philoſophers ** ; by ff Clemens Ale xandrinus and 
Tertullian, as the ſenſe of the Stoicks., Nay even 
Anaxagoras and Plato, who neither of 'em confounded 
God with the World, but kept em both diſtinct, and 
affirm'd God to be (a) unmingl d with any thing, never- 
theleſs concluded that () he did order and govern all 
things, paſſing thro and pervading all things; which is 
the very ſame with the Doctrine of (c) Chriſtian Theo- 
logers, That God permeates and paſſes: thro all things 
unmixedly. And the ſame is again declar'd by 
Plato to have been the Opinion of Heraclitus, 
who etymolc gizes the. word fixaiwy, being apply'd 
to God, from A ivr, paſſing thro, the Letter Cappa 
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being put between for the better Pronunciation : how- 
ever indeed Plato derides the Heracliticks for confound- 
ing God with Matter, and fancying this axiverſal Spirit 


to be either Fire or Heat. Again, that the Latins alſo 
fully agreed in this, appears from the Teſtimonys of 


Seneca, | Quintilian, || Apulcius, ** Servius, &c. to this 
purpoſe. Nay that this was afſerted alſo by the Poets, 


is evident from this ard the like Paſſages of theirs : 


+ That all the things of Nature and Parts of the World 


are full of Gods. Laſtly, to name no more, the ſame is 
witneſs'd by Szrabo concerning the Indian Brachmans, 


as ſaying, I That the Maker and Governour of the 


World pervades the whole of it. Wherefore this being 
the univerſally receiv'd Dectrire of the Pagans, that 


God is a Spirit or Subſtance diffus'd thro the Whole, 
which permeating and inwardly acting. ali things, did 
order all; no wonder if, as Paulus Oroſius ſpeaks, 


(a) while they believe God to be in many things, they have 
therefore out of an indiſcreet fear feign'd many Gods; 


in which words he intimates, that the Pagans many 


Gods were really but ſeveral Names of one God, as ex- 
iſtiog in many things, or in the ſeveral Parts of the 


World, as the Ocean is call'd by ſeveral Names from 
the ſeveral Shores it beats upon. N 

A ſecond thing to be taken notice of is this: that the 
Theology of the Pagans went ſometimes yet a ſtrain 


— 
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Deum eſſe Divinum Spiritum per omnia maxima ac minima, æquali 
intent ione diffuſum. Ille fuſus per omnes rerum Nature partes ſpiritus, &c. 
Deum omnia permeare, &c. ** Nulla pars Elementi fine Deo eſt, &c. 
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higher, they not only thus ſuppoſing God to per vade the 
whole World, which Opinion thus far keeps up ſome 
difference and diſtinctioa betwixt God and the World; 
but alfo himſelf to be in a manner a/l things. That the 
Egyptiaf® Theology, from whence the Theologys of 
other Nations were deriv'd, ran ſo high, is evident 
from that excellent Monument of Egyptian Antiquity, 
the Saitick Inſcription before mention'd, I am all that 
was, i, and ſhall be; and from the Triſmegiſtick Say- 
ings to the very ſame purpoſe. And from Egypt in all 
probability was this Doctrine deriv'd by Orpheus into 
Greece, the Orphick Verſes runniog much upon this 
ſtrain, and being thus abridg'd by Timotheus the Chrono- 
grapher, that all things were made by God, and that him- 

ſelf is all things. The ſame is confirm'd by * Aſchylus 
amongſt the Greeks, by Þ Lycen and Seneca amongſt the 
Laine; which latter has this remarkable Paſſage : 
i What, ſays he, is God? He is all that, yau ſee, and all 
that yon do not ſee ; and he alone is all things, he contain- 
ing his own work, wot only without, but alſo within. Nei- 
ther was this the Doctrine of thoſe Pagans only, who 
held God to be the Soul of the World, and conſequently 
the whole animated World to be the ſupreme Neity ; 
but of thoſe othersalſo, who conceiv'd of God, as an 
abſtract Mind, ſuperior to the Mundane Soul; or rather 
as a (imple Monad, ſuperior alſo to Mind: as namely of 
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i. e. Joye is the Earth, the Ether, and the Heavin, 

He alone is all things, and above all. 
* Superos quid quærimus ultra? 
Jupiter eſt quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris. PL 

| Quid eſt Deus? Quod vides totum, & quod nog yides rotum : tic ſelu— 

et omnia; opus ſuum & extra & intia tenet. 
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Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Meliſſm, who deſcrib'd 
God to be one and all things, they ſuppoſing that becauſe 
all things were from him, they muſt nceds have been firſt 
ina manner in him, and himſelf” all things, both which are 
and which are not. To whom agrees the Author of the 
Aſclepian Dialogue; as alſo the other * Triſmegiſtick 
Books, and the + Orphick Verſes. Now this was not only 
a further ground of that ſeeming Polytheiſm amongſt the 
Pagans, which was really nothing elſe but the Poly: 
onymy of one God, and their perſonating his ſeveral 
Powers; but alſo of another more ſtrange and puzling 
Phenomenon in their Theology, namely their perſona- 
ting likewiſe the inanimate Parts of the World, and 
things of Nature, and beſtowing the Names of Gods 
and Goddeſſes upon them: thus, for example, they did 
not only call the God, which preſideth over thoſe Arts 
that operate by Fire, Hephæſtus or Vulcan, but alſo 
Fire it {elf ; and Demeter or Ceres was not only taken 
by them for that God, who was ſuppos'd to give Corn 
and Fruits, but alſo for Corn it ſelf : and the ſame was 
the caſe as toall the reft. Now I will not deny that 
this was ſometimes done Metonymically, the Efficient 
Cauſe, and the ruling or governing Principle, being put 
for the Effect, or that which was ruPd or govern'd by 
it: and thus wes Mars frequently ſtil'd War, Bacchus 
Wine, and the like; and at firſt, as Plutarch informs 
us, there was no more in that Language than this: As 
we, ſays he, when 4 Man buys the Books of Plato, com- 
monly ſay that he buys Plato; and when one acts the Plays 
of Menander, that he adts Menander: ſo did the Antients 
not [pare to call the Gifts and Effects of the Gods, by the 
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Names of thoſe Gods reſpectively, thereby hononring then 
for their Advuntage. Nevertheleſs the inanimate Parts 

of the World, and the things of Nature were frequently 
deify'd by the Pagans, not only thus Metonymically, 
but alſo in a further ſenſe, as Cicero tells us; Both that, 
ſays he, which proceeds from God is call d by the Name of 
a God, as Corn is ſometimes thus call d Ceres, and Wine 
Liber: and“ alſo whatſoever has any greater Force in it, 
that thing it ſelf is often call' d a God too. Thus, as 
Philo alſo tells us, ſome have deify'd the four Elements, the 


Earth, the Water, the Air, and Fire. Some the Sun 
and the Moon, and the Planets and fix d Stars, &c. In- 


deed I don't deny but that the four Elements as well as 
the Stars were ſuppos'd by ſome of the Pagans to be 
animated with particular Souls of their own (which 
Ammianus Marcellinus ſeems principally to call Spiritus 


Elementorum, the Spirits of the Elements, worſhip*d by 


Julian) and upon that account to be ſo many 7»ferior 
Gods themſelves. | Notwithſtanding which, that even 


the inanimate Parts of theſe were alfo deify'd by the 


Pagans, may be concluded from hence, becauſe Plato, 


who in his Craiylas etymologizes aus from giving of 


Wine, and elſewhere calls the Fruits of the Earth + rhe 
Giftsof Ceres, does himſelf nevertheleſs, in compliance 
with this vulgar Speech, call Wine and Water, as mingl'd 


together in a Glaſs or Cup to be drunk, Gods: where 


he affirms, That 4 City ought to be ſo temper'd, & in 4 


Cup, where the furious Wine being pour'd out, bubbles 


and ſparkles; but bring corrected by another ſober God, 
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that is, Water, both together do wake 4 good and moderate. 
Potion xk. To which purpoſe Cicero allo tells us, that 
the Roman Admirals, before they went to Sea, were 
wont to offer up a Sacrifice to the Waves. To this I 
add, that not only Sabſtances, but alſo mere Accidents 
and Affections of things in Nature were by the antient 
Pagans commonly perſonated and deify'd, as namely 
Time, Love, and the like. All which, I fay, we may 
conceive to have been done at firſt upon no other ground 
but only this: becauſe God was ſuppos'd by them not 
only to permeate and pervade «ll things, to be diffus'd 
thro all, and ta act in and upon all ; but alſo to be him- 
ſelf ina manner all things, which they expreſt after 
this way, by perſonating the things of Nature ſeverally, 
and beſtow ing the Names of Gods and Goddeſſes upon 
them ; and eſpecially beſides the greater Parts of the 
World, to two forts of things: Firſt to ſuch things, 
in which human Advantage was moſt of all concern'd ; 
becauſe, lays Cicero, they thought that whatſoever brought 
any great Profit to Mankind, this was not without the 
Divine Goodneſs f. Secondly to ſuch as were moſt won- 
derful, extraordinary, or ſurprizing; to which purpoſe, 
ſays Seneca, Me adore the. riſing Heads and Springs of 
great Rivers; every ſudden and plentiful Eruption of 
Waters out of the hidden Caverns of the Earth, hath its 
Altars erected to it, &c, And this is that, which is pro- 
perly call'd the Phy ſiological Theology of the Papans, 
their perſonating and deify ing, in a certain ſenſe, the 
things of Nature,. whether 2nanimate Subſtances, or the. 
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Aﬀettions of Subſtances ; a great part of which Phyſio- 
logical Theology was * allegorically contain'd in the 
Poetick Fables of the Gods, theſe being only the things of 
Mature perſonated. Z | 
But however thele perſonated and deify'd things of 
Nature were not themſelves properly and direQly wor- 
ſhip'd by the intelligent Pagans, who acknowleds'd no 
+ inanimate thing for a God, ſo as to terminate their 
Worſhip ultimately in them; but either relatively only 
to the ſupreme God, or elle at moſt in way of Compli- 
cation with him, whoſe Effects and Images they are, 
ſo that they were not ſo much themſelves worſhip'd, as 
God was worſhip'd in them, For gheſe Pagans pro- 
fels'd, as we have it in the words of Julian, That || they 
aid not contemplate and view the Heaven and World with 
the. ſame Eyes that Oxen and Horſes do, but ſo as from 
that which is viſible to their outward Senſes, to diſcern and 
difcover another inviſible Nature under it. That is, they 
pꝛfofe ſoꝰd to behold all things with religious Eyes, and to 
ſee God in every Thing; not only as pervading all things, 
and diffuſing through all Things, but alſo as being in a 
manner all things. Wherefore they look'd upon the 
whole World as a ſacred thing, andas having a kind 
of Divinity in it, it being, according to their Theology, 
nothing but God himſelf vibe diſplay'ad, And thus: 
was God worſhip'd by the Pagans in the wh le corpo- 
real World, taken all together, or ia the Univerſe, by 
the Name of Pan. As they alſo commonly conceiv'd 
of Zews and Jupiter after the ſame manner, that is, nct- 
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abſtractly only, as we now uſe to conceive of God; but 
concretely, together with all that which proceeds and 
flows from him, that is, the whole World. Thus do 
the Pagans in Plato confound & che greatelt God and the 
whole World together, as being but one and the ſame 
thing. And this Notion was ſo familiar with theſe 
Pagans, that Strabo himſelf writing of Moſes, could not 
conceive of his God and of the God of the Jews any 
otherwiſe than thus, namely, That which containeth us 
all, and the Earth and the Sea, which we call the Heaven 
and the World, and the Nature of the Whole. By which 
notwithſtanding Strabo did not mean the Heaven or 
World inanimate, gnd a ſenſieſs Nature, but an under- 
{tanding Being, framing the whole World, and contain- 
ing the ſame, which was conceiv'd together with it: 
of which therefore he tells us, that according to Moſes, 
no wiſeman would go about to make any Image or Pic- 
ture, reſembling any thing here amongſt us. From 
whence we conclude, that when the ſame Strabo wri- 
ting of the Perſiaus affirms of em, Þ that they did tale 
the Heaven for Jupiter; and alſo || Herodotus before him, 
that they did call the whole Circle of the Heaven Jupiter; 
the meaning of neither of *em was, that the Body of 
the Heaven inanimate was to them the higheſt God, but 
that tho he were an »ndcr/tanding Nature, yet framing 
the whole Heavenor World, and containing the ſame, 
he was at once conceivꝰd together with it. 
But beſides this, the Pagans ſeem'd to apprehend a 
kind of neceſſity of worſhipping God thus in his Works, 
and in the viſible things of this World; becaule the 
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generality of the Vulgar were then unable to frame any 
Notion or Conception at all of an inviſible Deity ; and 
therefore unleſs they were detain'd ina way of Religion 
by ſuch a Worſhip of God, as was accommcdate and ſu- 
table to the Lowneſs of their Apprehenſions, they 
would unavoidably run into Atheiſm: nay the mott 
philoſophical Wits amongſt 'em, confeſſing God to be 
incomprehenſible to 'em, ſeem'd therefore themſelves 
_ alſo to itand in need of {ome ſenſible Props to lean upon. 
To this purpoſe Maximus Hrius does indeed exhort 
Men to aſcend up, in the Contemplation of God, above all 
corporeal things, ſaying, The end of your Journy is not 
« the Heaven, nor thoſe ſhining Bodys in the Heayen; 
for albeit thoſe be beautiful and divine, and the genuine 
« Off-ſpring of that ſupreme Deity, ſram'd aſter the beſt 
e manner, yet ought theſe all to be tranſcended by you, 
ce and your Head lifted up far above the Starry Hea- 
© vens, &c, Nevertheleſs he thus cloſes his Diſcourſe: 
** Butif you be too weak and unable to contemplate 
that Father and Maker of all things, it will be ſuffi- 

* cient for you at the preſent to behold his Works, and 
to worſhip his Progeny or Off- ſpring, which is va- 
„ rious and manifold. For there are, according to the 
„ Beotian Poet, not only thirty thouſand Gods, all the 
« Sons and Friends of the ſupreme God, hut innume- 

* rable. And ſuch in the Heaven are Stars, in the 
Ather Dæmons, & c. Much the ſame account of 
the Pagan Practice is given by Euſebius, agreeably 
to the Mind of || Socrates, ** Plato, &c. That God 
being incorporeally and inviſibly preſent in all things, and 

pervading or paſſing thro all things, it was reaſonable that 
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Men ſhould worſhip him by and thro thoſe things that ure 
viſible and manifeſt, Moreover, that theſe Phyſiological 
Gods, that is, the things of Nature perfonated and dei- 
fy'd, were not accounted by the Pagans true and proper 
Gods, much leſs independent and ſelf-exiſtent ones, 
may further appear from hence; becauſe they did not 
only perſonate and deify things ſubſtantial and inanimate 
Bodys, but alſo mere * Accidents and Affections of Sub» 
ances ; a large Catalogue of which is collected by 
Voſſius in his eighth Book de Theologia Gentili. And cer- 
tainly thoſe things, which were ſo far from having any 
Life or Senſe in them, that they had not fo much as 
any real Subſiſtence or ſubſtantial Eſſence of their own, 
could by no means be acknowledg'd for trace and proper 
Gods. Accordingly we find that Cotta in Cicero does 
juſtly explode and baniſh theſe Gods out of the Philo- 
ſophickand true Theology : © Is there, ſays he, any need, 
“ think you, of any great Subtlety to confute theſe 
„things? For tho we ſee indeed that Mind, Faith, 
©. Hope, Vertue, Honour, Victory, Health, Concord, 
< and thelike, have the Force of things, yet have they 
not the Force of Gods; becauſe they exiſt either in 
„ us, as Mind, Hope, Vertue, Concord,- or elle are 
« deſir'd to happen to us, as Honour, Health, Victory, 
that is, they are nothing but mere Accidents or Affecti. 
ans of things; and therefore how they can have the 
« Force of Gods in them, cannot poſſibly be under- 
«© ſtood F. And again after that he affirms, that thoſe 
who in the Allegorical Mythology of the Pagan: are 
call'd Gods, are really but the-Natures of things, and not 
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the true Figures or Forms of Gods, Wherefore ſince the 
Pagans could not but acknowledg, that thoſe perſonated 
and deify'd things of Natuye were not true and proper 
Gods, the meaning of them could certainly be no other 
than this, that they were ſo many ſeveral Names and 


partial Conſiderations of one ſupreme God, as manifeſting 


himſelf in all the things of Nature. For that Vis ot 
Force, which Cicero tells us, was that in all theſe things, 
which was call'd God or deify'd, is really no other, 


than ſomething of God in every thing that is good. 


To this purpoſe beſides Cicero, Pliny alſo, tho no very 
divine, yet an ingenious Perſon, declares himſelf: 
* Frail and toilſom Mortality, ſays he, has thus broken 
and crumbl'd the Deity into parts, mindful of its own 
Infirmity ; that ſo every one by partels and pieces might 
worſbip that in God, which himſelf moſt ſtands in need of. 
Agreeably to this it is obſervable in Platarch, that the 
Egyptian Fable of Ofiris, being mangled and cut in 
pieces by Typhon, did, as we have before noted, alle- 
gorically ſignify the fame thing, that is, one ſimple 
Deity?s being as it were divided, in the Fabulous and 
Civil Theologys of the Pagans, into many partial Con- 


ſiderat ions of him, and ſo many nominal and titular 


Gods; which notwithſtanding, by 1/s, that is, true 


Knowledg and Wiſdom, according to the natural or 
Philoſophick Theology, is united all together into ove. = 


In ſhort, we have an Epitome of the natural Theology 
of the Pagans, in the words of Prudentius to this effect: 
It acknowledg'd one ſupreme Omnipotent God, rulins 
over all, who diſplajeth and exerciſeth his manifold Vertaes 
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and Powers in the world, all ſeverally perſonated and dein 
Hyd in the Poetick and Civil T heologys, together with iht 
ſubſervient Miniſtry of other inferior Minds, under ſtand- 
ing Beings or Demons call'd alſo by them Goas *, and 
diſtinguiſh'd by many particular Names, ſometimes 
by thoſe even of Accidents or Affections. Agreeably 
to which the Pagans declare in Euſebius, + That they 
did not deify thoſe viſible Bodys of the Sun, and Moon, and 
Stars, nor the other ſenſible Parts of the world themſelves, 
but thoſe inviſible Powers of the God over all, which were 
diſplay'd in them. For they affirm that that God, who is 
but one, yet filleth all things with his various Powers, and 
paſſes thro all things, foraſmuch as he is inviſibly and in- 
corporeally preſent in all, is reaſonably to be worſhip'd in 
and by thoſe viſible things. VS AB CN 

This I further add, was the caſe, with reference to 


our purpoſe, not only of thoſe Pagans who held God 


to be elevated above the World, and unmiagl'd with it; 
but alſo of thoſe too, who had no higher Notion of him, 


than as a Soul of the World, that is, an univerſal Spirit 
or common Nature, immingl'd with the feveral Parts of 


it, ſuppos'd by ſome to be incorporea), by others cor- 


poreal, and that either Fire, as Heraclitas and Hippaſus 


thought, or, as Diogenes Apolloniates, Air: and ſo he 
being the far better part of the World was, as || Varro 
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. _ — In uno 
Conſtituit Jus omne Deo, cui ferviat ingens 
Virtutum Ratio, variis inſtructa Miniſtris. 5 | 

See mare of this in Voſl. de Theolog. Gent. J. 8. c. 1. in D. Auguſt. de Civ. 

Dei l. 4. c. 24. and in Cudw. Int. Syſt. fol. 324, 325, Kc. 

T Prap. Ev. l. 3. c. 13. Fe) er 5 
|| Dicit Varro, adhuc de Theologia naturali præloquens, Deum fe arbi- 
trari eſſe Animam mundi, quem Græci vocant x0z4:y, & hunc ipſum mun- 
dum eſſe Deum. Sed ſicut hominem ſapientem, cum ſit ex Corpore & 


Animo, tamen ab Animo dici ſapientem, ita mundum Deum dici ab Animo, 
cum ſit ox Anime & Corpore. De Civ, Dei J. 7. c. 6. 1 


with 
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with the reſt of the Sroicks declares in St. Auſtin, con- 
founded and made to be the ſame thing with it. Now 
if the whole animated World be the ſupreme God, it 
plainly follows from thence, as Seneca owns, that the 
ſeveral parts and members thereof muſt be the parts 
and Members of God *: accordingly the Soul of the 
World or the whole Mundane Animal, was frequently 
worſhip'd by the Pagans in theſe its ſeveral Members, 
the chief Parts of the World and the moſt important 
things of Nature, as it were by piece- meal. But how- 
ever, tho it be indeed true that the Pagans did many 
times perſonateand deify the chief Parts of the World 
and the things of Nature, as well as they did the ſeveral 
Powers and Vertues of the Mundane Soul, diffus'd thro 
the whole World; yet did not the Intelligent amongſt 
them therefore look upon theſe, as ſo many true and 
proper Gods, but only worſhip 'em as Parts and Mem- 
bers of one great Mundane Animal, or rather worſhip 
theSoul of the whole World, their ſupreme Deity in them 
all, as its various Manifeſtations. To this purpoſe do the 
Pagans in Athanaſius declare, that they did not worſhip 
the ſeveral Parts of the World, as really ſo many true 
and proper Gods, but only as Parts and Members of 
their one ſupreme God, that Þ great Mundane Animal or 
whole animated Morld, taken altogether as one thing. Thus 
we ſee that the Pagans were indeed univerſally World- 
worſhippers,in one ſenſe or other; yet did they not wor- 
ſhip the World, as a dead inanimate thing, but either 
as the Body of God, as they did, who held him to be a 
great Mundane Soul; or at leaſt as the Temple or Image 
of him, as they did, who, as we ſaid before, ſuppoſing 
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him to have been the Cauſe of all things, and fo at 
firſt to have contain'd all things within himſelf; as like- 
wiſe that the World, after it was made, was not cut off 
from him, nor ſubſiſted alone by it ſelf as a dead thing, 
but was cloſely united to him, and livingly dependent 
on him. But neither of *em terminated their Worſhip 
in that which was ſenſible and viſible only, but in that 
great Mind, which fram'd and governs the whole World 
underſtandingly. 3 Po 
Hitherto have we declar'd the ſenſe of the Pagans in 
general, that they. agreed in theſe two things : firſt, 

the breaking and crumbling as it were of the ſimple 

Deity, and parcelling out of the ſame into many par- 

ticular Notions and partial Conſiderations, according 

to the various Manifeſtations of its Power and Proyi- 

dence in the World; by the perſonating and deif1in 
of which ſeverally, they made as it were ſo many Gal 

of one. The chief ground whereof was this, becauſ 

they conſider'd not God according to his ſimple Natur 

and abſtractly only, but concretely allo with the World 

as he diſplayeth himſelf therein, pervadeth Al, ant 
diffuſeth his Vertues thro Al, For as the Sun reflectec 
by groſſer Vapours, is ſometimes multiply'd; and th 

ſame Object beheld thro a Polyedrous Glaſs, by reaſon 

of thoſe many Superficies being repreſented in ſeveral 

places at once, is thereby render'd manifold to the Spec- 

tator ; ſo one and the ſame ſupreme God, conſidet'd 

concretely with the World, as manifeſting his ſeveral 

Powers and Vertuesinit, was multiply'd into ſeveral 

Names, not without the appearance of ſo many ſeveral 

Gods. Whereas rno\uawuo with thoſe antient Pagans 
was the ſame with noAudtyxuer, that which hath an 
Names, all one with that which hath n) Powers. 
Accordingly the many Pagan Gods are in Plato's Cra- 
| | | tylus 
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tjlus interpreted as the many Powers of one God diffus'd 
thro the World. And the Pagan Theologers ſeem'd to 
conceive this to be more ſutable to the Pomp, State, 
and Grandeur of the ſupreme God, for him to be con- 
ſider'd diffuftvely, and call'd by many Names, ſignifying 
his many ſeveral Vertues and Powers (Polyonymy being 
by them accounted an Honour) rather than to be con- 
trated and ſhrunk up all at once, into one general 
Notion of a perfect Mind, the Maker or Creator of the 
whole World. Secondly, the Pagans alſo agreed in 
their perſonating and deifying the Parts of the World 
and things of Nature themſelves, and thereby making 
em ſo many Gods and Goddeſſes too; their meaning 
therein being declar'd to be really no other than this, 
that God who does not only pervade all things, but alſo 
is the Cauſe of all chings or a Soul of the whole World, 
ought to be worſhip'd in all the things of Nature and 
Parts of the World : as allo that the Force of every 
thing was Divine ; and that in all things that were 
beneficial to Mankind, the Divine Goodnels ought to be 
acknowledg'd. | 3 . 
Thus I have now diſpatch'd the firſt of thoſe three 
Heads propos'd to be iaſiſted on, namely, that the 
Pagans worſhip'd one and the fame ſupreme God under 
many perſona! Names. So that much of their Poly- 
theiſm was but ſeeming and fantaſtical, and indeed no- 
thing but the Polyonymy of one ſupreme God, they 
making many Poetical and Political Gods of that onc - 
natural God; and thus worfhipping God by parts and 
piece · meal, according to that clear - Acknowledgment 
of Maximus Mad aurenſis The Vertues, ſays he, of 
the one ſupreme God, diffus'd throughout the whole 
* World, we Pagans invoke under many ſeveral 
Names, and ſo proſecuring with our Supplications 


. 
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„his as it were divided Members, muſt needs be 
„ thought to worſhip him whole, we leaving out no- 
thing of him *. The wiſe men amongſt the Pagans, 
as Joſephus particularly owns of the | Greeks, held 1h: 
ſame 175 concerning God, which the Jews did; but, as he 
alſo tells us, they were afraid to declare the Truth of this 
their Doctrine to the Vulgar prepoſſeſs'd with other Opi. 
nions. And Plato himſelf intimates as much in theſe 
words : That as it was hard to find out the Maker of by 
Univerſe, ſo neither being found out, could he be decla d 
to the Vulgar. Wherefore ſince God was ſo hard to be 
underſtood, they conceiv'd it neceſſary, that the Vul- 
gar ſhould be permitted to worſhip him in his works by 
parts and piece-meal, according to the various Mani- 
feſtations of himſelf; that is, ſhould have a Civil 
Theology at leaſt, diſtin from the Natural and Philo- 
ſophical, if not another Fabulous one too ?*. 

I now proceed to the ſecond Head propoy'd, that 
beſides this Polyonymy of one ſupreme God in the Poe- 
tical and Civil Theology of the Pagans, which was 
their ſeeming and fantaſtick Pohrheiſm, they had ano- 
ther real Polytheiſm alſo, they acknowledging in their 
Nataral and Philoſophick Theology likewiſe, a multi- 
plicity of Gods, that is, of ſub/tantial underſtanding Be- 
ing s, ſuperior to Men, really exiſting in the World. 
Which kind of Gods are ftil'd by Ammianus Marcellinus 
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Subſtantiales Poteſtates, Subſtantial Powers, probably in 
way of giſtinCtion from thoſe other Pagan Gods, that 
were not ſubſtantial, but ſo many Names and Notions 


of one ſupreme God or his Powers ſeverally perſonated 
and dei d. And theſe ſubſtantial Powers are ſaid by the 


ſame Writer to be ſubject to that one ſovereign Deity 


call'd Themis, as ruling the whole World with Juſtice 
or Righteouſneſs. And however they were indeed 
term'd Gods, yet were they not therefore ſuppos'd to 
be unmade and ſelf-exiſtent or independent Beings, but 
all of em, one only excepted, generated Gods, according. 
to the larger Notion of that word before declar'd, that 
is, tho not as * made in time, yet at leaſt as produc'd 
from a ſuperior Cauſe; that is, deriv'd by way of Ema- 
nation from that one God, who is every way F unde- 
riv'd and independent upon any other Cauſe, tho they 
were at once, as Plato ſtiles em, Eternal too: ac- 
cordingly Proclus univerſally pronounces, that ** all the 
Gods owe their being Gods to the firſt God; adding that 
he is therefore call'd | the Fountain of the Godhead ;. 
as liks wiſe he was call'd ee; or God by way of eminency, 
in oppoſition to eco] or thoſe other Gods, which, as Pla- 


tarch ſomewhere ſtiles 'em, were urxg)ol dic eis, the 


ſubſervient Powers or Miniſters of the one ſupreme un- 
made Deity. Sothat we find the Pagans held both one 
God and many Gods in different ſenſes, ove unmade ſelf- 
exiſtent Deity and many generated or created Gods, To 


this pur poſe Onatus the Pythagorean declares, that they + 


who aſſerted one only God and not many, underſtood not 
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what the Dignity and Majeſiꝝ of the Divine Tranſcendency 
conſiſted in, namely in ruling over Gods. Agrecably to 
whom Plotinus conceiv'd, that the ſupreme God was 
moſt of all glorify'd, not by being contracted into one, 
but by having multitudes of Gods deriv'd from him and 
dependent on him, and that the Honour done to them, re- 
dounded unto him. Where there are two things ro be 
diſtinguiſh'd : Firſt, that according to the Pagan The- 
iſts, God was no ſolitary Being, but that there were 
multitudes of Gods or ſubſt ant ial Powers, and living 
underſtanding Natures, fuperior to men, which were 
neither lelf-exiſtent nor generated out of Matter, but 
yet all generated in ſome ſenſe, or created from one Su- 
preme. Secondly, that foraſmuch as all theſe were ſup- 
posꝰd to have ſome influence more or leſs upon the Go- 
vernment cf the World and the Affairs of Mankind, 
they were therefore all of them conceiv'd to be the due 
Objects of mens Religious Worſhip, Adoration and 
Invocation, and accordingly was the Pagan Devotion 
ſcatter'd amongſt them all. Nor were the Gods of the 
Oriental Pagans neither mere dead Statues and Images, 
according to that Reply of the Chaldeans in Daniel to 
Nebuchadnezzar, when he requir'd em totell his Dream: 
There is none other that can ſhew this thing before the King, 
except thoſe Gods whoſe Dwelling is not with Fleſh, that ie, 
the immortal Gods, or who are exalted above the Cor- 
dition of human Frailty. Tho ſome conceive that 
theſe words are to be underſtood of a peculiar ſort of 
Gods; namely that this was ſuch a thing as could not 
be done by thoſe Demons and lower Aereal Gods, which 

frequently converſe with Men, but was reſerv'd to a 
higher Rank of Gods, who are above human Converſe, 
Now as to the former of theſe two things, that God is 
no ſolitary Being, but that there are A of 
under- 
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underſtanding Beings ſuperior to men, the Creatures 
and Miniſters of one ſupreme God, the Scriptures both 
of the Old and New Teſtament do fully agree with the 
Pagans herein: * Thouſand Thouſands miniſter d unto 
him, and ten thouſand times ten Thouſand ſtood before 
him; and, | Te are come to an innumerable Company of 
Saints. But the latter of them, that Religious Wor- 
{hip and Invocation does of right belong to theſe cre- 


ated Spirits, is conſtantly deny'd and condemn'd in theſe. 


Writings, that being a thing peculiarly reſerv'd to that 
one God, who was the Creator of Heaven and Earth, 
And thus is that Prophecy of Jeremy to be underſtood, 
expreſt in the Chaldee Tongue, that ſo the Jews might 
have it in readineſs for the Chaldean Idolaters, when 
they came to Babylon: Thus ſhall ye ſay unto them, the 
Gods that have not made the Heavens and the Earth, ſhall 
periſh from the Earth, and from under theſe Heavens; 
chat is, there ſhall come a. time, when none ſhall be 


religiouſly worſhip'd any where pon the face of the 


whole Earth, ſave only that God, who made the Hea- 
vens and the Earth; and he, without Images too. 
Which Prophecy, but in part yet fulfil'd, ſhall then 


have its perfect Accompliſhment, when the Kingdoms 


of this World ſhall become the Kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Chriſt. Agreeably to this, we are told by 


Lactantius, that the main Controverſy between the 


Chriſtians and Pagans was then only this : whether or 
no the created Miniſters of the ſupreme God might be 
calÞa Gods and religiouſly worſbip d. From whence it 
may be infer'd, that the Pagans univerſally held one 
ſovereign uncreated God; however they did indeed wor- 
ſhip other created Gods. 
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But whereas the Pagans, beſides their mundane, ſen- 
fible and generated Gods, had alſo their & ſupermundane, 
eternal and intelligible Gods, touching thele there may 
riſe a ſuſpicion, whether or no this latrer Polytheiſm 
does not ſhock our main drift, and be not inconſiſtent 
with Monotheiſin and Monarchy, as ſeeming to ſuppoſe 
a plurality of co-ordinate, unmade, and independent 
Gods? Now not to repeat what was before ſaid, that 
theſe Gods might be in ſome ſenſe produc'd, inferior 
and dependent, tho allow'd to be eternal, I think it will 
be needful in this place to inſiſt upon aʒ further Account 
and Examination of them. Now the ſupermundane, 
eternal and intelligible Gods of the Heathens were prin- 
cipally thoſe | three Divine Hypoſtaſes, as Plotinus 
ſtiles*em, which have the nature of Principles in the 
Univerſe, namely, || Good or Monad, Mind and Soul. 
This Trinity, according to Amelins and Proclus, was part 
of the Orphick as well as the Pythagorick Cabala; Orpheus, 
and after him Pythag®as, having travePd into Egypt, 
and there very probably learn'd it, as being alſoa part of 
the Hermaick Doctrine. Moreover, there being no 
other account to be given whence the Egyptians had 
this Trinity, and it being hardly conceivable how it 
ſhould be diſcover'd by the mere Light of Nature, we 
may reaſonably conclude what Proclus aſſerts of it, as it 
was contain'd in the CHhaldaicł Oracles, to be true; that 
 fince there are in the antient Writings of the Old Feſta- 
ment certain ſignifications of a Plarality in the Deity, 
or of more than one Hypoſtaſis, it was at firſt a Theology 
of Divine Tradition or Revelation, or a Divine Cabala, 
namely, amongſt the Hebrews firſt, and from them after- 
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wards communicated to the Fgyprians and other Na- 
tions. Neither ought it to be thought any conſiderable 
Object ion to the contrary, that the Pythagoreans, Pla- 
toniſts, and other Pagan Theologers did not expreſs this 
their Trinity in the very words of the Athanaſian Creed, 
nor according to the Form of the Nicene Council ; for- 
aſmuch as this Myſtery was gradually imparted to the 
World, aud that firſt but ſparingly to the Hebrews them- 
ſelves, either in their Written or Oral Cabala; but after- 
wards more fully under Chriſtianity, the whole Frame 
whereof was built thereupon. It is not at all to be 
wonder'd at, that in ſuch a difficult and myſterious 
Point as this, there ſhould be ſome diverſity of Appre- 
henſions amongſt the reputed Orthodox Chriſtians 
themſelves; and much leſs therefore amongſt Pagan 
Philoſophers. However I freely own, that as this 
Divine Cabala was but little underſtood by many of 
thoſe, who entertain'd it among the Heathens, fo was 
it by divers of them much depray*d and adulterated alſo. 
But this Imputation is chiefly to be laid upon ſome 
modern Platoniſts, between whom and Plato himſelf, 
together with his moſt antient and genuine Followers, 
we ſhall do well to diſtinguiſh, but ſtill to reconcile 
both to the purpoſe we drive at, that is, to ſhew that 
notwithſtanding either the real or ſeeming Tritheiſm of 
one and t'other, they were however Monotheiſts, or 
Aſſerters of one ſupreme God. Firſt, I ſay, notwith- 
ſtanding the real Tritheiſm of the one; becauſe it muſt 
be own'd that the modern Platoniſts have generally ſil'd 
this their Trinity, a Trinity of Gods, * the Firſt, the 
Second, and the Third God; as the more Philoſophical 
among them call'd it alſo a Trinity of Cauſes, and a 
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Trinity of Principles, and ſometimes a Trinity of Opi- 
ficers. Thus is this Cabal of the Trinity ſtil'd in Proclus, 
* the Tradition of the three Gods. And accordingly he 
ſays of Numenins, That , having prais'd the three Gods, 
he tragically or affectedly call'd them the Grandfather, the 


Son, and the Nephew , Numenius thereby intimating, 


that as the Second of theſe Gods was the Oft-ſpring 
of the Firſt, ſo the Third call'd the Nephew of the Firſt 
was deriv*d both from him and from the Second; from 
the Firſt as the Grandfather, and from the Second as the 
Father of him. Likewiſe Harpocration, Atticus and 
Amelius are ſaid by Proclus to have entertain'd this ſame 
Cabala or Tradition of the three Gods, the latter of theſe 


{tiling *em || three Rings and three Opificers, or Makers of 


the whole World. 


But whereas it no where appears that they held a 
multitude, or even a Triplicity of independent Gods, 
it may be concluded that the Second and Third God 
were held to be interior to the Firſt ; accordingly I add, 
that their ehre Ses or Firſt God, was usd in different 
ſenſes by theſe Pagans, ſometimes in a larger ſenſe, and 


in way of oppoſition to all the generated or created Gods, 


or the Gods that were made in time together with the 
World; and ſometimes agaia more particularly, in 
way of diſtinction from thoſe other two eternal Divine 


Hypoſtaſes, call'd by them the Second and Third God: 


which Firſt of the three Gods is alſo frequently call'd 
by them ©«s;, God emphatically and by way of excel- 
lency, they ſuppoſing a gradual Subordination in theſe 
Principles; I ſay a gradual Subordination, and that not 
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only of Order, but of Eſſence and Perfection: which is 

again another Argument that they held one ſupreme 
God, the firſt in their Triad above the other two 
Now this appears as to the ſecond Hy poſtaſis from thi? 
Repreſentation of the Pythagorick or Platonick Hypo- 
theſis in the Zoroaſtrian Oracles: The Father or firſt 
Deity perfected all things, and deliver'd them to the ſecond 
Mind, who is that whom the Nations of Men do commonly 
tale for the firſt; that is, as Pſellus gloſſes on the 
words, #he whole Generation of Mankind, being ignorant 
of the Paternal Tranſcendency, do commonly call thu ſe- 
cond Mind the firſt God, they looking up no hig her than to 
the immediate Architect of the World T. Allo as to the 
third Hypoſtaſis, which they call'd 4pvxy or Soul, this 
they muſt needs look on as really inferior not only to 
the firſt butalſo to the ſecond, inaſmuch as they ſup- 
pos'd it to be either an || immediate Soul of the corporeal 
World; or, according to Numenius, it was the World 
it ſelf : and the ſame is confirm'd by this Citation of 
Proclus, out of the Chaldaick or Magick Oracles : 
** After or next below the Pater nal Mind, that is, the 
ſecond Hypoſtaſis, I Pſyche dwell, And accordingly the 
{ame Proclus and ſome others of the Platoniſts plainly 
underſtood this Trinity no otherwiſe, than as a certain 
Scale or Ladder of Beings in the Univerſe, or a gradual 
Deſcent of things from the firſt or higheſt by ſteps. 
downward lower and lower, ſo far as to the Souls of all 
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Animals: the dire& tendency of which Notion, *cis 
obſervable by the way, was to lay a foundation for in- 
finite Polytheiſm and Creature-worſhip; and according- 
ly theſe Pſexdo- Platonick Pagans were the greateſt, if 
not the only publick and profeſs'd Champions, that 
dar'd to hold up the Bucklers againſt Chriſtianity ; one 
of whoſe chief Deſigns was to oppoſe and bear down 
the Papan Idolatry. 

But ſecondly we may obſerve a ſeeming Tritheiſm in 
the Triad of Plato himſelf, and of his moſt antient and 
genuine Followers; I callit only a ſeeming Tritbeiſm, 
becauſe tho it carry an appearance, according to their 
manner of deſcribing it, of three co-ordinate Gods, yet 
ſhall we find it to be eaſily reconcilable with their belief 
of one ſupreme God: inaſmuch as tho, agreeably to the 
antient Cabala and Chriſtian Doctrine of the Trinity, 
they did indeed diſtinguiſh three Hy poſtaſes in the 
Godhead, yet did they not, with the ſpurious Platoniſts 
aforeſaid, in earneſt aſſert three Gods, however ſome- | 
times they did indeed unwarily uſe the word Goas ; 
which is the leſs to be wonder'd at in Heathens, ſince 
Chalcidius, tho a Chriſtian and undoubtedly a Mono- 
theiſt, has likewiſe done the ſame, he calling the three 
Divine Hypoſtaſes, * a Chief, 4 Second, and 4 Third 
God. But co make it plain that Plato and his genuine 
Followers were no Tritheiſts, I ſhall firſt ſer down 
their Doctrine of the three Divine Hypoſtaſes, and 


after that ſhew how they held notwithſtanding a Trinity 
in Unity. 


I Tpfius rei diſpoſitio talis mente concipienda eſt, originem quidem rerum 
elle ſummum & ineffabilem Deum; poſt providentiam ejus ſecundum Deum, 
Latorem Legis utriuſque vitæ tam æternæ quam temporariæ: Tertium eſſe 
porro ſubſtantiam, quæ ſecunda Mens Intellectuſque dicitur, &c. P. 277. 
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As to the former then, we find Plato in his Timers 
ſtiling the“ World a made or created Image of the eternal 
Gods; by which eternal Gods he there doubtleſs meant 
that Td x ro, To geen, 2 70 Tel ror, that firſt, ſecond 
and third, which ia his ſecond Epiſtle to Dionyſiws, he 
makes to be the Principles of all things; that is, his 
Trinity of Divine Mypoſtaſes, by whole concurrent 
Efficiency, and according to whoſe Image and Likeneſs 
the whole World was made; for, ſays + Euſebius, 
theſe things do the Interpreters of Plato refer to the 
firſt God, and to the ſecond Cauſe, and to the third, 
the Soul of the World. Accordingly Theodoret allo tells 
us in his Book de Principio, that Plotinus and Numenius 
explaining Plato's ſenſe, declare him to have aſſerted three 
Supertemporals or Eternals; Good, Mind or Intellect, and 
the Soul of the Univerſe : he calling that T' d, or 
Good, which to us is Father; that Mind or Intellect, which 
to us is Son or Word; and that Plyche or a Power ani- 
mating and enlivening all things, which our Scriptures 

call the Holy Ghoſt. And theſe things, ſays he, as || Eu- 
ſebius alſo intimates, were by Plato purloin'd from the 
Philoſophy and Theology of the Hebrews. To make 
good which Teſtimonys we find Plotinus himſelf de- 
claring, ** That this World is an Image always iconiz'd 
and perpetually renew d, as the Image in a Glaſs, of that 
firſt, ſecond and third Principle, which are always ſtand- 
ing, that is, fix'd in Eternity and never made. To 
which may be added what he concludes elſewhere, that 
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there can be neither more nor ſewer Divine Fhpoſtaſes 
or Principles than three: We ought not, ſays he, to 
entertain any other Principles, nor yet fewer than 
G& theſe three; for he that will contract the number and 
e make fewer of them, muſt of neceſſity either ſup. 
« poſe Soul and Mind tobe the ſame, or elſe Mind and 
« the firſt Good: but that all theſe three are diverſe 
“from one another, has been often demonſtrated by us. 
Thus far we have a Specimen of the true and genuine 
Platonick DoQArine about the Divine Triad; from 
which it appears that the P/atoniſts were us d to ſpeak 
of the eternal Nature, which always is and was never made, 
but was it ſelf the Principleof all other things, not only 
ſingularly, as we Chriſtians do, but often in the Pa- 
ganick way, plurally allo; I ſay in the Paganick way, 
or according to the cuſtom of the Heathens, who were 
| Iikewiſe wont to call many inferior Beings by the name 
of Gods, tho in earneſt they held bur one ſupreme God. 
And thus ſhall I make it evident that Plato's three Gods, 
which Term he unwarily us'd inſtead of Hypoſtaſes, 
were really underſtod by him to be bur one. But before 
I proceed todo this directly, I ſhall firſt conſider a ſeem- 
ingdifliculty, which lies in the way; an examination 
whereof will give us a yet further inſight into the Doc- 
trine of the Platonict Triad. Now this ſeeming dimti- 
culty is, that Plato and his Followers aſſerted an eſſential 
Dependance of the ſecond Hypoſtaſis upon the firſt, as 
allo of the third both upon the firſt and ſecond, together 
with a gradual Subordination inthem; the chief ground 
of which Doctrine is that fundamental Principle of 
their Theology, that there is but one Original of all 
| things, and only * one Fountain of the Godhead; from 
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Chap. 75. of Atheiſm confuted. . 
whence all other things, whether temporal or eternal, 
created or uncreated, were deriv'd. And therefore, 
ſay they, the ſecond Hypoſtaſis of the Trinity, ſince it 
muſt accordingly derive its whole Being from the firf, 
as the «mxlyxoun from the @is, the Splendor from the 
original Light, muſt alſo have an eſſential Dependence 
upon the ſame, and conſequently a gradual Subordi- 
nation in it. And the ſame, to uſe the words of Plo- 
tinu, is allo to be {aid of the Third: Perfect Intellect, 
ſays he, generates Soul; and it being perfect muſt needs 
generate, for ſo great 4 Power could not remain barre : 
But that which is here begotten alſo cannot be greater than 
its Begetter, but muſt needs be inferiour to it, as. being 
the Image thereof. To this may be added a Paſſage of 
Amelius cited by Proclus, wherein he ſtiles the firſt of 
the three Hypoſtaſes Tv tn, him that is; the ſecond, 
Tov H, him that hath; the third, Tcy dd, him that 
ſees: in which Expreſſions, tho peculiar to himſelf, 
he denotes an eſſential Dependence and Subordination 
in them. But tho the Platoniſts do commonly affirm 
their ſecond Hypoſtaſis to have been begotten from their 
firſt, and the third from the firſt and ſecond; yet do 
they by no means underſtand thereby any ſuch Gene- 
ration as that of Men, where the Father, Son and 
Grandſon, when adult at leaſt, have no eſſential De- 
pendence upon one another, or any gradual Subordi- 
nation in their Nature, but are all perfectly co-cqua! 
and alike abſolute : becauſe this is but an imperfect 
Generation, where that which is begotten docs not 
receive its whole Being originally from that whicli 
did beget, but from God and Nature; the Begetter being 
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but a Channel or Inſtrument, and having been himſelf 
before begotten or produc'd by ſome other. Whereas 
the firſt Divine Hypoſtaſis is altogether unbegotten 
from any other, he being the ſole Principle and Original 
of all things; and therefore muſt the ſecond needs 
derive its Eſſence from him, and be generated after 
another manner, namely in a way of natural Ema- 
nation, as Light is from the Sun; and conſequently, 
tho co- eternal, muſt have an eſſential Dependence on 
him, and gradual Subordination to him. And this is 
the Point, which I am now to clear: the Platoniſts 
thus making a Dependence and Subordination in their 
Divine Hypoſtaſes, ſurely ( ſome will object) they 
could not acknowledg em to be one and the [ame God. 
But on the contrary, the Platoniſtis themſelves do upon 
this very account, and no other, declare all theſe three 
to be but one Divinity; even becauſe they have an 
eſſential Dependence and Subordination in them; the 


ſecond being but the Image of the firft, and the third 


the Image both of the fir and ſecond. Whereas 
were theſe three ſuppos'd to be perfectly coequal, 
and to have no eſſential Dependence one upon ano- 
ther, they could not by thele Platoniſts be concluded 
to be any other than three co-ordinate Gods, having only 
à Generical or Specifical Identity, and ſo no more one 


than three Men are one Man: a thing, which the Pagan 


Theology is utterly abhorrent from, as that which is 
inconſiſtent with the perfect Monarchy of the Uni- 
verſe, and highly derogatory from the Honour of the 
ſupreme God and firſt Cauſe. For example, ſhould 
three Suns appear in the Heaven all at once with co- 


equal Splendor, and not only ſo, but alſo be concluded, 
that tho at firſt deriv'd and kindl'd from one, yet they 


were now all alike abſolute and independent; theſe 
three 
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Chap. 5. of Atheiſm conſuted. 315 
three could not ſo well be thought to be one Sun, as 
three that ſhould appear gradually differing in their 
Splendor; two of em being but Particles of the other, 

and eſſentially dependent on it: foraſmuch as the 
ſecond would be but the reflected Image of the frſt, 
and the third but the ſecond refracted. At leaſt thoſe 
three co- equal Suns could not ſo well be thought to be 
one thing, as the Sun and its firſt and ſecondary Splen- 
dor ( which can neither be beheld without the Sun, 
nor the Sun without them) might be accounted one 
and the ſame thing. So that methinks the Platoniſts 
ſeem to have meant no more by the Subordination and 
Dependence of the ſecond and third Hypoſtaſes (how- 
ever their Similitude, tho one of the beft they could 
think of amang created things, and accordingly made 
uſe of by * Athanaſius himſelf, does not come up to 
their full meaning) than that the fr is greater than 
the ſecond, and the ſecond than the third; tho not by 
Nature or any eſſential Perfection, but, as a + Learned 
Chriſtian writes (in reference to the Subordination of 
the Son) Auctoritate ſola, with reſpeQ to the Original 
of one and rother; in that the ſecond is from the ffrſt, 
the third from the firſt and ſecond, and not, vice verſa, 
the firſt from the ſecond, or the ſecond from the third. 
Thus is their Doctrine ſet down by Plotinu : || That, 
ſays he, which is always perfect, generates what i eternal; 
and that which it generates, is always leſs than it ſelf. 


What ſball we then fay of the moſt abſolutely perfect, 
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Being of all? Does that produce nothing from it ſelf ? 
Or rather does it not produce the greate 


t of all things 
after it ? Now the greateſt of all things, after the moſt 


abſolutely perfect Being, is Mind or Intellect, and this u 
ſecond to it. For Mind beholaeth this a4 its Father, and 


ſandeth in need of nothing elſe beſides it: whereas that 


firſt Principle ftanaeth in xecd of no Mind or Intellect; and 
this is ſecond to it. For Mind beholdeth this as its Father, 
and ſtandeth in need of nothing elſe beſides it: whereas that 


firſt. Principle ſtandeth in need of no Mind or Intellect. 


What is generated from that which is better than. Mind, 
muſt needs be Mind or Intellect; becauſe Mind is better 
than all other things, they being all in order of | Nature 
after it and junior to it, as Plyche it ſelf or the firſt 
Soul; for this is alſo the Word or Energy of Mina, as 


that is the Word and Energy of the firſt Good. From 


which account it appears that the Platoniſts deny'd 
nothing to the ſecond and third Hypoſtaſes, which 
they aſcrib'd to the firft, but only Self exiſtence or Un- 
origination, which notwithſtanding they granted toꝰem 
as they were abſolutely Gad, tho not as they were rela- 
tively Hypoſtaſes : and indeed a Denial of it to 'em in 
this latter ſenſe, eſpecially conſidering withal their 
ſuppos'd manner of Generation and Proceſſion, does by 
no means infer a Tritheiſm; but even ia the Judgment 
of Chriſtians, rhoſe great Aſſertors of a Divine Mo- 
nerchy, is very well reconcilable with the Unity of 
the Godhead. Accordingly Athanaſius himſelf, St. Ba- 


kl, St. Gregory Naztanzen, and Sr. Chryſoſtom, with 


{ſeveral others of the Latins, do interpret this Saying 
of our Saviour, My Father i greater than I, to be 
ſpoken not of his Humanity, but even his Divinity: 
To this purpoſe likewiſe St. Hilary is very expreſs; We 


as 
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do not, ſays he, equalize or conform the Son, but under- 
ſtand him to be ſubject or inferior to the Father *. And to 
name no more particulars, we have this general Teſti- 
mony of Petavius concerning the Antients, That Fe 
Father is ina right Catholick manner affirm'd by moſt of 
the Antients to be greater than the Son, and he is com- 
monly ſaid alſo to be before him in reſpect of Original. 
And our Learned Dr. Ball lays down and makes good 
this Theſis in the place before cited: That || zs well the 
Ante as Poſt-Nicene Fathers unanimouſly held that God 
the Father was greater than God the Son, even as to 
his Divinity. But notwithſtanding this Gradation of 
the ſecond, and tor the ſame reaſon of the third Hypo- 
ſtaſis, no one can deny but that theſe Fathers both did 
and might very well at once aſſert the Upity of the 
Godhead: nor do we find juſt ground to deny the. 
ſame of Plato and his Orthodox Followers, who, like 
the Chriſtians, diſtinguiſh betwixt ourvi and T 
the Eſſens of the Godhead and the different Hypoſtaſes 
or Per ſonalitys thereof; they making Eſſence or Sub: 
ſtance to differ from Hypoſtaſis, as d xowly from 13 4 
Msdy, that Which is common and general from that 
which is proper and particular: and thus their three 
Hy poſtaſes might be Homo- ouſian, Coeſſential, and 
Coecqual as to the lame common Nature of the Godhead, 
and be indeed one God, tho they were diſtinct and 
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greater or leſs than one another, as to their Perſona- 
litys and manner of ſubſiſting. Which latter, as we 
have before obſerv'd, might well be ſuppos'd by 'em; 
becauſe that which 1s originally of it ſelf and underiv'd 
from any other, muſt needs have ſome Pre-eminence and 
Superiority over that, which derives its whole Being 
and Godſhip from it; as the ſecond Hypoſtaſis does 
from the firſt, and the third from the firſt with the 
ſecond. And in this ſenſe Plot inus lays particularly af 
the firſt Hypoſtaſis, * That it muſt needs be the moſ 
powerful of all Beings ; and Macrobius, that it is Omni- 
potentiſ/ſimus Deus, the moſt Omnipotent God; by which 
he did not mean to deny that the ſecond and third 
Hy poſtaſes were omnipotent too, but only imply'd 
that they were not fo in a perfect Equality ad intra, 
or as within the Deity, compar'd with each other; they 
being not able to produce the firſt, as the firſt did the 
ſecond, and that, together with the ſecoxd, the third: 
however notwithſtanding ad extra, and outwardly or 
abſolutely, they were equally omnipotent, as being but 
one and the ſame God. The genuine Platoniſts held 
no further Subordination of their Hypoſtaſes, than 
what was unavoidable in regard to the Original of the 
ſecond and the third, and what was abſolutely needful 
to keep up ſome Diſtinction, yet ſo as not to infer three 
co-ordinate Gods, but ſtill to maintain the Unity of the 
Godhead ; they ſuppoſing the Divine Eſſence to proceed 
to the three Hy poſtaſes: which Eſſence, like all others, 
being notwithſtanding indiviſible, the Hypoſtaſes ſub- 
filing in it muſt needs be one and the ſame God, 
Which that the genuine Platoniſts did hold, having, as 
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I think, taken off a ſeeming difficulty touching the 
Subordination of the ſecond and third Hypoſtaſes, I 
come now more directly to ſhew ; and that as far as in 
a cale of this nature, they could by words exprels their 
meaning, they ſuppos'd a Trinity in the Unity of the 
Godhead ; I lay as far as they could by words expreſs 
their meaning, while being cautious that rhe Hypo- 
ſtales as luch might not be confounded, ſtill they 
aſſerted ſuch a cloſe Con junction between 'em as is no 
where elle to be found, and as muſt needs infer 'em to 
have meant that they were but one God. To this pur- 
pole let us hear Plotinw : Intelleft, ſays he, i ſaid to 
behold the firſt Good, not as if it were ſeparated from it, 
but only becauſe it u after it, bat ſo as that there is nothing 
between them; as neither is there between Intelleff and 
Soul. Every thing which is begotten, deſires and loves 


that which begat it ; eſpecially when theſe two, that which 


bex at and that which is begotten, are alone, and nothing 
beſides them. Moreover, when that which beg at. is abſo- 
lutely the beſt thing, that which is immediately begotten 


from it, muſt needs cohere intimately with it, and ſo a5 to 


be ſeparated from it only by Alterity. Which is all one as 
if he ſhould have iaid, that theſe three Divine Hypo- 


ſtaſes are ſo intimately conjoin'd together and united 


with one another, as that they are tantum non, only noi 
the very ſelf-ſame: and therefore tho their Triad of 
Hy poſtaſes in this ſenſe will not very well admit of the 
Epithet Tauto-ouſian or Mono-ouſian, which Terms 
would ſeem, too much to ſtraiten the Diſtinction of 
them, and to confound 'em all in ove Hypoſtaſis, and 
were therefore diſown'd and diſclaim'd by the antient 
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Fathers of the Chriſtian Church ; yet methinks it will 
admit of the Term Homo- ouſian, which implies indeed 
a Community of Nature in the Divine Eſſence, ſo as 
that the Hy poſtaſes ſubſiſting in it are co- eſſential or 
co-· equal, and agree all in one; tho at once by their parti- 
cular Modes of ſubſiſting in it and mutual Relation; 
they are diſtinguiſh'd between themſelves: for thus is 
the word Hoao-ouſian underſtood by * Plotinu, he 
making 7% <4snoand oyiieu to be ſynonymous; as 
when (peaking of the Soul he ſays, that it is $dov weg) N 
Su 3, To 6950 that it is full of Divine things by 
reaſon of its being cognate or congenerous ana Homo ouſian 
with them. Nor was Athanaſius himſelf a ſtranger to 
this ſignification of the Word, he affirming in like 
manner & nAjuale Eva ouosna x, oſytyy THIS huTEAs, 
that the Branches are Homo ouſian, that is, co eſſential 
or conlubſtantial, and congenerous with the Vine or with 
the Root thereof ; and agreeably to this he uſes the 
words ous, curadly; and iwopuys, indifferently for 
6405s in lundty places. 8 5 
But this Co- eſſentiality or Unity of the three Hypo- 
ſtales will yet more plainly appear, if we conſider 
further, that the Platoniſts declar'd *em to be & 
abſolutely iadiviſible and inſeparable, as the Splendor is 
indiviſibly join'd with the Light or San; which Simili— 
tude allo Athanaſius himſelf frequently uſes to the ſame 
purpoſe. Again, the Platoniſts ſeem likewiſe to at- 
tribute to their three Divine Hypoſtaſes juſt ſuch an 
tumerxuenms, Circuminſeſſion or mutual In- being, as 
Chriſtians do: for as their fecond and third Hy poſtaſes 
muſt needs be in the firſt, as being therein virtually 
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contain'd; 
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contain'd ; ſo muſt the fr/# likewiſe be in the /ccond 
and third, they being as it were but two other Editions 
of it, or it ſelf gradually diſplay d and expanded. But 
to ſpeak of this more particularly, the firſt muſt needs 
be in the ſecond, the T' «409% in the vss, the Good in 
the Mind, and ſo both of em really one and the fame 
God; becauſe the common Notions of all Mankind 
do attribute Underſtanding and Wildom to the Deity; 
but according to the Principles of Plato, Plotinus, and 
others, the Deity does not properly underſtand any 
where, but in the ſecond Hypoſtaſis, which is the Mind 
and Wiſdomof it. And the ma e ry or Circum- 
inſeſſion of the ſecond and third Hypoſtaſes was thus 
alſo intimated by Plato, when having ſpoken of that 
Divine Wiſdomand Mind, which orders all things in 
the world, he adds : * But Wiſdom and Mind can never 
be without Soul, that is, cannot act without it; where- 
fore in the Nature of Jupiter is at once contain d both 4 
Kingly Mind and a Rin Soul. Here he makes Ja- 
piter to be both the ſecond and third Hypoſtaſes of his 
Trinity, vss and Iuν Mind and Soul; and conſequently 

thoſe two to be but one God: which s or Mind is allo 
ſaid to be ers, that is, of the ſame kind and co- 
eſſential with the firſt Caule of all things. To which 
Ladd, that as the firſt Platonick HMpoſtaſis, which is it 
ſelf ſaid to be above Mind and Wiſdom, is properly wiſe 
and underſtanding in the * ſo do both the frft 
and the ſecond move and act in the third: fo that the 
Entireneſs of the whole Divinity is made up of theſe 
three together, which have all wiay tregyaay, one and the 
{ame Energy or Action ad extra, tho in point of re- 
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lation ad intra they differ among themſelves. Again, 
theſe three Divine Hypoſtaſes, Good, Mind, and Soul, 
are (aid by the Platoniſts to be one of» or Divinity, juſt 
in the ſame manner as the Centre, immovable Diſtance, 


and movable. Circumference of a Sphere or Globe zre all 


eſſentially one Sphere or Globe. Thus Plotinus ex- 


preſly writing of the third Hy poſtaſis or Pſyche, This 
« Pyyche or * third Hypoſtaſis, ſays he, is a venerable 
and adorable thing alſo, it being the Circle fitted to 
the Centre, an indiſtant Diſtance, foraſmuch as it is 
no corporeal thing; for theſe things are juſt ſo as if 
one ſhould make the 7' «34.99 or firſt Good to be the 
Centre of the Univerſe ; in the next place Mind or 
Intelle& to be the immovable Circle or Diſtance ; 
and laſtly Soul to be that which turns round, or the 
whole movable Circumference, acted by Love or 
% Deſire. Wherefore thele three Platonic Hypo- 
ſtaſes ſeem to be really nothing elſe, but finite 
Goodneſs, infinite Wiſdom, and infinite active Love 
and Power, not as mere Qualitys or Accideats, but as 
ſubſtantial things that have ſome kind of Subordination 
one to another, all concurring together to make up on 
Divinity, juſt as the Ceatre, immovable Diſtance, 
and movable Ciccumference concurrently make up 
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one Sphere, and are co · eſſential to it; or, as they ſome- 


times make the Compariſon, juſt as the Root, Stock, 
Boughs or Branches arg.co-eſſential with an entire 
Tree: by which Similitude, as I have before noted, 
Athanaſius himſelf does allo illuſtrate the Trinity in 
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But again it may be yet further preſum'd that the 
Platoniſts held their three Hy poſtaſes to be but one God, 
from their applying ſuch Attributes to each of them, 
as are incommunicable to any other, but the one ſupreme 
God; ſuch are Eternity (which is Plato's diſtinctive 
Character of God and the Creature) neceſſary Exiſtence, 
and Univerſality or Infinity. As to the former of which 
Attributes, I need not repeat what has been often men- 
tion'd, that Plato acknowledg'd one eternal Being, it 
being, as Proclus expounds his mind on the beginning 
of the Times, either one of our common Notions, or 
a thing Mathematically demonſtrable, that there muſt be 
ſomething eternal or which was never made, but always was, 
and had no beginning; and what elſe is this but God, 
the i by way of eminency, the | Fountain of the 
Godhead, the Monad or firſt Hy poſtaſis in the Platonicł 
Triad, which agreeably to this is ſtil'd in the Septucint 
Tranſlation of the Moſ4ick Writings d», he that truly 
is, as being uncreated and never made. But it being unqueſ- 
tionable that Plato held the Eternity of his ſirſt Hypoſtaſis, 
I paſs on to his ſecond. Nou that this, tho ſaid to have 
been generated, that is, to have proceeded by way of 
Emanation from the firſt call'd r «ya.9%,, the Good, yet 
was acknowledg'd to have been eternal or without 
beginning, might be prov'd by many expreſs Teſti- 
monys of the moſt genuine Platoniſts; Plotinus writes 
thus concerning it: ¶ Let all temporal Generation be quits 
banifh'd from our Thoughts (ſpeaking of Mind) whilſt 
we treat of things eternal or ſuch as always are, we attri- 
but ing Generation to them only in reſpect of Cauſality and 
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Order, but not of Time. To which may be added this 
Teſtimony of Porphyrims in St. Cyril -. Plato, ſays he, 
thus declares concerning the firſt Good, that from it was 


generated a certain Mind incomprehenſible to Mortals ; in 


which, fubſiſting by it ſelf, are contain'd the things that 


truly are, and the Eſſences of all Beings. Thisis the firſt Fair 


and Pulehritude it ſelf, which proceeded or ſprung out of God 


from all Eternity as its Cauſe, but notwithſtanding after 


4 peculiar manner, 4s [elf begotten and as its own Parent. 
For it was not begotten 7 ron that, 4s any way mov'd to- 


wards its Generation; but it proceeded from God as it 
were felf-begottenly : And that not from any temporal 


Beginning, there being as. yet no ſuch thing as Time. 


Nor when Time was afterwards made, did it any way affect 


him; for Mind is always timeleſs and alone eternal. To 
this purpoſe Socrates the Eccleſiaftick Hiſtorian tells 
us, that f Plato no where affirms his firſt and ſecond 
Cauſe (as he was wont to call 'em) to have had any Begin- 


ning of their Exiſtence ; and Origen, a ſtrict Platoniſt, 
as well as Chriftian, every where confeſſeth the Son to be 
co-eternal with the Father. To which may be fitly 


added this famous Paſſage of Amelius, contemporary 
wh Plotinus, recorded by Euſebius, St. Cyril, and 
Theodoret ; where ſpeaking of the ſecond Hypoſtaſis, 
he fays, That this was the Logos or Word, by whom 
exiſting from Eternity, according to. Heraclitus, all 
things were made ; and whom that Barbarian alſo placeth 


iu the Rank and Dignity of a Principle, affirming him to. 
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have been with God, and to be God, & c. Whicli Platonict. 


Doctrine amounts to this Acknowledgment of Dionyſius 


of Alexandria, approv'd of by Athanafius, That God i 
an eternal Light, which never began, and ſhall never ceaſe 
to be; * wherefore there is an ethereal. Splendor co exiſtent 
alſo with him, which had no beginning neither, but was 


always generated by him, ſhining out before him. 


* - 


But touching the third Hypoltaſis call'd Soul, it may 


be queſtion'd by fome, whether Plato held the Eternity 


af it or no; becauſe in his Timew, tho he acknow- 
ledg'd it to be ſenior to the World, yet does he ſeem to 
attribute a temporary Generation or Nativity to it. 


Nevertheleſs it is no way probable, that Plato's third 
Principle of all things, in his Epiſtle to Dionpſius; and 


that P/5che or Soul of his, which is the only God, aud 
which in his Tenth de Legibus he goes about to prove 


againſt Atheiſts, ſhould ever not have been; and there- 


fore it is moſt reaſonable to compound this buſineſs thus, 
by ſuppoſing with Plotinus and others, that Plato held 
a double Soul, one iyucouior Of mundane, which is as it 
were the concrete Form oh, this corporeal World, and 


whereby chis World is properly made an Animal and a 


- ſecond or created God; another j,, ſupra mundane 
or ſeparate, and which is not fo much the Form, as the 
Artificer of the World. The firſt of which two is 
term'd by Plotinu the Heavenly Venus, F « certain 


ſeparate Subſtance which does not at all partake of Matter, 


u the Pable intimated, when it call d it Motherleſs; and 
again he ſays of it, That his Soul can never fall, it 
being much more cloſely united and connected with that 
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immovable Mind or Intellect, from which it was begot- 


ten, than that Light which is circumfus'd about the Sun, 
# connected with the Sun. But the ſecond he terms a 
lower Venm, or that which in the Fable is ſaid to have 
been begotten from Fapiter himſelf, the ſuperior Sonl 


of the World, and Dione a wateriſh Nymph. Where- 


fore we conclude that tho this /ower mundane Soul might, 
according to Plato, have a temporary Production to- 
gether with the World or before it; yet that other 


ſuperior and moſt. divine Soul, which Plotinus calls the 


Heavenly Venus and Love, the Son of Chronos or Mind, 
without a Mother, and which was truly the third Hypo- 
ſtaſis of Plato's Trinity, was eternal and without be- 
ginning. But to conclude this Head, touching the 
Eternity of the three Hypoſtaſes, I ſhall only add two 
more general Teſtimonys concerning it: the firſt is of 
Plato himſelf, in his ſecond Epiſtle to Dionypſius; where 
after he had mention'd his Firſt, Second, and Third, 
that is, his Trinity of Divine Hypoſtaſes, immediately 
{abjoins theſe Words: © The Mind of Man, as par- 


© turient, has always a great deſire to know what theſe 


things are, and to that end does it look upon things 
«<< e to it, which are all inſufficient, imperfect 
** and heterogeneous. f But in that King of all things, 
and in the other ſecond and third, which I ſpake of, 
*, there is nothing of this kind; that is, nothing like 


to theſe created things. The other Teſtimony is 
this of Athanaſius, who affirms concerning the Pla- 


tonicks, that tho they deriv'd the ſecond Hy poſtaſis of 
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their Trinity from the fir, and the third from the 
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ſecond, yet they ſuppos'd both their ſecond #nd third 
Hypoſtaſes to be uncreated; and therefore does he ſend 
the Arians to School thither, who becauſe there is but 
one 'Ayiwils, one ſelft originated Being, would unskil- 
fully conclude, that the Word or Son of God muſt 
therefore needs be a Creature. Thus in his Book con- 
cerning the Decrees of the Wicene Conncil, The 
* Artans, ſays he, borrowing the word 'ayiwyſo; from 
ce the Pagans, who acknowledg only one ſuch, make 
* that a pretence · to rank the Word or Son of God, 
« who is the Creator of all, amongſt Creatures or 
Things made. Whereas they ought to have learn'd 
« the right ſignification of that word Aye, from 
« thole very Platonifls, who gave it them, and 
“ who, tho acknowledging their ſecond Hypoſtaſis of 
«© Mind or Intellect to be deriv'd from the firſt call'd 
© - «1&9, or the Good, and their third Hypoſtaſis 
e call'd Soul from the ſecond, nevertheleſs doubt not to 
c affirm them both to be * Ai or unefeated, know- 
« ing well that hereby they detrad nothing from the 
„ Majeſty of the firſt, from wtom theſe two are de- 
« rivd, Wherefore the Arians ought ſo to ſpeak as 
the Platoniſts do, or elſe to ſay nothing at all con- 
« cerning theſe things, of which they are ignorant. 
The ſecond incommunicable Attribute apply'd to the 
three Hypoſtaſes, and which therefore proves em to 
be but one God, is neceſſary Exiſtence. ' Now to this pur- 
poſe the Platoniſts aſſert that che firff Hypoſtaſis can no 
more exiſt without the ſecond, nor the firſt and ſecond 
without the third, than original Light can exiſt without 
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its Splendor, Coruſcation, and Effulgency : accordingly 
by this Compariſon do they moſt frequently illuſtrate 
this Doctrine; the firſt Hy poſtaſis being like the San, 


the Fountain of Light; the ſecond being like to that radioms 


Effulgency, which immediately encompaſſing them is be- 
held together with them, and, as the Aſtronomers tell us, 
augments their apparent Diameter, and makes it bigger 
than the true, as they are beheld ihio Teleſcopes, cutting 
off their luxuriant and circumambient Rays; the third 
being reſembl'd to the remoter and more diſtant Splendor, 
which circling, ſtill gradually decreaſes. Thus Plotinus 
concerning the firſt and ſecond Hypoſtaſis : * How, ſays 
he, ſhould we conſider this ſecond Hypoſtaſis otherwiſe, than 
as 4 confus'd Splendor, which encompaſſeth the Body of the 
Sun, and from that always remaining, is perpetually gene- 
rated anew? and of the third he ſays, that it is that 
+ which moveth about Mind or Intellect, the Light or 
Effulgency thereof, and its Print or Signature, which al- 
ways depends upon it and acts according to it. Which 
kind of Similitudes, as ſenſibly making for the Belief of 
a Trinity in Unity, were frequently us'd by the antient 
Fathers of the Chriſtian Church. 
But thirdly I ſay, that as the three Divine Hypoſteſes 
were held by the Platoniſts to be eternal and neceſſarily 
exiſtent, ſo are they plainly ſuppos d by em to be uni- 
verſal, which is ſuch an Epithet, as can agree to none 


but the one ſupreme God: inaſmuch as I here underſtand 


by it, that they being both infinite and omnipotent, did 
both make and do ſtill rule over all things, and con- 
tain or eomprehend the whole World under 'em. 
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For thus are they expreſly ſtil'd in general, * Principles, 
Cauſes, and Opificers of the World; they being, accor- 
ding to the genuine and moſt antient Platonich Doc- 


trine, the Joint-Creators of all things beſides them- 


ſelves, as , Ficinus more than once declares the Te- 
nor thereof; and before him Proclu, || Al things, ſays 
he, depend upon the firſt One by Mind and Soul. Again 
in particular, that the Platoniſts held their fit Hy- 
poſtaſis to be a Principle and Governour of all things, 
is unqueſtionable; and as to the ſecond, this they 
ſometimes term, as our Goſpel does, Acyov, Reaſon or 


Word, as well as vey or Mind, and likewiſe the Son 


of the firſt, and affirm'd it to be the Artificer and Cauſe 
of the whole World; this, as Proclus tells us, was com- 
monly meant by Plato, that the Opificer was In- 
tele : and we find him himſelf declariog in his 
Philebus, that | Mind always rules over the whole Uni- 
verſe. Again, it is affirm'd by Amelius in the place 
before-mention'd, that this [||| was the N or Word, 
by whom all things were made; and that whatſoever, was 
made, was Life and Being in him. Apreeably to this 
St. Auſtin writes concerning a Platoniſt in his time, 
who, as Simplicianus, afterwards Biſhop of Milan, bad 
told him, affirm'd (4) that the Beginning of St. John's 
Goſpel deſerv'd to be writ in Letters of Gold, and [et 
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Platoniſts, the Artificer or Opificer of the whole 


Cratylus, beſtows the name of 7s, that is, of the 
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up in all the moſt eminent places throughout the Chriſ- 
tian Churches. Likewile Origen tells us that the ſecond 
Hypoſtaſis or So of God was plainly ſpoken of by 
Plato in his Epiſtle to Hermias and Coriſtus, and there 
call'd by him * the God of the whole Univerſe, and the 
Prince of all things both preſent and future. 

Moreover, as to the third Platonick Hypoſtaſis, this 
alſo is often calPd by Amelins, Plotinus, and other 


World: likewiſe Plato himſelf ſpeaking of it in his 


ſupreme God upon it, and etymologizes the ſame from 
, and adds theſe Words concerning it, that there is 
#othing, which is more the Cauſe of Life to us and al! 
other Animals, than this Prince and King of all things ; 
and that therefore God was call'd by the Greeks zebs, be- 
cauſe it is by him that all Animals live. And that all 
this was meant properly by him of the zhird Hypoſt aſis of 
his Trinity call'd Soul, is manifeſt from thoſe words of 
his that follow, where he expounding the Poetick 

Mythology, makes zebs to be the Son of xgg0; : || Ir 
16 agreeable, lays he, to Reaſon that tis ſhould be the 
Progeny or Off {pring of a certain great Mind, that is, 
of the ſecond Hypoſtaſis ; and again he expreſly calls it 
the Inſpirer of all Life, and Creator of all Souls, 
Thus we find ſuch Characters apply'd to the threc 
Platonick Hypoſtaſes, as being incommunicable, do 
plainly prove 'em to be but one God. To which it 
may be further added, that when God is ſo often 
ſpoken of in Plato ſingularly, the word is not always 
to be underttood of the rt Hypoſt aſis only, but many 
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times of the ſirſt, ſecond, and third altogether, or that 
whole o&v or Divinity, which conſiſts or is made up 
of theſe three Hypoſtaſes. Which will more plainly 
appear from hence, that when the whole World is ſaid 
in Plato to be the Image of the eternal Gods, as alſo by 
Plotinus, of a firſt, ſecond, and third, by whom it is 
always produc'd a-new, as the Image in a Glaſs; this is 
not to be underſtood, as if the World being tripartite, 
each third part thereof was ſeverally produc'd or cre- 
ated by one of thoſe three; nor can it be conceiv'd 
how there ſhowd be three really diſtin Creations 


of one and the ſame thing. herefore the World 
having but one Creation, and yet being created by 


thoſe three Divine Hypoſtaſes, it follows that they are 
all three really but one Creator and oe God. Thus 
when both in Plato and Plotinus the Lives and Souls 
of all Animals, as Stars, Dzmons, and Men, are at- 
tributed to the thiru + es the higher and great Soul, 
as their Fountain and Caule, after a fpecial manner, ac- 
cording as in the Nicene Creed the Holy Ghoſt is ſtiPd 
the Lord and Giver of Life; this is not ſo to be under- 
ſtood as if therefore the firlt and ſecond Hypoſtaſes were 


to be excluded from having any Cauſality therein. For 


the firſt is ſtiPd by Plato alſo * the Cauſe of all good 
things, and therefore doubtleſs chiefly of Souls; and 
the ſecond is call'd by him and others too, as we 


have before obſerv'd, the f Cauſe and Artificer of the 


whole World. Whence we conclude that Souls being 
created by the joint Concurrence and Influence of thefe 
three Hypoſtaſes ſubordinate, they are all really but one 
and the ſame God: and thus it is expreſly affirm'd 
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332 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
by Porphyr ius in St. Cyril, that the Eſſence of the Divi- 
nity proceeds or propagates it felf, by way of Deſcent 
downwaras, unto three FypoFaſes or Subſittences. The 
highe God is T«yago, or the ſupreme Good; the ſecond 
next after him is the Architect or Maker of the Morla; 
and the Soul of the World is the third : for the Divinity 
extenaeth ſo far as to this Soul. And thus St. Cyril him- 
{elf owns that the Platoniſts“ ſuppoſing three Hypoſtaſes, 
which have the nature of Principles in the Univerſe, do 
extend the Eſſence of the Godhead to em; and by conſe- 
quence conceive ?*em to be but one God. ES 
But after all perhaps "twill be demanded what kind 
of Unity of the three Hypoſtaſes the Platoniſts meant, 
whether a ſpecifical or numerical? As to which I anſwer, 
that the true P/atonick Philoſophers have not expreſly 
declar'd their Minds touching either of theſe Unitys, but 
however they may be very probably concluded to have 
underſtood a numerical Unity: becauſe this alone would 
{ute with their main Hypotheſis of a firſt Principle of 
all other things, and their ſteady Belief of one God. 
And accordingly J add, that if, as ſome think, they 
meant a /pecifical Unity of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, then 
all I have been ſaying is in vain and to no purpole; 
it having been my principal drift to prove that the 
Trinity of Hypoitales, according to the Platoniſts, does 
not imply a Tritheiſm: Whereas if the Uzity of em be 
but only ſpecifical, it plainly infers a Tritheiſm or three 
Gods; which Inference, and therefore, I may fay, 
the Premiſe to it, Dr. Cadworth very truly, tho not 
conſiltently with himſelf, affirms that the Platoniſts 
were abhorrent from. Firſt, I ſay, that he affirms 
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this very truly, * where having mention'd that the 
Platoniſts held a Dependence and Subordination of the 
ſecond and third Hypoſtaſes, he intimates that other- 
wile they would have concluded em to be three co-ordi- 
nate Gods, © having, fays he, only a generical or ſpe- 
% cifical Identity, and ſo no more one than three 
« Men are one Man; a thing which the Platonick 
6. Theology is utterly abhorrent from, as that which 
« is inconſiſtent with the perfect Monarchy of the 
e Univerſe, and highly derogatory from the Honour of 
ce the ſupreme God and firſt Cauſe. In which words 
it is molt plain that the Platoniſts, according to him, 
in no wile admitting of three co-ordinate Gods, both 
muſt and do therefore deny a ſpecifical Unity of their 
three Divine Hypoſtaſes. Wherefore this, I fay, he 
affirms very truly, tho as it appears afterwards, not 
conſiſtently with himſelf ; becauſe elſewhere he plainly 
affirms, + That © the Platoniſts dream'd of no ſuch 


eu 


* 


& thing at all as one and the ſame numerical Eſſence or 


& Subſtance of the three Divine Hypoſtaſes. Here he 
unſays what was juſt before ſaid, and declaring the 
Platoniſts to deny a numerical, muſt needs ſuppoſe 
dem to have held a ſpecifical Unity of the Godhead. 
But this he does in a way not uſual to him, without 
citing one Authority ; the reaſon of which is, becauſe 
think there is none for it, the Platoniſts having not, 
as I before hinted, expreſly declar'd their minds touch- 


ing either Unity: wheretore it muſt be only from their 


Silence that the Dector concludes 'em to have never 
dream?d of the ſame numerical Eſſence of the three 
Divine Hypoſtaſes; while notwithſtanding upon bet- 
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334 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
ter grounds he might much rather have concluded the 
contrary, The Platoniſts might have dream'd or 
thought of this Unity, tho they never expreſly de- 
clar'd their Thoughts; and I make no queſtion but 
that if the ſenſe of the Terms be rightly ſtated, they 
much leſs dream'd of a ſpecifical Unity of the God- 
head, and that the Doctor himſelf would not in earneſt 
deny that they did ſo. Accordingly again we find 
him compounding the matter * elſewhere ; in that he 
admits, © That the genuine Platoniſts ſuppoſing the 
ce three Hypoſtaſes of their Trinity to be all of them 
e not only God, but alſo one God or one entire Divinity, 
*« upon this latter account the whole may be ſaid, that 
is, truly {ſaid alſo by them to have one ſingular or 
“ numerical Eſſence. But then he preſently flies off 
again, and adds this other Self- inconſiſtency, f That 
the Platoniſts no where ſuppoſe each of theſe three 
«< Hy poſtaſes to be numerical the very ſame, or to 
* have no diſtinct ſingular Eſſences of their own, 
this being in their Apprehenſions, directly contra» 
« dictory to their very Hypotheſis it ſelf, and all one 


a 
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« as if they ſhould affirm them indeed not to be | 


three Hy poſtaſes but only one. According to which 
Words, if the three Hypoſtaſes do numerically differ, 
the Unity of 'em in the Godhead can be but ſpecifical ; 
and this is that which he afterwards contends for. By 
conſequence herein he again in truth infers 'em, ac- 
cording to his own ſenſe of the Term before-mention'd, 
to hold three Gods; which yet in the Sequel of the 
ſame || Paſſage he abſolutely denies in words that they 
ever did. Now what ſhall we ſay to all this? Were 


either the thoughtful Platoniſts, or the Learned Doctor 


* 
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in giving an account of 'em, guilty of a downright 
_ Contradiction, in ſaying that the three Divine Hypo: 
ſtaſes had one and the ſame numerical Eſſence, and 
that they had not; but only the ſame ſpecifical one? 
Or that they had only the ſame ſpecifical Eſſence, and 
that they had not; but alſo the fame numerical one? 
Theſe Extremes are plainly contradiQtory, and cannot 
at once be truly affirm'd of the ſame thing, in the ſame 
reſpect, and after the ſame manner. How then ſhall we 
bring off the Platoniſts and the Doctor (ſuppoſing that 
they really fluctuated in this Point, as he does in his 
Account of em) from the Imputation of this ſeeming 
Abſurdity and appearance of Falſſood .f 

Now this, Ithink, cannot otherwile be attempted, 
than by clearing the Ambiguity of the Terms, Speci- 
fieal and Namerical, which being made uſe of ſome- 
times in one ſenſe, ſometimes in another, have occa- 
ſion'd theſe ſeeming Contradictions and Self. inconſiſten- 
cys. Touching the former, namely the word Sprcifical, 
the Doctor in the Paſſage firſt cited, where he »fſers, 
that according to the Platoniſts, the Admiſſion of a 
Generical or Specifical Unity only of the three Hypoſtaſes, 
would infer three co-ordinate Gods; a thing, lays he, 
which the Platonick Theology 5; utterly abhorrent from 
The Doctor, I ſay, in this Paſſage, underffznds the 
Term Specifical in a true Logical Senfe, as fignily ing 
that which is predicable of more that are unter it, nu- 
merically differing from each other, that is, of more Indi- 
viduals : according to which Senſe of the word, were 
the Unity of the Divine Hy poſtaſes only Specifica!, 
then would God himſelf be a Subſtantia ſecunda, like 
Homo or Man in reference to the Individuals of Human 
kind ; and the three Divine Hypoſtaſes, three Inatvidaal 


Goas, ſubjected to an univerial Godhead, as the ous 
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of them: but this he very well ſays that the Platoxiſts 
were abhorrent from. 


Again I add as touching the word Numerical; when 
he ſays * that the genuine Platoniſts holding the three 
Hypoſtaſes of their Trinity to be all of em not only God, 
but alſo one God or an entire Divinity; upon this account 
the whole may be ſaid alſo by them to have one ſingular or 
numerical Eſſence. Here he allo takes the word Nu- 
merical in a true Logical Senſe, as denoting the Godhead 
to be a Subſtantia prima, which is at affirm'd of a 
Subject, or is not predicable of any Inferiors, differing 
Eſſentia, that is, of whom it can be ſaid that the El- 
ſence of one is not alſo that of another: and in this 
ſenſe, according to him, the Platoniſts might ſay, that 
the three Divine Hy poſtaſes (tho otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſh'd amongſt themſelves) have one and the ſame 
numerical Eſſence. But whereas he again ſeems to 
contradict this in ſaying elſewhere, that the Platoniſts 
never dream d of any ſuch thing as one and the ſame nu- 
 merical Eſſence or Subſtance of the three Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſes; and that they no where ſuppoſe the three Divine 
Hypoſtaſes to have no diſtinit ſingular Eſſences of their 
own, &c . becauſe this would be in effect to affirm em to 
be not three Hypoſtsſes but only one; and therefore would 
needs have it, that they muſt have held only a /pecifical 
Identity of the Hypoſtaſes. Here I perceive him to be 
under a Miſtake, at leaſt of Terms, in fit making no 
diſtinction between Divine Hypoſtaſes and Individuals ; 
the latter of which do differ numero, that is, have their 
diſtin ſingular Eſſences, and are ſubjected to the ſame 
Species; but the former as ſubſitiog in the Divine 
Eſſence neither can be nor were ſuppos'd even by 
the Platoniſls to differ numero, or to have their 
© P. 60 f P. 392, 801. 
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diſtinct ſingular Eſſences, but only their diſtin Perſo- 
nalirys, that is ſome certain Notes or Propertys, and 
as it were individuating Circumſtances, by which they 
reſpectively differ amongſt themſelves, ſo as not zo be 


one and the ſame Hypoſtaſis, tho, abſolutely ſpeaking, 
they have one and the ſame numerical Eſſence, and are 


indeed one God. But this Divine Eſſence, becauſe it is 
common to and predicable of the three Divine Hypo- 


ſtaſes (not three Individuals) the Doctor agreeably to 
the former Miſtake does again illogically confound 


with ſpecifical; I ſay illogically, becauſe tho the word 


Common be indeed very applicable in this caſe, yet the 
word Specifical, if apply d by the Doctor to the God- 


head, in reference to the three Hypoſtaſes, according to 


the true logical or meta phy ſical Senſe of it, would at once 
argue him to contradiQt what he had before ſaid *, and, 
as I have already noted, would infer the Platoniſts to be 
Tritheiſts; neither of which can I believe that he did 


in good earneſt, he being undoubtedly a Perſon of too 


much Judgment to be guilty of the former, and it 
being his main driſt to diſprove the latter. Wherefore 
grant ing his in ward Meaning to have been uniform and 


right, I muſt needs beg leave to ſay that he was too 


looſe and unwary in the Uſage of Terms; and that had 


he but ſtuck, in his Account of the Platoniſts, to the 


former Diſtinction, which he ſaid was made by them, 
that Sci, Eſſence or Subſtance, differs from vnGguors, as 
To Kolvòy from T0 M Lug, that which # common and 
general, from that which is proper and ſingular ; hc 
might have ſet all at rights in few words, and talk'd 
more conſiſtently, without incurring the Suſpicicn ct 


— 


being a Tritheiſt himſelf, or of repreſenting the Pla- 
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toniſts as ſuch ; and withal might have ſav'd himſelf 
the great pains he has taken from p. 601. to almoſt the 
end of his fourth Chapter, to prove that the antient 
Fathers of the Chriſtian Church were generally of the 
ſame Perſuaſion, in that they alſo aſſerted no other 
than a ſpecifical Unity of three Divine Hypoſtaſes. For 
tho it be granted, which is all that his Quotations and 
Reaſonings amount to, that they did i» words aſſert 

only a ſpecifical Unity of the Divine Hypoſtaſes; yet 
while they meant no more by ſpecifical, as is very fully 
ſhewn in the Introduction, than common or general, 
and held that the three Divine Hy poſtaſes, tho having 
a kind of Individuation and Marks of a real Diſtinction 
between themſelves, yet were not ablolutely three In- 
dividuals, as they mult be, were they ſubject or infe- 
rior to the Godhead as a Species, I cannot but look upon 
the whole of this Debate to be a mere Logomachy, or 
Contention about Words: becauſe I ſay, it being plain, 
that the Fathers underſtood no more by ſpecifical than 
general or common, in apply ing it to the Unity of the 
three Divine Hypoſtaſes, or the Identity of the God- 
head as predicable of them, it does in no wiſe follow, 
that they hereby meant to exclude it from being what 
the Schoolmen and the preſent Church do generally 
hold, that the Divine Eſſence, tho ſomewhat looſly 
term'd Specifical in that ſenſe, yet is at once in a true 
and proper ſenſe the ſame zumerical and ſingular 
Eſſence: ſeeing it may very well be ſuch ia it ſelf, tho 
it be withal common, and ſo as it were ſpecifical, in 
reference to the three Hypoſtaſes which ſubſiſt in it, 
and of which it 1s predicable. And thus alſo accor- 
dingly may the three Hypoſtaſes be as it were three Indi- 
_ viduals, in that they are ſubjected to the Godhead, and 
have ſome ſpecial Notes of Diſtinction between them- 


ſelves, 
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ſelves, tho, abſolutely ſpeaking, they do not differ 
aumero, ſo as not to have one and the ſame rea! Eſſence. 


They come as near to it indeed as is poſſible, in that 


their different Perſonalitys may be number'd, and ſo 
they may be ſaid (which is all that the Pathers meant) 


to differ ſomewhat like Individuals, tho not in exactly 


the very ſame manner. | 
And no more than this can, I think, be juſtly charg'd 
either upon the Platoniſts or Fathers, without inferring 
em to have been Tritheiſts; which even Dr. Cudworth 
will not explicitly admit touching either of 'em; at 
leaſt (which makes for my preſent purpoſe) tho in the 
firſt place he affirms 'em both alike to have held no 


other than only a ſpecifical Unity of the Godhead, and 


after that attempts to vindicate the former, if in the 


wrong, by the unanimous Conſent of the latter; yet 


again having drawn in ſome more eſpecially of the an- 


tient Fathers, as verbally aſſerting this in a plainer 


manner thanthe reſt, he then ſomewhat unfairly infers 


the Concluſion, as if the Premiſe had been underſtood 


by 'em in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, and as when apply'd 


to created things, ſaying that this Trinity of theirs 


* plainly ſeems to be no other than à kind of Tritheiſm, and 


that of Gods independent and co-ordinate too. But ftill, 


I fay (which makes for my purpoſe) he does not thus 


rigidly interpret the Meaning of the Platoniſts, tho he 


had before introduc'd 'em, as uttering the fame in 
words, namely, f that they no where ſuppoſe each of the 
three Hypoſtaſes to be numerically the very ſame Eſſence, or 


to have no diſtini# ſingular Eſſences of their own, and by 
conſequence that they held the nature of the Godhead 


in reference to its Predicability of them to be only ſpe- 


cifcal. However he now leaves the Fathers in the 


mire, and as guilty of downright Tritheiſm ; but 
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looks on the Platoniſts as exempted from this Charge, 
and upon this very occaſion ſays, * That ſome would 
* therefore think that the antient and genuine Plato» 
' nick Trinity taken with all its Faults, is to be prefer'd 
before the Trinity of St. Cyril and St. Gregory Nyſſen, 
and ſeveral other reputed Orthodox Fathers; and to 
be more agreeable to the Principles both of Chri/:- 
anity and Reaſon. And again, ſeeming to recal 
what he had before in effect imputed to the Platoniſts, 
namely, that they aſſerted the Divine Hypoſtaſes to 
differ numerically, and conſequently not to agree in one 
and the ſame numerical, but only ſpecifical Eſſence of 
the Godhead (without which Imputation however, 
all his Apology for *em from the Fathers would be an 
unpardonable Digreſſion, and not at all to the purpoſe) 
he ſays of them in another place; Whether this were 
Ja Fault or no in em, that they did not ſuppoſe their 
* Hypoſtales to be three Individuals under the ſame 
* ultimate Species, we leave others to judg Þ ; where- 
by he implies it to have been a fault in the Fathers 
that they did ſo. But in what ſenſe the Fathers were 
chargeable with this I have more ſeaſonably and fully 
lated in the Introduction; and at preſent laying bold 
of the latter Conceſſions of the Doctor touching the 
Platoniſts, as making for my purpoſe, tho ſeemingly 
partial and inconſiſtent with what he ſaid of 'em before, 
I do from his own mouth, beſides the reaſons J urg'd for 
it before, conclude that the Platoniſts, however they 
Paganically or according to Cuſtom, or for want of a 
better word, ſometimes call'd the three Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſes three Gods, and thereby imply'd 'em to be as it 
were three Individuals, yet in earneſt underſtood 'em, 
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tho reſpectively diſtinguiſh*d among themſelves, to be 
but one and the ſame numerical Eſſence, that is, one un- 
Feated God. ebb ” 

Thus upon the whole T have made it appear, that 
the Pagans univerſally aſſerted one unmade ſupreme Deity ; 
and that, as Irenæus ſpeaks, * they ſo ſerv'd the Crea- 
ture and thoſe who are not Gods, rather than the Creator, 


that notwithſtanding they attributed the firſt place of the 


Deity to one certain ſupreme God, the Maker of this 
Univerſe : and in particular I have ſhewa that the Triad 
neither of the ſpurious nor the genuine Platoniſts does 
in any wiſe imply a Tritheiſm, or three eternal, uncre- 
ated Gods. In making out which, as I have been ob- 


lig'd to ſtate the reſpective Accounts of this Triad, fo 


herein by the way have I given the Reader to under- 
ſtand, that however ſome Perſons, even under the 
Sunſhine of Chriſtianity, do queſtion this great Article 
of a Trinity in Unity, as if implying a Contradiction 
and Repugnancy to Reaſon; yet here we have a Set 
of Men, eſpecially the true and genuine Platoniſts, 


who making indeed the utmoſt uſe of natural Reaſon, 


yet having no other Guide but that, even in this dark 
and difficult Point, excepting only a faint Tradition 
from the Hebrews, have aſſerted, if not orthodoxly, yet 
very near the matter ſo, this grand Myſtery of three 


eternal Hypoſtaſes as the one Principle and Original of 


the whole World. If they did not always ſpeak exactly 
of ſo abſtruſe a Subject, I do not much wonder, but do 
much rather wonder that they ſhould think ſo well, 
and apprehend ſo much of this incomprehenſibe Article, 
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without a ſpecial Revelation from above; and that, as 
St. Cyril ſpeaks, * Plato (and by conſequence his ge- 
nuine Followers) was not altogether ignorant of the 
Truth, but that he had the knowledg of the only begotten 
Son of God, as likewiſe of the Holy Ghoſt, cal d by him 
P{yche. 5 
Whereupon I cannot but here take notice of the won- 
derful Providence of Almighty God on two accounts: 
Firſt, that this Doctrine of a Trinity of Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſes ſhould find ſuch Admittance and Entertainment 
in the Pagan World, and be receiv'd by the wileſt of 
all their Philoſophers, before the times of Chriſtianity ; 
thereby to prepare a more eaſy way for the Reception 
of Chriſtianity among(t the Learned Pagans: which, 
that it prov'd ſucceſsful accordingly, is undeniably 
evident from the Monuments of Antiquity. And ſe- 
condly, that beſides this Advantage from the antient 
Pagan Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, as admitting a Tri- 
nity into their Theology, in like manner as Chriſtianity 
does, there is another Advantage of the ſame extending 
even to this preſent time, probably not unintended 
alſo by the Divine Wiſdom; that whereas bold and 
conceited Wits, raſhly condemning the Doctrine of 
the Trinity for Nonſenſe, abſolute Repugnancy to 
human Facultys, and utter Impoſſibility, have there- 
upon ſome of 'em quite ſhaken off Chriſtianity and 
all reveal'd Religion, profeſſing only Theiſm or Deiſm : 
others have fruſtrated the Detign thereof by Pagani- 
Zing it into Creature- Worſhip or Idolatry : This ig- 
norant and conceited Confidence of both may be re- 
tunded and confuted from hence, becauſe the moſt 
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ingenious and acute of all the Pagan Philoſophers» 
the Pythagoreays and Platoniſts, who had no Byaſs 
at all upon them, nor any Scripture Revelation, that 
might ſeem to impoſe upon their Facultys, but follow®d 
the free Sentiments and Dictates of their own Minds, 
did notwithſtanding not only entertain this Trinity 


of Divine Hypoſtaſes, eternal and uncreated, but 


were alſo fond of the Hypotheſis, and made it a 
main Fundamental of their Theology. But of this 
only by the way. _ N OIL 

Thus far I have declar'd in the fourth and this fifth 


Chapter what the Idea of God is, namely 4 perfect 
underſtanding Nature, neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent, and the 
Cauſe of all other things. And as there is nothing un- 


conceivable or contradictious in this Idea, ſo have J 
| ſhew'd that theſe confounded Atheiſts do not only at 


the ſame time, when they verbally deny an Idea of 


God, implicitly acknowledg and confeſs it ; foraſmuch 
as otherwiſe, denying his Exiſtence, they would deny 
the Exiſtence of they know not what: but alſo that 
they agree with Theiſts in this very Idea, it being 
the only thing which Atheiſts contend for, that the 
firſt Original and Head of all things is no perfect un- 
derſtanding Nature, but that all ſprung from Thohou 
and Bohou, or dark and ſenſleſs Matter fortuitouſliy 


mod d. Moreover, I have not only thus declar'd 


the Idea of God, but alſo largely prov'd and made 


it clearly evident that the generality of Mankind 


in all Ages have had a Prolepſis or Anticipation 


in their Minds concerning the real and actual Ex- 


iſtence of ſuch a Being. The Pagans themſelves, 
befides their many other Gods, which were under- 
ſtanding Beings ſuperiour to Men, acknowledging 


one chief and ſovereign Deity, the Maker of mem 
| | all, 
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all, and of the whole World. From whence it plainly 
appears, that thoſe few Atheiſts, who formerly have 
been, and ſtill are here and there up and down in the 
World, are no other than the Anomalys and Monſters 
of Human kind: and this alone might be ſufficient to 
repel the firſt Atheiſtick Aſſault made againſt the Idea 
of God. But becauſe it may be, that after this firſt 
Blow, the Atheiſts will pretend to reinforce them- 
ſelves, and then to attack us again in this Quarter, I 
ſhall in the next Chapter particularly declare all their 
other moſt colourable Pretences againſt the Idea of God, 
and then ſhew the Folly and Invalidity of them *. 


1 


* A much larger, tho ſomewhat confus'd Account, firſt of the Pſeudo-Platonick, 
- ſecondly of the true Platonick Trinity ; together with a long Digreſſion touching the 

Agreement or Diſagreement of the latter with the Chriſtian Trinity, and particu- 
larly its Conformity to the Belief of the antient Fathers of the Church, may be 
| ſeen in Dr, Cudworth's True Intel. Syſt. frun p. 546. fo p. 632. 
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